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HERE is material for a novel in every 
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description in print. With this idea in 
mind we shall be pleased to receive and 
to print true stories of real experience, 
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sand words each. For each of those ac- 
cepted each month we will pay, according 
to our appraisal of its length and strength, 
an average price of $50. 

In theme the stories may deal with ad- 
venture, mystery, sport, humor, —es- 
pecially humor!—war or business. Sex 
is barred. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Real Experience Editor, 
the Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Preferably but not 
necessarily they should be typewritten, 
and should be accompanied by a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope for use in 
case the story is unavailable. 
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receive a report on your story. 
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New England 


A vivid account of the 
tidal wave of September 
1938—by a girl survivor. 


Wis two other girls I had gone to spend 
the day at Newport and lunch with the 
H—s. About three o’clock Eleanor H— took 
us in her car for a drive. There was a high 
wind, but nothing alarming at the time, and 
Eleanor decided that we would take the fa- 
mous Ocean Drive, congratulating us on hav- 
ing a windy day, as the surf would be so fine. 

We rolled past the fashionable Bailey’s 
Beach and Viking Beach next to it, then went 
up the hill about a half-mile. The road, where 
we stopped to get a view, was about thirty 
feet above the water—which was a magnificent 
sight, leaping over the high rocks and throw- 
ing spray far into the air. 

Suddenly the water dashed over the road; 
and Eleanor, looking ahead, exclaimed: “We 
must turn and get back to town at once! 
Look at the way the water is coming over the 
road ahead of us!” She backed around, but 
a sudden wave dashed over us, and the car 
came to a standstill just in front of a small 
house up on the cliffs. 

The engine was dead, doused with salt 
water. Nothing would start it! 

A man behind us came over to us and said: . 
“T parked here thinking that the cliff would 
protect me from the force of the wind, but 
the house is beginning to rock so that I'm 
afraid it will fall, You had better get away 
as fast as you can, and I’ll follow.” 

We told him the engine was dead, so he 
said he would push us; but when we had gone 
only a hundred feet or so, another wave broke 
over us, and his engine stalled. Just ten min- 
utes later the house and cliff on which it 
(and we) had stood, simply crumbled into the 
raging sea. It was the tidal wave! 

There were a dozen or more cars around us, 
all in the same fix. Presently the waves be- 
came so high that our car would be lifted with 
each one and turned clear around. We feared 
the terrific backwash would draw us over the 
cliff. On the land side was a green meadow, 
sloping down to a fresh-water pond, about a 
quarter of a mile below in a valley. Along 
the edge ran a heavy wire fence, with strong 
posts and wooden supports between. Horses 
fed on the slope beyond the pond, quite high 
above the valley, and on the sky-line was a 
large mansion, 

“T am going to get out and ask that young 
man to advise us,” I said; but my three com- 
panions were sure that the wind and the waves 
would be too much for my strength. 

The waves actually came over the roof of 


-|the car by that time, and were so filled with 


urricane 


By HELEN 
HOLCOMBE GREENE 


sand and seaweed that we could not even) 


see the car of our young man, at times, though 
it was only twenty feet behind us. Watching 
carefully, I noticed that directly after a very 
big wave there was an interim, and as our 
car had finally been swirled against the fence, 
away from the ocean side, I determined to 
get in touch with the young man. Taking off 
my shoes for better footing, I got out on the 
lee side of the car. Instantly the fierce wind 
blew me flat on my face (Newport papers 
said 110 miles an hour was recorded) but I 
crawled and dragged myself along until the 
man could see me, when he at once jumped 
out of his car. I told him our predicament, 
and he said: “I’ll just abandon my car. I 
can’t do anything with it anyway, and I may 
be of help.” 


He had already saved us from going down 


with the house and cliff; and he saved us 


again from certain death by his knowledge | 


and good judgment. 

We returned to the car by keeping our backs 
to the wind and stooping down, holding to the 
lowest wire of the fence—very heavy round 
wire, luckily without barbs. 

Mr. D— was a nice young fellow, and soon 
he had Eleanor, who was quite hysterical, 
calmed and quieted. “The first thing to do,” 
he said, “is to look over our terrain and de- 
cide on our best position if we have to 
abandon the car.” Then he opened the door, 
on the lee side, and tied it, or wired it, to 
the fence, as he feared it might jam. 

We knew that high tide would be at five 
P.M., and by six P.M. it would begin to go 
out, even in spite of the hurricane. 

Mr. D— had picked out a spot, a hundred 
feet up the fence, where the meadow land 
was a foot or two higher than where we were. 
This was to be our objective in case of 
abandoning the car. 

About five o’clock the water came within 
two or three feet of the left side of the car, 
and wave after wave showered us with sand, 
seaweed and spray. Suddenly Mr. D— gave 
the word. “Out, as quick as you can! Hook 
arms, and don’t let go. No one can stand 
alone. Backs to the wind, and for God’s sake, 
don’t let go!” 

I stepped into a hole as we got out and 
sprained my left ankle, but I didn’t let go, and 
we struggled along, sideways, to the crest of 
the slope, in the very teeth of the gale. 

The five of us huddled together, our backs 
pressed tightly against the wide wooden 
top of the fence, (Please turn to page 142) 
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eneral oMNMeNeil 


Illustrated by Charles Chickering 


A spirited drama 
about a minor war 
by a man who knows a 
lot about wars, big and 
little.... We recall a 
small dinner-party in 
January, 1917. The talk 
turned naturally on 
whether the United 
States should go into 
the war. Everyone 
present was for it until 
Peter Kyne spoke up: 
“Look here,’ he in- 
quired, “how many of 
you men have ever been 
in a battle?” None of 
us had. “Well, said 
Mr. Kyne, “I have, and 
it makes you sick to 
your stomach. I don’t 
want us to go into any 
war.’ And yet when 
April came, Peter Kyne 
was the only man of 
those present who 
joined up. He came 
into cur office on his 
way to training camp. 
“Yes,” he announced, 
“Pve had experience in 
the Philippines, and I 
have a lot of insurance, 
and so I reckon I’m 
worth about as much to 
my family dressed as 
on the hoof.”.... When 
you have read the story 
that follows, you will 
rejoice the more with 
us, that Peter Kyne is 
still on the hoof. 


BOUT noontime the jungle trail 
merged into a _ well-defined 
road through a banana planta- 
tion; before entering this road, 

the General pulled up his mule and made 

: swift reconnaissance. Deciding presently 

* that the fruit would not be ready to cut 

for about three weeks, and that there- 
fore he was not apt to encounter any- 
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The General pulled 
up his mule and 
madereconnaissance. 


‘Plays a lunch 


By PETER B. KYNE 


body on the road, he pushed on, and in 
mid-afternoon paused on the easterly 
edge of the plantation and gazed down 
upon La Libertad, his objective. 

La Libertad was one of the Atlantic 
ports of the Central American Fruit 
Company. From the low hill where the 
General had paused, screened by the 
fronds of the banana plants, a well- 
kept, bituminized street with gutters 
led through the heart of the little town 
to the beach. On the north side of this 
street were the native huts; down by 
the beach the General noted a square 
two-story adobe building with bastions, 
and a red- green- and orange-striped 
flag drooping from a flagpole. So he 
knew this for the cuartel that housed 
the local garrison. On the south, and 
fronting on the shell road that wound 
along the beach, was a two-story adobe 
building with the Stars and Stripes float- 
ing from a roof flagpole and under the 
red- green- and orange-striped banner. So 
the General decided this building con- 
tained the administrative offices of the 
fruit company. He noted also, the neat 
bungalows of the American employees, 
a small power-house and a radio tower. 

Well, it was the period of the siesta 
in La Libertad, and with the exception 
of the guard at the cuartel and the 
cargadores on the wharf and steamer, 
the native population slept. It was a 
good time, for a man who desired to be 
inconspicuous, to enter the town. 

The General tied his mule to a banana 
plant, spread a rubber poncho on the 
ground, and upon the poncho laid his 
gear, with the exception of the saddle 
and bridle, then wrapped the folds of 
the poncho around it and tied it into a 
bundle. With this bundle under his 
arm, he walked boldly down the street 
and entered the general office of the 
Central American Fruit Company. To 
two clerks who sat on opposite sides of a 
large flat desk, he said in Spanish: 

“J wish to purchase a passage to New 
Orleans on the steamer now loading at 
the company’s wharf.” 

Both clerks appraised him critically; 
then one said: “The cabin accommoda- 
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tions are sold out, and we have no second 
class or steerage.” 

“Tt will be no hardship for me to 
sleep on deck in this climate.” 

“T will have to see the general manager 
about that,” the clerk replied. He 
pointed to a bench for visitors, set 
against the wall just outside the counter. 
“Please be seated,” he invited. 

The General sat down, for he was 
weary, and the clerk disappeared through 
a door in the rear of the room. A mo- 
ment later the street door opened, and 
a girl entered the office, went to the end 
of the counter, where there was an ink- 
well and pen, and commenced writing on 
picture post-cards. 

“American tourist,” thought the Gen- 
eral. “School teacher, doubtless; taking 
a Caribbean cruise during her summer 
vacation.” He noted the little motion- 
picture camera swung by a strap over 
her shoulder; he admired her dainty 
little Panama hat with the multi-colored 
puggree, her print dress and buck: shoes ; 
he noted that she had dark blue eyes and 
golden hair and was, altogether, a lovely 
specimen of her sex. 

The girl glanced at him once, noting 
his conical-crowned wide-brimmed hat 
of a peon, his soiled sleeveless cotton 
singlet, his dirty khaki slacks, well 
ventilated at the knees, his worn 
alpagartes covering brown sockless feet, 
his brown haggard face and blue eyes 
that advertised extreme exhaustion. 


HEN the clerk had been in consul- 
tation with the general manager for 
five minutes, the General decided he was 
four minutes overdue. Much exposure 
to danger had imbued the General with 
the intuition of a predatory animal; he 
turned and looked out the front window 
across the town just in time to see the 
clerk entering the gate of the cuartel. 
He rose, leaned across the counter and 
addressed the remaining clerk in English. 
“Son,” he queried, “do you know who 
IT am?” 
“Yes, General.” 
The girl looked up from her postcard- 
writing. 


r 
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“Your co-worker recognized me also,” 
the General charged. “I suppose the 
Government radioed a minute descrip- 
tion of me.” 

“T regret to inform you that is true, 
General. And there is a reward of ap- 


. proximately five thousand dollars gold 


on you, dead or alive, and preferably 
dead.” 

“So that accounts for the activity of 
your colleague!” The General lifted his 
bundle up on the counter and leisurely 
unwrapped it, revealing a wide leather 
belt appended to which were four leather 
pistol-cartridge cases, a machete in a 
scabbard, and two large pistols in open 
holsters. This belt the General buckled 
around his waist. From a haversack he 
removed a blue-steel cylinder from the 
periphery of which gleamed the bright 
brass heads of cartridges, picked up a 
Thompson machine-gun and fastened the 
magazine in place. He then hung the 
haversack over his right shoulder—and 
by its weight, the clerk decided it con- 
tained several more magazines. 

The General lifted his hat and bowed 
to the girl. “Sefiorita,” he said, “I beg 
your pardon for my rudeness in presum- 
ing to address you without the formality 
of an introduction, but the circumstances 
render it imperative. It is extremely 


“T filmed the bloodless battle of La Libertad,” she cried 


happily. 


“Good gracious, what a ferocious-looking person- 
age you are, with all those weapons!” 
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prof able that in a few minutes I will be 
takrng on the garrison of La Libertad in 
a battle to the death, and my experience 
has been that the local soldiery are 
deficient in musketry and tend to do 
wild shooting. Please run back to the 
steamer.” 

The girl picked up her picture post- 
car’ ., “Thank you, General McNeil—I 
recognized you from a photograph of 
you I saw in a recent magazine article; 
besides, it’s hard for a white man to 
masquerade as a Central American peon.” 

The General pointed toward the cuar- 
tel. “Here they come, miss—a pompous 
little lieutenant and twelve men. Please 
get going.” 

“So that scrub of a clerk sold you 
down the river for the blood-money, 
eh? Well, he'll be fired and leave 
Sobrante on the steamer tonight. I'll 
see to it that he has a difficult time 
collecting the reward.” 

“Will you kindly scram?” the General 
begged. 

“There is room for us both back of 
the safe, Miss Harkness,” the clerk as- 
sured the girl. But the girl was already 
leaving the office, unbuckling the lid of 
her camera-case as she went. And 
presently the General stepped out into 
the street, when the lieutenant and his 
squad were about fifty feet from the 
building. He brought his Thompson gun 
up to be ready, and in the clear con- 
fident voice of one accustomed to com- 
mand, cried: “Alto!” 


ROMPTLY the squad halted and 

came to an order arms. “I am Gen- 
eral McNeil. You have an order to 
place me in arrest, Lieutenant?” 

The lieutenant saluted him. “That is 
true, my General. Be so good as to hand 
me your weapons. Surely one does not 
have to remind a man of your intelli- 
gence that you are one against thirteen.” 

“You whistle in the dark, my friend, 
to keep your courage up. You are thir- 
teen against fifty, for this magazine con- 
tains fifty cartridges, and in three seconds 
I can kill you all.” The General laughed 
softly. “Lieutenant, you should never 
approach an enemy in column of squads, 
even though you have been reliably in- 
formed that he is unarmed! Detail— 
attention! Right shoulder—arms !” 

The detail came to a snappy right 
shoulder. ‘“About—face/’ the General 
ordered. The detail executed the move- 
ment, and to the lieutenant’s broad back 
the General spoke: “Return to the cuar- 


tel, Lieutenant, and suggest to your su- 
perior officer that the order possibly is a 
mistake. Close the gate when you enter, 
and do not presume to emerge again un- 
til I grant you permission. Forward! 
March!” 


HE detail marched back to the shelter 

of the cuartel, and the General, turn- 
ing to enter the office again, saw the girl 
making a motion-picture of him. “I 
filmed the bloodless battle of La Liber- 
tad!” she cried happily. “What a pity 
I am not wired for sound! Good gra- 
cious, what a ferocious-looking personage 
you are with all those weapons draped 


‘about you. And yov’re so devilish cool, 


I suppose you find life in the tropics 
quite free of prickly heat!” 

The General gazed down upon her 
severely. “Confucius wrote: ‘Is it not 
sweet to receive messages from distant 
friends!’ I suppose he originated the 
picture-postcard habit. I beg of you to 
finish your job of greeting distant friends 
and clear out of here. The lieutenant 
wasn’t bluffed. He merely was discreet. 
In all probability there is a rear exit 
to the cuartel, and presently the entire 
garrison will filter out via that exit and 
lay siege to me in this office.” 

“Naturally. And you’re so weary and 
hungry, the siege will not last very long. 
Consequently you would be foolish to go 
back into the office.” 

The clerk came out on the sidewalk. 
“General,” he announced, “it would be 
well for you to leave La Libertad im- 
mediately. This office has been re- 
quested by the Government authorities 
in San Buenaventura to decline to sell 
you passage on any of its steamers. I’m 
very sorry. General manager’s orders.” 

“T rank the general manager,” the girl 
assured the General. “My dad’s the 
engineer—I mean he’s the president and 
controlling owner of the C. A. F., and he’s 
aboard the steamer now. Come with me, 
General. Once aboard the steamer, the 
garrison will not dare attack along that 
open wharf. And they can’t besiege you, 
because the steamer sails at ten o’clock 
tonight ; and when the lines are cast off, 
your enemies can all take a big broad 
jump into the Caribbean sea.” 

The General gazed down upon her 
sadly and a little humorously. “You are 
so sweet,” he declared. “But you are 
also unlearned in the ways of firecracker 
republics. The request not to sell me a 
ticket was made by President Moncada, 
and his request is always tantamount to 


“T have summoned you to inform 
you that from this day forward 
you are to have the rank of major.” 


an order. And your dad takes orders 
from President Moncada.” _ 

“He does not,” the girl cried. 

“Well, he will this time, at any rate, 
because if he doesn’t, he'll find an export 
tax on bananas clapped on the C. A. F. 
Your dad, being a business man, will not 
ruin his company to save the life of a 
total stranger.” 

“T’ll go ask him,” the girl declared 
and departed hurriedly while the General 
reéntered the office, passed beyond the 
counter and lay down on the floor, in 
which position he was invisible from the 
street. And as he lay there, he heard the 
drone of distant airplane engines in the 
south; as the plane roared over La Liber- 
tad, one motor sputtered and cut out. 

The General went to a window and 
gazed out at the plane. It was banking 
out over the bay, flying on one motor 
now; and as it banked he saw under the 
wing concentric circles of red, green and 
orange. He saw, too, that it was a flying 
boat, and so he knew it for one of the 
three Sobrantean Coast Guard ships. He 
watched it land well out in the bay, turn 
and taxi toward the beach; it came slow- 
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ly in through a two-foot surf, so the 
General realized the wheels had been let 
down and that the plane would crawl up 
onto the beach to discharge passengers. 
Then, just as the black shiny tires ap- 
peared above the wave-wash, the remain- 
ing motor sputtered and died. 

The clerk stood beside the General and 
watched the plane. Presently two men 
climbed out and began accepting suit- 
cases from one still in the cabin; they 
carried the suitcases ashore and went 
back for more; then a third man dropped 
down into the wash and came ashore 
also; whereupon the trio, carrying two 
suitcases each, walked up the beach to 
the head of the wharf, out on the wharf 
and up the gangplank of the steamer. 

“They’ve abandoned that Government 
plane,” the General suggested; “so the 
smart thing for you to do, brother, is or- 
ganize a gang of cargadores to haul it up 
beyond highwater mark and anchor it 
there. How like a spig to hop off without 
making certain he had gas enough for the 
journey!” 

He went back into the office and lay 
down on the floor again. In about half 


“JT do not under- 
stand, my general. 
I called to receive 
your surrender.” 


an hour he heard the door open, and the 
girl called: “Hi, General.” 

The General got up, stood weakly to 
attention and bowed to her and the iron- 
gray man with her. “This is my father, 
John R. Harkness,” the girl announced. 
“Father, this is General Stuart McNeil, 
commander-in-chief of the late revo- 
lutionary army.” 

“Ha,” Harkness murmured coldly. “A 
soldier of fortune, eh? And anxious to 
make your get-away via our steamer. 
Well, I’m here to inform you, General 
McNeil, that you’re out of luck if you 
expect this company to confer a favor on 
any soldier of fortune. You knew what 
you were doing when you thrust your 
nose into the late ruckus; you realized 
the price you’d have to pay if your side 
lost and the other side caught you, so—” 

He paused suddenly as the General 
drew his machete. “If I hear another 
peep out of this peculiar father of yours, 
Miss Harkness,” the General announced, 
“Tl cut his right ear off. Why, he’s in- 
sulting. I haven’t asked him for a favor, 
and I do not expect him to sell me a 
ticket, and you know why. I’m down 
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and out, and in all probability I’m going 
to die tonight; but while I live, I'll be 
treated with courtesy and dignity or 
know the reason why.” 

“You clear out of this office,’ Harkness 
ordered. “I don’t want these expensive 
plate-glass windows shot full of holes.” 

“Tnasmuch as I do not wish my person 
to be shot full of holes, I’m going to stay, 
Mr. Harkness. And incidentally, I am 
not a soldier of fortune. Although my 
parents were both British subjects, I was 
born in Sobrante, and with the exception 
of the period I spent in school and college 
in the United States, I have lived here all 
my life. I vote here, and since I am not 
registered as a British subject in the 
office of the British Consul at San Buena- 
ventura, the capital, it follows that I am 
a citizen of Sobrante and as such morally 
entitled to revolute whenever I wish to.” 

“T told you he was a gentleman,” Miss 
Harkness told her father triumphantly. 

John R. Harkness looked distressed. 
“Confound it, General, you’re a frightful 
embarrassment to me.” 

“On the contrary, sir, you are a fright- 
ful embarrassment to me! You now 
wish to save me from a firing-squad, and 
you have the power to do so, but the price 
is prohibitive. I realize that. Indeed, 
I so informed your daughter.” 

“Y’m sorry, General, but—” 

“Doubtless many widows and orphans 
depend for their sustenance on the divi- 
dends from the C. A. F. stock the head of 
the family left them, Mr, Harkness. Nat- 
urally you can not sacrifice them for me, 
so please say no more about it.” 

“You are magnificent, sir.” 

“T’m hungry, too. If you want to be 
nice, send a waiter ashore with a dinner 
for the condemned man. I had some 
barbecued monkey two days ago. And 
speaking of embarrassment, try eating a 
monkey sometime. The one I ate re- 
minded me of my old uncle Angus.” 

“T'll send you dinner, General,” said 
Harkness; and he departed. The Gen- 
eral said to the girl: “You scram, too.” 

“You lie down and go to sleep, while 
I keep watch. You wouldn’t care to have 
the enemy surprise you, would you?” 

“You overflow with sound ideas, Miss 
Harkness.” And promptly the General 
lay down again back of the counter and 
almost instantly went to sleep. In about 
an hour two waiters came from the steam- 
er bearing food in flaming chafing-dishes ; 
they used a desk for a table, and the girl 
awakened the General, who washed his 
face and hands at a basin in the corner 


and fell to on his dinner. John R. Hark- 
ness had even sent cocktails in a thermos 
bottle, a quart of Rhine wine and a four- 
bit cigar. 

In the midst of the meal the General 
suddenly said to the clerk: “The com- 
pany has a radio set-up here. I’d like to 
send a radiogram to San Buenaventura. 
T’ll pay for it,” he added parenthetically. 

“Sorry, but we have been unable to 
raise San Buenaventura all day. Had a 
message to send for the local comman- 
dant. He’s getting low on rations and 
wanted to prod the army quartermaster.” 

“Just some more of my hard luck. 
Young-feller-m’lad, you seem so friendly, 
I believe you would gladly do me a small 
favor.” 

“T would, General.” 

“Then scout around La Libertad until 
you find the commandant of the garrison, 
and say to him that General McNeil will 
be infinitely obliged to him if he will 
come here to discuss with General Mc- 
Neil a matter of importance to both of 
us. As evidence of good faith, take with 
you and deliver to the commandant my 
Thompson machine-gun and all my am- 
munition, together with this belt and the 
pistols and machete.” 

“Have you gone insane?” Miss Hark- 
ness almost screamed. “You are signing 
your own death-warrant.” 

The General grinned. “Remember 
those lines from Lord Macaulay’s ‘Ho- 
ratius at the Bridge’? Ill recite them in 
case you do not: 


To every man upon this earth, 
Death cometh soon or late. 

So how can man die better, 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 


With a jerk of his thumb he sent the 
clerk away. In about twenty minutes 
the latter returned accompanied by a 


politely saluted the General, who smiled 
upon him and said in Spanish: “My dear 
Captain, pray be seated. May I offer 
you a glass of this delicious Rhine wine? 
Ah, thank you. My compliments, Cap- 
tain. I have summoned you here to in- 
form you that from this day forward you 
are to have the rank of major.” 

“T do not understand, my General. I 
have called to receive your surrender.” 

“You have reached an erroneous con- 
clusion, Major. Last night the army re- 
volted in San Buenaventura, the Moncada 
government fell, and the president, with 
two fellow-villains, fled in a Coast Guard 
seaplane. They landed here this after- 
noon, while you, doubtless, were enjoy- 
ing your siesta, and are even now aboard 
the steamer. I announce myself to you 
as provisional president of Sobrante, and 
it is my order that you shall go aboard 
the steamer immediately and inform the 
ex-president and his companions that 
they are in arrest by my order.” 


HE commandant squirmed, for he 

was on the horns of a dilemma. If he 
elected to accept as the truth the Gen- 
eral’s preposterous statement and obey 
him, and it should develop later that the 
General had sold him a pup, so to speak, 
he would, in all probability, be shot by 
Moncada’s order. If, on the other hand, 
he declined to obey the order of General 
McNeil and found later that he should 
have done so, he would, in all probability, 
be shot by order of General McNeil. 

“You hesitate,” said the General sharp- 
ly. “Would I have surrendered my weap- 
ons if I did not know whereof I speak? 
Obey!” 

The commandant sighed deeply. “I 
obey, my General.” 

“Do you know Moncada when you see 
him ?” 

“Ves, my General.” 

“Well, remember, if he is still the presi- 
dent, he will laugh and come quietly with 
you; but if he is not, he will go for his 
gun.” 

“T do not doubt it,” the unhappy com- 
mandant promised. 

“T observe I have made no mistake in ~ 
promoting you to a majority.” 

The General resumed his dinner. Sud- 
denly he said to the girl: 

“What’s your first name?” 

“Dorothy.” 

“Tf I should get to New York and a 
tailor that knows his business, will you 
come out to dinner with me and dance, 


captain of Sobrantean infantry, who very Dorothy?” 
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“You’re making love 
to my daughter right 
under my nose,” said 
John R. Harkness. 
“Sometimes,”’ said 
the General, “love 
happens — just like 
that,” 


“Gladly, my General. So you have de- 
cided not to die tonight.” 

“No decision has been reached. I’m 
merely playing a sudden hunch; and if 
the hunch is right, I'll win; if it’s wrong 
—well, about sunset, if you’re listening, 
you'll hear the sound of a volley over in 
the cuartel yard; and if, a few seconds 
later, you see a faint white cloud over 
the roof, that will be my ectoplasm 
headed for glory.” 

“Youre driving me crazy,” Dorothy 
Harkness declared, and commenced to 
weep. “You're as callous as—as—an— 
elephant.” 

“As a practical man, I deal in facts, 
not fancies, Miss Dorothy. And please 
dry those tears. Never weep until you 
have to. As the old saw goes, ‘There is 
a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ And in 
warfare the man who stands still fur- 
nishes work for the sanitary detail... . 
When confronted with the necessity for 
doing something, do it. One may do the 
wrong thing; but if he does nothing, he 
will still be doing the wrong thing!” 

He finished the last of the wine and 
lighted the cigar. “Really,” he mur- 
mured, as he blew a smoke-ring, “God is 
singularly good, and the devil not half 
bad.” He stepped to the window and 
gazed down the dock. “It won’t be long 
now, Miss Dorothy. Here comes the 
commandant.” 

“Alone?” 

“All alone.” 

Again the girl commenced to weep 
silently. The door opened ; she heard the 
click of heels; and then the commandant 
was speaking in Spanish, which she 
understood perfectly. 
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“Sir, I have to report that I saw the 
late President Moncada on deck and ap- 
proached him respectfully, not with my 
pistol in hand, but with the flap of the 


I said: ‘It is my 


’ 


holster unbuttoned. 
duty to inform you, Sefior Moncada— 
And that was as far as I got.” 

“He reached for his gun, eh?” 

“He did. I could see the fright in his 
eyes as I approached. Well, my General, 
he died instantly.” 

“Good. How about his companions?” 

“One of them was General Contreras, 
commander-in-chief of the army under 
Moncada; and the other was Vallejo, the 
secretary of the treasury. Contreras is 
a pilot. He flew the party over to La 
Libertad. Well, as I stated, my General, 
both these villains were present, and the 
shooting became general. However, 
thanks doubtless to the virtuous life I 
have always led, the good God saw fit to 
spare me.’ 

“In the name of a grateful republic, I 
thank you, Colonel. You have dwelt too 
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long in this dull La Libertad; so if you 


will indicate to me tomorrow the garrison | 


you would like to command, I shall see 
that your wish is granted. My mule is 
tethered in the bananas at the top of the 
Calle Real. Beso good, my dear Colonel, 
as to send a soldier up to rescue the poor 
animal, and water and feed him and give 
him a deep soft bed. He is a noble little 
fellow.” 


HE Colonel saluted and departed, and 

John R. Harkness came bounding in. 
“There’s hell to pay and no pitch hot!” 
he declared. ‘The local commandant 
came aboard a few minutes ago, and shot 
and killed the three Sobrantean gentle- 
men who flew over here this afternoon 
and booked passage to New York.” 

“As provisional president of Sobrante, 
TI ordered the commandant to place them 
in arrest, Mr. Harkness. They were 
killed resisting arrest, which saves the 
provisional government the trouble of 
putting them before firing-squads.” 

“How do you know you're the provi- 
sional president of Sobrante?” Harkness 
demanded. 

“T feel it in my bones, Mr. Harkness. 
I’m the logical candidate. I’ve suffered 
for the cause. I had the Government 
forces licked when I was taken ill with 
jungle fever, and my second in command, 
a Sobrantean, got brave and tackled a 
force twice our size. He would have won 
if he had started to the assault and kept 
on going, but being a spig, he lay out all 
day on a hillside and swapped shots with 
the enemy until his ammunition was ex- 
hausted; then a force appeared in his 
rear, and he and his men stood up and 
yelled, ‘Viva, Moncada!’ and the war 
was over. Two of my faithful Fidoes 
hid me and got a doctor for me; and 
when I was well enough to sit a mule, I 
sat one—and here I am.” 

“Have you any idea why the Govern- 
ment forces revolted last night ?” 

“T think,” said the General, with a 
smug little smile, “they were pretty sore 
at Moncada because they took a number 
of horrible lickings before they won one 
victory. And I imagine he didn’t pay 
them when the job was done. His régime 
always showed a deficit. He was such a 
thoughtful man. He kept raising his own 
salary and sending it to the United 
States, against a rainy day.” 

“Do you think the army will now ac- 
claim you as provisional president, and 
that later the people will, by popular 
vote, elect you?” 
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“Ido. My old gang will rise again if I 
say the word, and I'll be the national 
hero for having fixed Moncada’s clock. 
When I come riding into the capital on 
my mule, all ragged and filthy as you see 
me, and with my old Tommy gun across 
the saddle—why, damn it, man, I know 
these people, and I can stage a show 
they’ll like.” 

“For instance?” 

“T’ll resolutely decline to be a candi- 
date for the presidency. As a matter of 
fact, I do not want the job, but Ill have 
to take it if I do not seek it. Tl hold 
office two years and get back my father’s 
estates, which Moncada expropriated ; 
and then Ill beat it to the U. S. A. before 
some crook with political ambitions 
tosses a pineapple into the presidential 
automobile.” 

“How did you discover Moncada had 
abdicated ?” 

“T guessed he had, but I didn’t discover 
it until I sent the commandant to arrest 
him.” 

“But how did you know he was 
aboard ?” 

“T didn’t know. I merely suspected. 
Three men arrived in a Government 
plane, with just enough gas to get them 
here; one motor conked before they 
landed and the other before they got 
quite ashore, which proves they left for 
their journey in a deal of a hurry. In 
fact, one might logically suspect that 
somebody was pursuing them. 


“VY TPON arrival here, they abandoned 

the plane. I reasoned they must 
be governmental brass hats, to ride that 
plane; and I figured they had stolen it 
and in such a hurry they had to take a 
chance it contained sufficient gas to get 
them to La Libertad, where they must 
have known your steamer was loading 
bananas. Well, when Government offi- 
cials abandon a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar flying-boat, it’s because the boat 
is hot and so are they. It occurred to me, 
furthermore, that if I were running for 
my life, I’d take the precaution to insure 
that nobody could wire ahead and have 
me stopped. So I pretended to your 
clerk here I wanted to send a radiogram 
to the capital—and lo, he informed me 
your operator had been trying all day, 
in vain, to raise San Buenaventura. Con- 
sequently I figured some thoughtful per- 
son had exploded a few sticks of dyna- 
mite in the radio receiving-station at the 
capital—and that made it look more and 
more like a hot presidential trail. So I 


GENERAL McNEIL PLAYS A HUNCH 


took a chance. I bet my life I was right 
—and I was!” 

“Son,” said John R. Harkness, “you 
have everything. When you've cleaned 
up down here, come to New York and see 
me. I'll have a top-hole job for you with 
Central American Fruit—vice-president 
in charge of foreign relations. You could 
do us a lot of good.” 


PPRAISINGLY, the General looked 

at Dorothy Harkness. ‘“Well,” he 

said to her, “we had a few high moments 
together, didn’t we?” 

The girl nodded, and the General con- 
tinued: “I think I’d like to have some 
more high moments with you, my dear— 
I think we might continue to throw off 
sparks to light each other’s lives while 
we grow old together. ... Got a radio- 
phone aboard your steamer, Mr. Hark- 
ness ?”” 

Harkness nodded. “With your per- 
mission, sir, I’ll use it to telephone an 
important personage in San Buenaven- 
tura and give him the data for three 
funeral notices.” 

He blew a succession of smoke-rings 
from John R. Harkness’ cigar. “I feel a 
little bit weak, now that it’s all over,” he 
admitted. “I was cornered for fair. 
There’s a trail that runs north a hundred 
miles to the border, but escape that way 
was out of the question. My poor mule, 
like his master, was sadly in need of new 
shoes, and also like his master, was suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. ... We were a 
month in the jungle, and we were both 
done in.” 

“T have, for the first time,” said Doro- 
thy Harkness to her father, “met a very 
gallant gentleman. I had thought there 
were no more of his kind bred—that the 
world was quite filled with egotistic half- 
baked cubs—when up pops the General.” 

“You do not obey orders,” the General 
complained. “I told you to scram, and 
you wouldn’t. Suppose the shooting had 
started while you still were sticking 
around ?” 

“Td have stuck, my General—and 
asked them for your body when it was 
over.” Her eyes flooded. ‘The ship’s 
doctor would have—well, I’d have taken 
you home to your mother in New York. 
I read in that magazine article that she 
lives there.” 

The General’s bold blue eyes went 
moist now. ‘“You’re wonderful, my dear. 
T had thought your type had been washed 
out.... Listen, girl. I can get what I 
want out of the new government without 


being president. Do you want me to tell 
that important personage in San Buena- 
ventura that I’ll give him a leg-up for the 
presidency by leaving Sobrante, provided 
he has Moncada’s expropriation order 
rescinded? That will put me back on 
Easy Street again. And I know he'll 
make the local commandant a colonel 
when I tell him I promised the resolute 


* fellow two raises in rank.” 
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“T think,” said Dorothy Harkness, 
“that instead of my bringing you home to 
your mother, you might bring me home 
to her. I can be pretty nice when I try 
hard, and I’m not always disobedient.” 

“Do you mean,” cried John R. Hark- 
ness, “that you'll be our vice-president in 
charge of foreign relations—now ?” 

“Ves, now. I don’t know what the 
stipend is, and I do not greatly care, but 
what I want to know is: Am I on the pay- 
roll now, and does the job carry author- 
ity?” 

“You are, and it does. You're high, 
low and jack-in-the-game south of Vera 
Cruz.” 

“Young-feller-m’lad,” said the vice- 
president in charge of foreign relations 
to the clerk, “send a radiogram to the 
New York office with instructions to send 
two new clerks to La Libertad on the 
next steamer. One’s fired, and you're 
promoted to executive assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of foreign rela- 
tions. I like men who are kind and who 
do not care for blood-money; I always 
remember such when I come into my 
kingdom.” 


E took Dorothy Harkness by the 
hand and led her out into the after- 

noon sunshine. “Gosh!” said John R. 
Harkness, “you’re fast on your feet, 
General. You’re making love to my 
daughter right under my nose.” 

“Sometimes,” the General replied, 
“love happens—just like that. I’m too 
tired to present my credentials now, but 
I have them.” He lifted the girl’s hand 
to his lips and kissed it reverently. “Isn’t 
life wonderful, darling?” he whispered. 

Darling gulped, got a grip on herself 
and said: “You do need somebody to look 
after you... . J—I—think Mr. Nord- 
strom, the second mate might—have 
some clothes and shoes to fit you. He’s 
—a big devil—like you and—and—” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said the General 
severely, “never to cry unless you have 
to?” 

“ You great booby,” the girl answered, 
“can’t you see I have to?” 
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Thre distinguished author of “Scara- 

mouche,’ and many other famous 

stories is at his best in this vivid drama 
of the French Revolution. 


ENERAL HOCHE wrote from set up on the heights of Sainte Barbe 

Vannes to the Convention: opposite. 
“The Anglo-Emigré-Chouan A gallant attempt to break through 
forces are shut up in Quiberon had resulted in no more than a futile 
like rats in a trap.” And no man realized gain of some six-score prisoners brought 
the truth of it more bitterly than the off by the Royalists when they were 
Marquis de Puisaye, upon whom weighed flung back. Matters became desperate. 
the responsibility for an expedition which Unless Monsieur de Puisaye could break 
British help had made possible. For if through without delay, to raise the royal 
on the one hand, by putting Fort Pen- standard in the Vendée, the ruin of this 
thiévre—at the head of the causeway last hope of the Monarchists was certain. 
that links the Peninsula of Quiberon Realizing it, he bent his troubled but 
with the mainland—into a state of de- undaunted mind to the conception of a 
fence, and by opening strong entrench- plan that promised well. And it was 
ments ahead of it, manned by his to assist him in considering details, that 
Chouans, Monsieur de Puisaye held Gen- he summoned to his whitewashed, severe 
eral Hoche in check, on the other hand quarters in Fort Penthiévre, Colonel 
he was himself held in check by the Antoine de Lamet and the Vicomte de 
fortifications which General Hoche had Beaumelle, two officers whose military 
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experience he rated above that of any 
other of the emigrés in his following. 
The Marquis sat in his shirt-sleeves, a 
man of a handsome, patrician type, 
youthful and alert, but weary-eyed. His 
burden of anxieties had been increased 
this morning by a peculiarly hateful 
piece of news. It was of a kind to make 
him doubt whether the measures he was 
concerting must not prove vain; but of 
this he made no mention to his present 
coadjutors. With a map spread before 
him, he calmly expounded the proposed 
action to them. Attentive, they leaned 
upon the table, one on each side of him: 
Lamet, a tall, spare man of forty, whose 
narrow, swarthy face, with loose-lipped, 
sneering mouth and close-set eyes flank- 
ing a predatory nose, made credible his 
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“Very interesting,” said the 

Marquis slowly. “And very 

reassuring, too—if I could 
only believe it.” 


rather sinister repute. An uncanny fa- 
cility for reckoning odds rendered him 
formidable at hazard, whilst a readiness 
to quarrel, and some four deaths that 
stood to his credit, made him respected 
as a swordsman. Beaumelle, plump and 
rosy, was by contrast an incarnation of 
benignity. In common they possessed 
only the gravity in which they listened 
to their leader’s exposition. 

In brief, his proposal was to send out 
some six or seven thousand Chouans, 
well armed and equipped, under such 
officers as he could spare. They would 
leave Quiberon by boat, and land farther 
down the coast, at Morbihan or Carnac. 


Then, in small parties, gathering recruits 
as they went, and moving only by night, 
so as not to attract attention, they 
would come circuitously to place them- 
selves in the rear of Sainte Barbe, ready 
to strike thence at the moment deter- 
mined by Puisaye for a sortie in force. 

“The only flaw,” he ended, his mind 
upon the intelligence received that morn- 
ing, “is that such a plan asks time— 
more time, perhaps, than we shall be 
vouchsafed. However, you have heard 
it. Now let me have your views.” 

There was a spell of silence disturbed 
only by the rustle of the sea under the 
windows that stood open to such breeze 
as might come to temper the sweltering 
heat of that July day. 


HE two officers were still bending 

studiously over the map, still ponder- 
ing what they had been told, when an 
orderly officer entered the room. 

“Captain Faviot,” he announced, “has 
just arrived and is asking to see Your 
Excellency at once.” 

Beaumelle, absorbed as he was, may 
not even have heard the announcement. 
But Lamet slowly straightened himself, 
cast a sidelong glance at the Marquis, 
and surprised an odd, startled expression 
on his lofty countenance. 

“Captain Faviot!” It was a moment 
before he spoke again. “Really? Cap- 
tain Faviot?” Abruptly he added: “Oh, 
but bring him in at once.” After a 
thoughtful pause the Marquis turned 
wearily smiling eyes upon his com- 
panions. “This,” he told them, “should 
be very interesting. Perhaps I should 
have informed you— But no matter. 
You will hear it now.” And upon that, 
he sank his chin to his ruffles and lapsed, 
frowning, into thought again. 

Faviot came in with a clatter of the 
sabots that were a part of his peasant 
masquerade. He was alert and debonair, 
and of a slender elegance that was not 
to be extinguished by his baggy Bréton 
breeches and rough coat of brown home- 
spun. 

There was drawling languor in Pui- 
saye’s greeting. 

“Ah, Faviot! Well returned! A pleas- 
ant surprise. From your long absence, 
I began to fear that we might not see 
you again. —Don’t go, Lieutenant,” he 
added sharply, to the orderly officer. 
Then his glance, returning to Faviot, 
invited him to speak. 

The newcomer met the glance with a 
wry smile. “There were difficulties, 
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Monsieur le Marquis. Until yesterday 
I lacked a pretext on which to get away 
from the Republican headquarters at 
Vannes without exciting suspicion.” 

“Let us give thanks that in the end 
you succeeded. Excellent! You con- 
ceive that I am impatient for your news.” 

Faviot became glib. He was able, he 
asserted, positively to announce that no 
movement against Quiberon would be 
possible for at least a fortnight. Not 
only was Hoche not in sufficient force 
for any such undertaking, but even the 
force at his disposal was immobilized by 
lack of supplies. His men were almost 
in rags, without boots, and inadequately 
armed. He was pressing not only for 
supplies, but also for reinforcements; 
and Faviot had gathered from the Rep- 
resentative Tallien, who was at Vannes 
with the General, that the Convention 
could spare him neither the one nor the 
other, unless the Army of Cherbourg 
were to be depleted, which was unlikely. 
Therefore the Royalist army in Quibe- 
ron could at least be sure of a breathing 
space. 

Puisaye heard him out without inter- 
ruption, his dark, tired eyes solemnly ob- 
serving him the while. When the tale 
was told, he looked, with the same grav- 
ity of countenance, from one to the other 
of his coadjutors. 

“Very good, is it not?” 

The Vicomte de Beaumelle grinned 
broadly. “It could not be better.” 

Lamet offered no comment, but his 
sneering mouth settled into lines of sat- 
isfaction. 

“Very interesting,” said the Marquis 
slowly. “And it would be very reassur- 
ing too, if—if I could only believe it.” 

Faviot laughed away the doubt. 

“T can assure you, sir, that I am not 
mistaken.” 

“J wonder. For it happens, Captain 
Faviot, that you are not the only agent 
of mine who has been in Vannes in the 
last week.” 


E paused there, as if to observe the 
effect of his announcement. But 
while it brought a startled look into the 
countenances of Lamet and Beaumelle, 
who may have caught the ominous note 
in Puisaye’s dry tones, Faviot’s only re- 
sponse was the half-smile of one who 
waits in courteous attention for an ex- 
planation. 
“Because I despaired of your return,” 
the Marquis resumed, “persuaded that 
you must have been overtaken by one 


“Your only thought is to trick me, Faviot.” 
Lamet pointed to the pistol. “That is all I can 
do for you.” 


of those mischances to which men of 
your activities are sometimes subject, 
and because it was important that I 
should have news, I found another gal- 
lant fellow to venture into Vannes for 
me some days ago. He returned this 
morning; and the odd thing is that in 
no particular does his report agree with 
yours. He places General Hoche’s force 
at more than twice the strength of your 
estimate. He tells me that the Repub- 
lican troops are fully, and even excel- 
lently, equipped ; and he assures me that 
an attack may be expected at any mo- 
ment.” 

Faviot’s calm was unperturbed by 
more than a faint scorn. “If he was so 
grossly deceived, it is clear that he can- 
not have had my opportunities for cor- 
rectly informing himself.” 

“But that is not yet the end of his 
communication. He discovered that the 
Republicans are counting confidently 
upon treachery to place them shortly in 
possession of Penthiévre—and, so, of 
Quiberon. He warned me that a double- 
dealing spy would come to lull me into 
a false sense of security by exactly the 
report which you have brought. From 
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this you will gather, Captain Faviot, 
that his opportunities for informing him- 
self were quite exceptional.” 

Faviot was stirred at last. He dis- 
played excitement. “But this is fan- 
tastic, Monsieur le Marquis! This man 
is something more than merely mis- 
taken.” 

Puisaye answered with his weary gen- 
tleness: “Do not lose sight of the cir- 
cumstance that your arrival confirms his 
report. Also pay particular attention to 
the fact that the information he brings 
can be of no service to the enemy, while 
what you tell me might, but for that 
forewarning, help General Hoche very 
considerably.” 

He looked beyond Faviot at the round- 
eyed lieutenant. “Be good enough,” he 
requested without change of tone, “to 
call the guard.” 

Faviot stared hard at the Marquis. 
Then, with a toss of the head and a 
shrug of his shoulders, his voice sudden- 
ly bitter, “Bah!” he said. “This is the 
reward for risking life in your service.” 

“Will you protract the comedy, sir? 
The service in which your life was risked, 
and is now forfeit, was not mine.” 
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“T am to be shot, then, merely because 
my report does not agree with another’s. 
Shot on a presumption!” His anger 
flamed forth. It had turned him pale. 
“So as to round things off, you had bet- 
ter shoot your other agent at the same 
time. Then you will be sure of having 
disposed of the false one.” 

“Vou forget the evidence I have shown 
you.” 

“You call that evidence?” 

“We may be able to find more.” A 
corporal clanked in, followed by two 
troopers, and the Marquis ordered them 
to search the Captain. 

With a twisted smile and another of 
his shrugs, Faviot submitted himself to 
the corporal’s hands. The conténts of his 
pockets were turned out: a bundle of 
assignats, a silver snuffbox, a_ silver 
watch, a handkerchief, a small powder- 
flask, some loose bullets and a long, 
handsome pistol with a damascened bar- 
rel and a silver-mounted stock. But 
apart from the assignats, which the Mar- 
quis examined one by one, not so much 
as a fragment of paper was discovered. 
The corporal, however, knew his busi- 
ness, and the search did not end there. 
Before it was done, Faviot stood naked, 
the lining had been ripped away from 
his coat and waistcoat, and even the 
wooden soles of his clogs had been 
scrutinized to make sure that they were 
in one piece. All was vain, and at last 
he was permitted to resume the wreck- 
age of his wear. 

“Take him away, Lieutenant,” the 
Marquis ordered. “Place him under 
close guard.” 

The officer tapped Faviot’s shoulder. 
“Come, sir.” 


AVIOT did not move. He stood quiet- 

ly buttoning his coat, squarely facing 
Puisaye. Beads of sweat glistened on 
his brow below the black fringe of hair, 
and he was very pale. But his manner 
remained quietly composed. He looked 
at the objects on the table. “Is there 
any reason why my effects should not 
be restored to me?” 

The Marquis raised his brows. Then 
he leaned forward, and set aside the 
pistol and the knife. “You may have 
the rest,” he said. 

Faviot smiled. “Add the pistol, mon- 
sieur, and a few grains of powder for the 
priming, and I will save you all further 
trouble.” 

“Ah, that—” Puisaye began; then sud- 
denly he checked. “Take him away.” 
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It was some time after he had gone, 
before the Marquis stirred from his 
brooding. 

“The pity of it!” he said. “For that 
is a brave man.” 

“A spy,” said Beaumelle in disgust. 

“A spy, of course. And it is one of 
our conventions to hold spies in con- 
tempt. Have you ever thought what 
courage is required to be a spy? Reserve 
your contempt, my friend, for the traitor 
here who is prepared to sell us to the 
enemy. For him, be sure that I shall 
have no spark of pity.” 


AMET?’S dark face was gloomy with 
thought. “I suppose,” he grumbled, 
“that you can depend upon your in- 
former—that there is no possibility of 
an error about this traitor in our ranks.” 
“There is no error, And this man 
must be found. God knows, our situa- 
tion is difficult enough, without treach- 
ery to entangle us further.” 

“That, of course. But how to find the 
man unless Faviot can be induced to 
talk? And Faviot—” Colonel de Lamet 
shrugged, and began to pace the room. 
“Vou’ve seen the stuff he’s made of.” 

“Ves. Tve seen that. But I’ve known 
tougher fibers broken. My Chouans 
have ways of their own to make men 
talk.” 

Lamet halted in his pacing, and turned 
a blank stare of horror upon the Mar- 
quis. “My God! Are you thinking of 
torture ?” 

The livid reproach and anger in that 
narrow face annoyed Puisaye. “What 
then? Ihave a responsibility to the men 
of this expedition, to the cause in which 
I fight. Shall I be squeamish where so 
much is at stake?” More gently he 
added: ‘You must realize that, my dear 
Lamet.” 

“Squeamish!” said Lamet. “Pardieu! 
I never yet was accounted that. I’m a 
rough man of camps, inured to rough 
ways and even to bloodshed. But this, 
sir! It belongs to the Dark Ages. It 
fills me with horror.” Peremptorily he 
ended: “Hang the man, and have done 
with him.” 

The gentle-faced Beaumelle softly 
asked a question: “And let his secret 
perish with him? Leave our cause and 
ourselves in jeopardy? Unthinkable!” 

“What is unthinkable is that we 
should dishonor ourselves.” 

“Lamet!” Puisaye’s voice was sharp. 
“You will leave my honor out of this 
discussion.” 
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Instantly Lamet displayed contrition. 
“Forgive me, Excellency. Assign my 
heat to the repugnance this arouses in 
me.” 

“Do you suppose that my own re- 
pugnance is less than yours? Don’t you 
perceive that duty leaves me no choice? 
As it is, even this may fail.” 

“Tt surely will, if I know Faviot. Per- 
haps—” The Colonel broke off, fingering 
his lip, his brow creased in thought. “I 
wonder, now. I wonder if we might not 
succeed without going quite so far.” He 
was Suddenly eager. “Will you let me 
try? 

“Gladly, my dear Lamet. I'll gladly 
have you try anything that promises 
success.” 

The Colonel came briskly to the table. 
“Then let me have his pistol, Excel- 
lency.” 

“His pistol? What is in your mind?” 

“The request he made. I have been 
on good terms with Faviot, and I can go 
to him as a friend, to warn him and to 
reason with him. I shall remind him 
that there is no firing-party for spies; 
that hanging is what awaits him; and 
that even this is not the worst that he 
has to fear—that, in short, he will be tor- 
tured if he refuses to speak. The pros- 
pect may suffice to weaken his spirit; 
then will be the time to offer him his 
pistol, so that he may escape the pain 
and ignominy of the rope: the pistol in 
exchange for the traitor’s name. It may 

ct. 

“Why should it? It is hardly a tempt- 
ing offer.” 

“But it is always something; and 
backed by the threat of torture, it may 
seem much.” 

“A waste of time,” was the uncompro- 
mising opinion of the cherubic Beau- 
melle. 

“But it costs us nothing to try,” La- 
met insisted. “If I fail, we shall have 
lost nothing.” 

“True,” the Marquis agreed, but with- 
out fervor. He considered a moment; 
then shrugged. “Very well, Lamet. Do 
your best.” 

The Colonel waited for no more. 
“Trust me,” he said, and pocketing the 
pistol, he went off on his errand. 


HE tieutenant conducted him to the 
room, a little way down the corridor, 

in which Faviot had been confined. La- 
met went in alone, and closed the door. 

The prisoner, seated cross-legged be- 

side a square deal table on which his el- 
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bow rested, looked up when the Colonel 
stood before him; but he made no shift 
to rise, and there was a dryness in his 
greeting. 

“Ah, my Colonel. I thought that you 
would come.” 

Lamet stepped to the opposite side of 
the table, his face dark. He spoke 
quietly across it. “You are in bad case, 
my friend.” 

“Faith, one might suspect it.” 

“Since you return empty-handed, I do 
not understand why you should have re- 
turned at all.” 

There was a faint, humorous insolence 
in Faviot’s reply. ‘Which means, I sup- 
pose, that you will be hoping that I may 
be not quite empty-handed, after all. Is 
it not?” 

“T will not pretend,” said Lamet, “that 
our relations are of asentimental nature.” 


FTER that there was a silent pause, 
each waiting for the other. 

“Well?” snapped the Colonel at last. 
“You failed at Vannes, did you not?” 

“The clear understanding was that if 
T failed, I should not return. Yet I am 
here.” 

The light of excitement kindled in 
Lamet’s dark eyes. “But then—” 

“Tt’s this way: the Representatives 
agree to the amount, but not your con- 
ditions. Tallien will not trust you to the 
extent of paying in advance.” 

“When I offered to pledge my honor?” 

“Vour honor!” Faviot’s quiet smile 
brought the blood into the Colonel’s 
sallow cheeks. “My friend, I have come 
back to offer a compromise. The half- 
million livres in gold has been sent to 
Switzerland, and lodged for you at 
Katzenstein’s Bank in Bale.’ An order 
on Katzenstein will be delivered to you, 
together with a passport, the moment 
this job is done, which should be some 
three days hence: on the night of the 
twentieth, unless you perceive an in- 
convenience in the date.” 

The Colonel paced away to the door 
and back. His face was dark, and he 
breathed quickly. When he had halted 
again, keeping his voice to the low mut- 
ter which they had used, “I told you,” 
he said through his teeth, “that I would 
work only cash in hand. Do you sup- 
pose I'll risk my neck on the word of 
any filthy sans-culotte? You should have 
believed me, and kept away, instead of 
running your neck into a noose. For 
they won’t even shoot you, Faviot. 
They’ll hang you. And I can do noth- 
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ing for you—nothing but this.” And he 
lugged from his pocket Faviot’s silver- 
mounted pistol, and flung it on the table. 
From a small powder-flask he poured be- 
side it a little heap of black powder for 
the priming. 

“Ah!” Faviot uncrossed his legs. In 
silence, his face set, he watched the 
Colonel take up the pistol again, raise 
the lid of the pan and convey to it a 
couple of pinches of the powder. 

When he had set the weapon back up- 
on the board at the Captain’s elbow, 
Faviot spoke. 

“Much obliged. It was clever and hu- 
mane of you to persuade the Marquis to 
grant me this means of comparatively 
easy exit. Very clever. And thoughtful. 
But it is neither clever nor thoughtful to 
refuse a little risk where half a million 
is to be made. And made so easily.” 


T was no overstatement. The plan, 
for which the collaboration of a person 
in Lamet’s position of authority at Pen- 
thiévre was an absolute essential, was 
of an utter simplicity: 

Since a frontal attack upon Penthiévre 
was likely to prove too costly even if 
successful, Hoche had determined upon 
an assault from the sea. He would ap- 
proach in force by night, not from the 
great bay, which was kept by the British 
fleet, but from the open western side, 
landing his troops on the rocks from 
which the fortress sprang. Lamet’s part, 
to be played at dead of night on the 
appointed date, was to deliver the six- 
score Republican prisoners from their 
captivity in the fort, quietly arm them 
from the arsenal, proceed with them as 
quietly, to overpower the sentries, and 
then, in possession of the ramparts, to 
await there the troops that would scale 
the walls. 

The rest of the plan was simpler still. 
These invaders would overpower the 
sleeping garrison, throw down the bridge 
and sally forth to fall upon the rear of 
the advanced entrenchments, while an- 
other Republican division charged them 
simultaneously in front. Failure was 
hardly possible; and before daybreak 
Penthiévre, and consequently all Quibe- 
ron, should be in the hands of Hoche, 
and the Royalist adventure would be 
definitely at an end. 

The real risk, in Colonel de Lamet’s 
mind, was not the risk of playing his 
prescribed part in this, but the risk of 
being cheated by the Republicans when 
it was played. He said so plainly. 
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Faviot sighed. “You do the Conven- 
tion a gross injustice. You may depend 
that the order on Katzenstein, and the 
passport, will be promptly delivered to 
you, once Penthiévre is captured. I give 
you my word that provision has been 
made. The Convention does not break 
faith. Half a million! Almost as much 
as was paid the Duke of Brunswick to 
lose the battle of Valmy.” 

His firm assurances were not without 
effect. With hands clasped behind him, 
the Colonel paced away again, hesitation 
obviously battling with his greed. 

“Of course, as things have fallen out,” 
Faviot quietly added, and so, perhaps, 
disclosed the confidence upon which he 
based his composure, “you will have to 
contrive to get me out of this, so that I 
may carry word of the date agreed. To 
a man in your position of authority, that 
should be easy enough.” 

Lamet spun round on his heel to face 
him. “Ah! Have you been trusting to 
that? That’s the trick, is it? I see. 
But these papers? This order and this 
passport? Where are they?” 

“T have said that provision has been 
made. They will be delivered to you 
without fail when you’ve done your part.” 

“You are lying, Faviot. Your only 
thought is to trick me into saving your 
dirty skin. Well, my friend, you’ve mis- 
calculated.” He pointed to the pistol. 
“That is all that I can do for you.” 

Faviot’s nonchalant assurance was at 
last swept away. He grew deathly pale; 
his eyes narrowed. He was bitter. “The 
worst of dealing with a betrayer is that 
he sees a betrayer in every other man. 
Wait!” He sprang suddenly to his feet. 
Lamet was already at the door. “Wait, 
or you may regret it before you are an 


hour older.” 
Ee Colonel turned, his hand upon 
the latch. ‘“What’s that?” 

“Come back, and listen.” Faviot sat 
down again, and again leaned his elbow 
on the table. His voice resumed its 
earlier smoothness. “It’s a delicate con- 
cern of yours to wish to save me the un- 
pleasantness of hanging.” 

“Tt’s not only from hanging that I 
save you, my friend, but from Chouan 
torture,” Lamet answered—too quickly, 
as he realized when he heard Faviot’s 
soft, bitter laugh. 

“So, so! The murder’s out. Your 
concern for me becomes understandable. 
You fear that under torture I may say 
too much. Faith, now, that gives me to 
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think, my Colonel. I wonder, could I 
make a bargain with Monsieur de Pui- 
saye?” 

“A bargain?” Lamet turned cold from 
head to foot. 

“It should be worth more to him to 
learn the name of his betrayer than just 
to hang a wretched spy. If I were to 
offer him that information in return for 
my life— Who knows?” 

“Name of God!” The Colonel leaned 
heavily upon the table, his eyes ablaze 
in a face turned leaden. “Miserable cur! 
Would you buy your life at the price of 
betraying the side that pays you?” 

“An overstatement, my Colonel. Only 
at the price of betraying you, by which 
my side would lose nothing, since you 
refuse to serve us. Come, now: it is not 
too late to change your mind. Be sen- 
sible, in your own interest. The Re- 
public is not to be cheated; neither am 
I. You'll save your skin only by fixing 
the date for the enterprise, and getting 
me out of this, so that I may carry word 
of it to Hoche. There’s more than half 
a million in it for you now. There’s 
your life as well. You may be risking 
it if you act as I demand. You will 
certainly forfeit it if you don’t.” 


AMET trembled so with rage and fear 

that the table upon which he leaned 

shook under his weight. His voice came 
in a hoarse rasp. 

“You wretched fool! Do you think 
your bare word—the word of a damned 
spy—will be believed against mine?” 

“Perhaps not. But my proofs will be. 

“Proofs? What proofs?” 

“You'll find out, if you persist in 
obstinacy. Meanwhile, take my word 
for it. For that and the rest. It’s your 
only hope of salvation—to say nothing 
of fortune.” 

The Colonel stood back from the 
table, and fury turned his face into a 
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mask of evil. Standing there, he seemed 
to strike an attitude, his left hand be- 
hind him, his right thrust into the 
breast of his gold-laced coat. 

Faviot, seated at his ease, met that 
lowering glance of baffled rage with a 
sly smile of triumph. 

“Well, my Colonel?” he asked at last. 
“What is your answer ?” i 

It came on the instant. “This!” The 
hand leaped from Lamet’s breast, bring- 
ing a pistol with it. There was a flash 
and a report, and Faviot went over back- 
ward with his chair, shot through the 
head. Momentarily insane from passion, 
the slayer leaned over the table. “Talk 
now, you son of a dog!” he snarled. 

A clatter of steps in the corridor 
brought him instantly to a full sense of 
the situation, and instantly his tale was 
ready. To the two guards who ran in, 


“He attacks you with bare hands. Why did he not use the pistol?” 
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and to the corporal and the lieutenant 
who presently followed, Lamet, having 
coughed the smoke from his lungs, ex- 
plained shortly. 

“T had to shoot him in self-defence. 
It’s deplorable. The dog should have 
hanged.” 


HEY looked at him in blank astonish- 
ment, then shuffled across the room, 
and stood about the fallen man, staring 
at his shattered head, while with every 
heart-beat Lamet was recovering his 
self-control, now that he knew himself 
secure. 
He was mopping his brow with a 
handkerchief, when suddenly the Marquis 
of Puisaye appeared in the open door- 


way. 
“What has happened? I heard a shot, 


and—” His keen glance raked the room. 
“Faviot!” he exclaimed, and asked at 
once: “Is he dead?” 


“Unfortunately,” said Lamet, and re- 
peated: “I was constrained to shoot him 
in self-defence.” 

“Ah!” Puisaye’s questing eyes ob- 
served the pistol on the table, and the 
significant grains of powder beside it, 
and from their presence there he drew a 
swift conclusion. ‘“He spoke, then?” 

Lamet, perceiving the evidence that 
had guided Puisaye, was momentarily 
taken aback. It left him only one pos- 
sible answer. “Yes. He spoke.” There 
was a slight pause before he added the 
first name that occurred to him. “He 
accused Sombreuil.” 

The Marquis gave him a blank stare. 
In all the émigré ranks, there was no 
nobler or more honored name. Perhaps 
it was on this very account that Lamet 
had chosen it, so that the Marquis 
should conclude, as he did: “He lied, 
then.” He spoke with angry emphasis. 
“As well might he have named me or 
you. And you believed him! You must 
have believed him, since you gave him 
the pistol. Where were your wits, man? 
Name of God, where were your wits? 
And now the rascal’s gone, taking his 
secret with him, leaving us perhaps at 
the mercy of this unknown traitor! What 
have you done, Lamet? What have you 
done?” 

Lamet displayed distress. ‘He seemed 
so sincere,” he excused himself. He 
swore it. He took a solemn oath that it 
was Sombreuil. After all, there’s no 
more difficulty in believing it of him 
than of another, where all are men of 
honor, and—” 


His voice trailed into silence. Puisaye 
was at the table. He had picked up the 
pistol, raised the lid of the pan, and hav- 
ing set it down again, with the single 
word, “Primed,” he was now facing La- 
met once more, a frown between his 
brows. ‘But you said that you shot him 
in self-defence.” 

“Why, so I did, and only just in time. 
He sprang at me like a raging madman 
as I was turning to leave.” 

“To attack you with his bare hands?” 

“Why, yes—with his bare hands.” 

“And you see nothing odd in that?” 

“Odd? The instinctive action of a 
man blinded by rage and despair.” 

“He had a pistol at his elbow. You are 
armed. And yet he lets the pistol lie, 
and attacks you with bare hands. What 
instincts did he obey? Why did he not 
use the pistol? It was ready primed. 
Why did he not use it? What reason 
could have—” He broke off sharply, his 
eyes dilating with sudden amazed vision. 
“God of God!” He swung aside, drew 
up a chair, sat down and took up the 
weapon. He drew the ramrod, and 
probed the barrel, to find it loaded. For 
an instant this seemed to leave him at a 
loss. Then, under the wondering eyes 
of all, he drew the charge. Bullet, wad 
and powder lay presently on the table. 
He probed again, and again seemed at 
fault. He took up almost casually the 
crumpled wad and opened it out—and 
then with suddenly quickened interest 
smoothed the two thin sheets of folded 
and rolled paper that he found compos- 
ing it. As he scanned them, anger, scorn, 
and lastly horror, overspread his hand- 
some face. 


ie was a long moment before he slow- 
ly raised his eyes to meet the watch- 
fuland uneasy stare of Colonel de Lamet. 
Puisaye’s expression was now of a dead- 
ly weariness, and weary was the voice in 
which he addressed the Colonel. 

“T have here,” he said, “an order on 
Katzenstein’s Bank in Bale for a half 
million livres in gold, payable to you, 
Colonel de Lamet, and a passport also 
in your name. Both are signed by the 
Representatives Tallien and Bled. I will 
not trouble you to explain. It is un- 
necessary. I now perfectly understand 
why you should have thought it neces- 
sary to shoot Faviot. But it has not 
pleased God that even thus you should 
prevent him from supplying me with the 
name of our betrayer and the proof of 
his treason.” 
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A whaling voyage and a murdered skipper 
leads in dramatic fashion to the invention of 
davits for the launching of small-boats: 

twenty-sixth story in this great series. 


By 


H. BEDFORD-JONES 


and 


CAPTAIN L. B. WILLIAMS 


HE Inner Harbor yacht anchor- 

age is the place for curiosity- 

seekers who know a thing or 

two about sailing-ship rigs, old 
and new. There, rubbing strakes with 
the more modern craft, may be seen 
Chesapeake Bay bugeyes, Bahama spong- 
ers, Grand Bank codfishers, Down East 
fore-and-afters, and even South Sea out- 
rigger war-canoes. For the movies and 
those who make them gather rigs from 
all the world over. 

Some of the older wind-ships sail only 
for the movies. Some are still owned by 
die-hard masters, and still make a living 
for their owners. A crowd of us were 
watching one day when a tall-sparred 
skysail-yarder stood up for the anchor- 
age behind a tug. Her patched canvas 
was harbor-furled. She was weathered 
and salt-crusted as if from a stormy voy- 
age. When she swung, we saw between 
her crude quarter-davits the legend: 
Sharon, New Bedford. 

“An old-time whaler!” exclaimed some- 
body. 

“Whaler, nothing!” snorted old Cap’n 
Tucker, master-rigger in the shipyards. 
“Tt’s Cap’n Charley Guntert’s schooner 
Lottie Carson with a new dress. I set 
up them topmasts myself and rigged her 
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square for the movies. And rigged her 
wrong, for whalers of her day.” 

“Another fake,” said one of the yacht- 
club boatkeepers. ‘Well, she looks like 
a whaler, anyhow.” 

“She don’t, neither,” growled Cap’n 
Tucker. “I just told you I rigged her 
wrong. Them davits swung overside— 
whalers of the early period didn’t have 
boat-davits.” 

Boat-davits! I had searched a hundred 
books on the sea without success, for 
certain information covering those two 
words; luckily, I kept silent. For Cap- 
tain Tucker was a crusty soul, and only 
diplomacy would make him talk. 

The others, too, eyed him warily. 
Cap’n Tucker was famous for his love of 


The mate, Johnny 
Carver—a devil if 
there ever was one, 


fiery Barbados rum, his crotchety temper 
and his tales of the sea. 

“The movie people,” I ventured, just 
to guide the matter aright, “must have 
known what they were about when they 
ordered those davits rigged. These days 
they’re careful about ships and rigs in 
the pictures.” 

Cap’n Tucker snorted, thereby dis- 
posing of moving-picture research. One 
of the others, with a wink at me, put in 
a barb and prodded it. 

“T suppose New Bedford whalers, like 
every other rag-wagon that ever sailed 
the ocean, are just nuts for you. Of 
course you know all about ’em.” 

The old skipper rose to the bait of 
sarcasm, 

“T do!” he asserted, bridling. “If you 
Johnny-come-lately seamen knew as 
much about the gingerbread gas-barges 
you shine bright-work on, it’d be better 
for your owners.” 

“Sure, sure,” agreed the heckler. “But 
that fake you rigged there—where’d you 
get the notion of a whaler with skysails? 
Was it from some ship named Sharon 
you shipped aboard when you were a lad, 
maybe?” 

“Mebbe it was,” snapped Cap’n Tuck- 
er. He fished out a blackened clay pipe 
and stuffed it with whittled navy plug, 
as though he had said his say. 

I struck in promptly: 

“Was there ever a New Bedford whal- 
er of that name, I wonder?” 

“There was,” blurted the skipper. 
“And with a woman skipper. I got the 
log she kept; it’s a hundred and seven- 
teen year’ old.” 
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“Then she didn’t have boat-davits on 
her ship,” I said with an air of finality. 

“She had the first there ever was!” 
snapped Cap’n Tucker, with a glare at 
me. And then he was off, full steam. He 
began to talk as he puffed his clay pipe 
alight, and he kept right on talking; 
while we gazed out as the fake whaler 
came to anchor, he broke out the coil 
and unwound his yarn fathom by fathom. 


OT that the Sharon left New Bed- 
ford with a woman skipper ; not like- 
ly! As though we stood on her swaying 
poop, we could see Cap’n David Davids 
in the dawn, asleep in his canvas-backed 
chair cleated to the deck in the lee of 
the wheelhouse. The skipper always 
kept the deck, first night out, so the 
mates, who had set all the canvas and 
worked out the ship, could get some rest. 
Utility, not kindness; there was no kind- 
ness in Cap’n David Davids. Despite 
the potted flowers below, and the win- 
dow-curtains, and the wife who sailed 
with him, he was the best-hated skipper, 
and the Sharon the worst hellship, afloat. 
A frowsy seaman, one bleary eye cocked 
at the shivering main-topsail leach, held 
the Sharon before a stiff nor’wester. He 
cursed the ship and the skipper impar- 
tially, but his weary spirits lifted as a 
dark form padded forward on silent feet. 
It was the mate going to break out the 
drunks. Soon he would be relieved. The 
mate, aye, and a bucko! Johnny Carver, 
and a devil if there ever was one. 

The whaler made dogged headway 
under bellying courses, huge single top- 
sails, topgallants and royals. The dark 
eastern horizon began to light up faintly 
as Johnny Carver paused by the main 
fife-rail, then went on forward. A lean 
man, with eyes like the following sharks 
when the try-works were sooting up the 
heavens. If David Davids was the most 
cruel and rapacious of all skippers who 
sailed after oil, Johnny Carver was the 
best brutal driver in the fleet. A good 
pair, said sullen-eyed men. 

With boot and a hardwood heaver 
used for beating down ice-stiffened sails, 
Johnny hazed the drunken crew up the 
orlop companion, just as the first re- 
flections of the sun touched the royals 
with a rosy glow. They rubbed bleary 
eyes and stared dazedly, as he produced 
a greasy piece of paper. 

“Line up there by the main hatch,” he 
growled. “Answer to your names as 
you’ve marked ’em on the articles. . . . 
John Kane, A.B.!” 


“Here, sir! But I didn’t sign on—” 

“Pipe down! You all signed for a 
three-year voyage after sperm. Robert 
Stone—Tom Avery—Philo Ramsgate—” 

No answer to this last. Johnny Carver 
swept the motley file with challenging 
eyes, then looked to where a big-boned 
blond man sat in the lee of the forward 
house, cynically watching proceedings. 
A dirty, disheveled man in white shirt 
and trousers and silk stockings, obvious- 
ly a gentleman in distress. 

“You, Philo Ramsgate! On your pins! 
Aft here for muster.” 

The other never budged, and Johnny 
Carver started for him. 

Lieutenant Philip Rand of the U. S. S. 
Ranger surveyed the mate with his cyni- 
cal gaze, and laughed harshly as Johnny 
Carver halted before him. 

“Now I know why I’m aboard Cap’n 
David’s old fish-barge!” he observed. “I 
met you somewhere last night and stood 
you a drink, eh? That’s all I remem- 
ber. Shanghaied me, did you? Stripped 
me and shanghaied me! That’s a joke, 
all right; but it’s on you.” 


OHNNY CARVER §glowered, 
hefted the hardwood heaver. 
“None of your fine airs with me, you 

thick-headed swab! I never clapped 
eyes on you before. The runner delivered 
you with the others, and all drunk.” 

“You lie,” said Rand flatly. 

“What? Look here, blast you! Signed 
on as Philo Ramsgate, you are—” 

“Have it your own way,” broke in 
Rand, with a shrug. “Cap’n Davids hap- 
pens to be a friend of mine, my fine 
bucko.” 

“Oh!” said Johnny Carver with a 
sneer. “And I suppose the Missus is 
baking cakes for you right now, huh?” 

“Tf you refer to Mrs. Davids, I don’t 
know her, but I’ve heard a lot of her,” 
Rand rejoined, with an air of casual chat- 
ting; but his eye was alert, for he 
guessed what was coming. 

Swift as a striking snake, Johnny Car- 
ver lashed out with no warning at all. 
To his intense disgust, Rand not only 
dodged the heaver, but was up and on 
his feet, his own arm lashing out in re- 
turn. The crack of the blow was sweet 
and clean, and the force of it sent Johnny 
Carver staggering back. 

“Assault a United States officer, will 
you?” rasped Rand. “Try again if you 
want more of the same, my bucko.” 

Carver, his thin features contorted by 
a blaze of fury, clapped hand to pocket; 


and 
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a cry of warning came from the other 
men as he whipped out a little brass 
pistol. He had been struck and shamed 
before the men, and there was but one 
answer. 

“Officer be damned!” said he, as he 
cocked the pistol. ‘“There’s no officers 
aboard this ship but me—” 

Then came a paralyzing sound that 
halted everything, that unnerved both 
men and all who heard; the sound that 
brought every man aboard plunging to 
the the windswept deck pellmell. A 
woman’s scream of mortal anguish, so 
blood-chilling, lifting so eerily on the 
wings of the wind from aft, that it went 
through Rand like a knife. 

Johnny Carver turned a pallid face, 
swung around, went aft at a run. Rand 
joined him. The other men trailed after. 
They halted beside the booby hatch at 
the break of the poop, staring up at the 
woman there. She was in seaman’s 
trousers and boots, watch-cap and faded 
pilot jacket, her hair flying, and a look 
in her face of such frozen horror that it 
hit them like a blow. 

“The Cap’n’s dead,” she said jerkily. 
“Dead. Stabbed while he slept in his 


chair. A knife in him. Lay up here, 
Mister. The rest of you scum, stay 
for’ard. Break out the mates and boat- 


steerers. Mister, do you know an order 
when you hear one?” 

Johnny Carver wakened, and moved to 
the ladder obediently. The woman stood 
there, staring down at the rest of them. 

Rand knew that she was the Cap- 
tain’s wife. He had heard of her. Da- 
vids had spoken of her only yesterday ; 
she sailed with him, and her flower-pots 
and curtains made the Sharon a ship 
to talk about. She had a hard, bony 
face, a glitter in her eyes, a grim mouth. 


T was not a good moment to choose, 

but Rand chose it. He saluted her 
and spoke. 

“Lieutenant Rand of the Navy, ma’am. 
I was talking with your husband yester- 
day; I’ve known him on and off for some 
time. I was shanghaied aboard here—” 

“Lay for’ard and clap a stopper on 
your jaw,” she broke in. “I don’t know 
you and never heard of you. Stow it.” 

She swung around, ignoring him, a 
woman of cold indomitable fury. The 
body of Cap’n Davids was stiffening in 
his chair; she ignored that, too, and 
fastened her eyes on the mustering after- 
guard. She listened as Johnny Carver 
questioned the frowsy helmsman. 


“TI dunno, sir,” came the response. “I 
seen you go for’ard; it was too dark to 
see anything. I aint even sure it was 
bee I hadn’t no time to stare about the 

eck 

Mrs. Davids eyed them with that 
frozen glitter: Johnny Carver and the 
other two mates—the Dubois twins, 
Cain and Abel, Maine Indian halfbreeds, 
infamous rogues but peerless whalers and 
harpooners; alike and ugly as two cut- 
ting spades, their beady eyes were the 

only signs of life in their wooden brown 
faces. A little apart stood the three 
Portuguese boat-steerers from Santiago, 
rolling yellowish eyeballs. 

“Since I’m in command now,” spoke 
up Johnny Carver, “I'll call all hands 
and get to investigating—” 

“You're not in command,” spoke up 
Mrs. Davids. “The Cap’n is dead, but 
that doesn’t make you master. You'll 
stay in your place, Mister. As owner, I 
appoint myself master for the rest 0’ this 
cruise.” 

Johnny Carver’s lean jaw dropped. 
The two Indian brethren regarded her 
impassively. She dismissed the boat- 
steerers from suspicion; they were not 
the men to have knifed David Davids. 
She eyed the three mates with bitter 
gaze. 

“Rogues for’ard and rogues aft, as 
usual,” she rasped uncompromisingly. 
“You've all sailed with us before. You 
all hated him— Shut up! None of 
your back-talk,” she broke out, as the 
three mates stirred angrily. “Any man 
for’ard might ha’ done it, or you.” 

ohnny Carver cleared his throat. 
“Ma’am, if I was you, I’d go back to 
port and let proper authority handle 
this.” 

“Tf I were you, I would,” she said 
scathingly, regarding him with cold fury. 
“But thank God, ’m not you! You 
three mates have made us plenty of 
trouble; he’s held you in your place, 
and you’ve hated him for it. Now I’m 
holding you in your place, and I can do 
it. Dll have none of your bewigged shys- 
ters and drooling juries covering up this 
crime. It’ll come out who did it. Mur- 
der always comes out.” 


NE of the Portuguese boat-steerers, 
stealing a glance at the corpse, 
looked back to her and bobbed his head, 
the gold rings in his ears shaking in the 
sunrise light. 
“Missee, how you find out?” he asked, 
like a child. 
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“The black-hearted Judas who did this 
can’t escape,” she said. “I don’t know 
who did it; but he knows, and God 
knows. I don’t believe in taking jus- 
tice into my own hands when the course 
aint clear. I’m leaving it to a higher 
power, and we're cruising after sperm 
till our bar’ls get filled. Mr. Carver, 
you and the mates take Cap’n Davids 
below. José Santos, go fetch Sails with 
his ditty-bag and a new bolt of canvas. 
We bury the Cap’n at meridian, this 
date.” 

A practical woman, Mrs. Davids. 


S day drew into day, and days into 
weeks, the smirks and grins forward 
died out. From officers to cook, the crew 
stood in a deadly fear of the woman 
skipper which was hard to understand. 
Rand, who never ventured again to in- 
trude himself upon her, and who found 
Johnny Carver avoiding him somewhat 
gingerly, accepted his situation with the 
best possible grace; there was no help 
for it, and he was not the man to make 
a fool of himself. 

He could understand this cold, grim 
woman who shared her bitter hatred 
among all hands as she waited to learn 
who had murdered her husband. He 
could understand the stark and uncom- 
promising personality of her. The men 
would have cursed and feared Davids, 
for his harsh fist and flailing boots; but 
they feared her tongue tenfold more, and 
the hard spirit of her. A woman skip- 
per was new and incredible to them. 

Ever stony of face as a granite image, 
she did the master’s work, but she kept 
her distance and also kept to herself, 
She played no favorites and asked no 
favors; that she actually hated every 
man aboard, was plain enough. She 
made it plain the day the whaleboats 
were overhauled. Those gimlet eyes of 
hers missed nothing, and she let out 
burning words at Johnny Carver. 

“You're slack, Mister,” she said caus- 
tically. “You let the hands shirk, and 
you shirk as well. Smarten up, if you 
ever expect to fill those bar’ls below. 
Get the try-works cleaned up, and put 
the cooper to work on his job. And send 
up a hand to cut adrift that Irish pen- 
nant on the fore royal lift. Next time I 
see one, you'll lay aloft.” 

“Y’m an officer, remember,” 
Johnny Carver. 

“And I’m master.” She turned her 
back and paced up and down, and finally 
came to a halt beside the helmsman. 


growled 


“Assault a United States officer, will 
you?” rasped Rand. “Try again!” 


“What was that song-and-dance you 
tried to give me the day Cap’n Davids 
was killed? About being a friend of his? 
A Navy officer?” 

Rand gave her a glance, with a sense 
of shock at her words, at the fact that 
she remembered what he had said that 
day. 

“It was so,” he rejoined calmly. “I 
had met your husband several times. 
I’m an officer, yes. I had a few drinks 
the night you sailed, and was shang- 
haied.” 

She eyed him coldly. “You don’t 
seem het up about it.” 

“T’ve got over that,” said Rand. 
“Wouldn’t do any good to rant and rave. 
Besides, there’ll come a reckoning later, if 
I want it; and I’m not sure that I shall. 
I’m rather enjoying myself, Cap’n. That 
is, except for your abominable food.” 

She grunted. “The food’s all right. 
You’re the one man aboard who knows 
his job. Can you navigate?” 

“Naturally.” 

With this, she turned away and did 
not speak to him again. 

She hazed Johnny Carver, however, 
with the natural result; Johnny Carver 
took it out on the others. The food got 
bad and the water worse; no sperm were 
raised, and they lacked the relief of vio- 
lent action to work off spleen. 


HERE was no further word of Cap- 

tain Davids’ murder; not a word, ex- 
cept among the men forward. Rand had 
been keeping his ears open, and learned 
nothing at all. Gamming in the fo’c’stle 
gave him no information. He could well 
believe that any one of a dozen men 
aboard had given that deathly thrust, 
but he could suspect no particular man. 
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The skipper saw everything, yet she 
seemed to notice nothing. She paced 
the deck endlessly, her stony features 
masking unshared thoughts. She had 
grown gaunt and hollow of cheek, and 
had become a sexless creature devoid of 
femininity. Her hair was shorn close; 
in her rough garb, she could have passed 
easily for a man.... 

Abruptly, they sighted a school of 
blackfish one morning, and the boats 
were put out for harpoon drill. Rand, 
to his surprise, was ordered to take part 
as boat-steerer. When the day was over, 
he stood out as the only promising har- 
pooner among the hands forward. That 
evening, at change of watches, Johnny 
Carver curtly addressed him. 

“Stow your dunnage in the for’ard cab- 
in, Ramsgate. Skipper’s promoted you 
to boat-steerer. You can mug up with 
the Portygees and learn your business. 
Officer, you are.” 

Rand met his surly, biting gaze and 
managed a smile. 

“No thanks to you. Who shanghaied 
me aboard here?” 

“Blast you!” snarled Johnny Carver. 
“Damned fine gentleman still, huh?” 

The voice of Mrs. Davids suddenly 
lashed out; she had approached them 
unobserved, 

“Belay it! Ill have no bickering aft. 
Instead of quarreling and cursing, you 
two might find some means of launching 
the boats faster. This morning you 
looked like bumboats going after gar- 
bage.” 

She turned away and was gone, with 
no more words. 


There was dark talk forward; the 
gloomy Finn carpenter started it, when 
some one mentioned the sooty gull hov- 
ering overhead when Cap’n Davids was 
buried. Meantime, the Sharon sailed 
south and ever south, bootlessly, raising 
Tristan d’Acunha in Latitude 37 and 
passing under a t’gallant breeze in her 
way to Mozambique. 

A legendary bird, said the Finn, an 
omen of ill-fortune. Into that sooty 
flying bird had gone the spirit of Cap’n 
Davids, and one day he would return to 
perch on the main truck. When that 
happened, death would again come to the 
ship. 

ie ominous cloud that no amount of 
brilliant sunshine could dispel, settled 
upon the men forward. Instead of oc- 
cupying their spare time with model- 
making and scrimshaw work, they sat 
around grumbling, cursing. With the 
passing of Cap’n Davids, they said, luck 
had deserted the ship. And so it seemed, 
for never a whale was raised... . 

One evening in the doldrums, an insuf- 
ferably hot evening, Rand had the deck 
watch. Mrs. Davids—now “Cap’n” to all 
hands—was below as usual when not on 
duty. The three Portuguese boat-steer- 
ers sat on the booby-hatch whispering 
mysteriously in the darkness. Johnny 
Carver and the half-Indian Dubois twins 
sat playing cards in the forward cabin, 
where the reeking oil lamp, slung in gim- 
bals, lent odor to the discomfort. 

Rand went down to the cabin in search 
of his tobacco pouch.. No thought of 


“You’re slack, Mister,” she said caustically. 
“You let the hands shirk and you shirk as well.” 
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eavesdropping occurred to him, nor did 
he attempt to silence his approach; but 
outside the half-open door, the voice of 
Johnny Carver checked him abruptly. 

“A fine cruise this is!” The mate 
flung down his cards with an obscene 
oath. “No sign o’ fish, not a barrel coop- 
ered yet. The damned tub’s jinxed, like 
that horse-faced Finn says.” 

“Your fault,” said Abel Dubois. 

Rand peered in. Johnny Carver was 
staring up at a calendar on the bulk- 
head. Along with a ship under sail and 
the usual chandler’s advertising, was the 
hurricane verse: 


June, too soon. 

July, stand by! 

August, look out you must; 
September, remember! 
October—all over. 


As the dour halfbreed spoke, Johnny 
Carver jerked his head around. The two 
dark men sat watching him like a pair 
of lynxes, unblinking, impassive. 

“What d’ye mean by that ?” he snapped 
with a growl of challenge, his shark’s 
eyes alert and dangerous. 

“Stow it,” said Cain Dubois laconical- 
ly. “I saw you. That morning.” 

The lean face of. Johnny Carver taut- 
ened into gray flint. 

“What d’ye mean?” he repeated. 

“Nothing.” Abel Dubois reached for 
the cards. “Aint our business. Forget 
it. My deal, aint it?” 

The game went on. Rand waited, 
but caught nothing further than growling 


oaths, and went back on deck—quietly, 
this time. 

So there the truth had come out; 
Johnny Carver had done the trick. And 
what of it? Rand knew those two half- 
breeds would never talk; they had hated 
Cap’n Davids virulently, as most others 
had hated him. Still thinking of the 
secret he had thus surprised, but which 
occasioned him no surprise, he was aware 
of the skipper’s gaunt shape, and her 
voice. 

“Come down to the cabin at eight 
bells, Ramsgate.” 

He assented mechanically. He had 
accepted the name with the situation; 
Ramsgate or Rand, it was all one. 

When he went into the cabin, Mrs. 
Davids was sitting over the log-book. 
She looked up at him, her face stony. 

“Gallows,” she said abruptly. “What 
does that make you think of?” 

Rand barked out a laugh of exaspera- 
tion at her cryptic, inhuman manner. He 
felt the force of her, as everyone felt it: 
a hard, driving force of character that 
was beyond a woman’s nature. 

“Makes me think of your mate, for 
one thing,” he snapped. 

Instantly she came alive. Her eyes 
flashed. Her face changed; a spot of 
color rushed into her weathered cheeks. 

“Out with it!” she said in a low, 
tense voice. “Out with it!” 

“Nothing to prove it,’ he answered. 
“T heard a bit o’ talk; enough to make 
me think who killed your husband. 
Those that know, won’t talk.” 

For a moment she regarded him stead- 
ily, searchingly, and then nodded. 

“Aye; Johnny Carver did it. 
thought as much all the time. 
won’t talk, eh? They'll be punished 
for that. Wait and see. I’ve nothing 
to do but sail the ship until God takes 
action. Never fear, it’ll come! And I 
stay at sea till it does come, if the stores 
turn to solid weevils and the water to 
sour vinegar; we put into no port till 
the punishment has come from above.” 


I’ve 
Others 


ENTALLY, Rand recoiled from her ; 
she was mad, insane upon her fixed 
idea, he thought. 

“Was that what you called me down 
here for?” he demanded. 

“J called you down on ship’s busi- 
ness,” she rapped out in her coldly hos- 
tile way. Shoving back her chair, she 
rose. “Come here.” 

Rand turned with her to the stern port 
with its curtains and potted flowers. On 
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a shelf stood a model of the Sharon, a 
neat bit of work. From the model’s 
deck she picked up two tiny L-shaped 
bits of wood. She inserted each one up- 
side down in holes just abaft the minia- 
ture lazaret hatch, so that the arms pro- 
truded over the rail. 

“This is the gallows I had in mind,” 
she said. 

Rand was positive now that she was 
daft. A moment later he revised his 
opinion. 


HROUGH holes drilled at the end of 

each protruding arm, she inserted 
lengths of twine, which were made fast to 
a miniature whaleboat. With these, she 
hoisted the little boat until it hung be- 
neath the counter of the model ship. A 
sharp exclamation broke from Rand. 

“Hello! Upon my word, Mrs, Davids 
—a hoist for boats!” 

“Appears to surprise you that a wom- 
an could use her brains,” she rejoined 
acidly. “I worked this out last year, 
and Cap’n Davids laughed at me. Yes, 
it’s a hoist, to lower away fast and hoist 
fast. And I got the idea,’ she added 
grimly, “by thinking about how Johnny 
Carver would look when he trips the 
gallows. You’ve got more brains than 
anyone else aboard. Get to work with 
the Finn; he’s a right good smith. Set 
a fire in the try-works and have him beat 
out a metal gallows like this, a pair of 
em.” 

“You compliment me,” Rand _ said 
ironically; then his enthusiasm broke 
down the bars. “Why, Cap’n, this is a 
great notion, positively great! Do you 
know what it’ll mean to ships, if it works 
—to all ships alike? Not alone speed in 
hoisting boats out and in, but safety and 
convenience—” 

“Tf it works?” broke in Mrs. Davids 
with caustic energy. ‘You fool, there’s 
nothing to make it work except a block 
rove at the end of each gallows! Noth- 
ing else to keep it from working, if a 
body has common sense. A man on each 
lift to haul away, and what more d’ye 
want?” 

“We'd better put in at Ascension Is- 
land for fresh water,’ blurted Rand. 

“T’ve told you once, and you can pass 
on the word to the scum for’ard, we'll 
put in nowhere till the murderer of 
Cap’n Davids has received punishment!” 

From that wildly glaring eye and 
harsh voice, Rand fled. 

He took with him, however, the idea 
of the gallows; a very simple thing. And 


A hit! Rand sprang aft. As he did.so, Johnny Carver’s harpoon flashed. 


with next morning, he was at work up- 
on it with the Finn. He told no one 
at all what the thing was, except that 
it was a contraption of the skipper’s im- 
plying that he himself did not know; and 
for the next three or four days he was 
hard at work. 

Meantime, all hands muttered black- 
ly, realizing that the ship was not put- 
ting in at Ascension. There was talk of 
lofty Green Mountain, and the eleven- 
fathom anchorage off Plymouth Point, 
and the wonders that a run ashore might 
do for everyone; hatred and a vicious 
spirit grew both forward and aft. 

Never in all these weeks had Rand 
run foul again of Johnny Carver. A 
dark, quick look like a stab, a curl of 
the thin lip, a rasp of the voice—noth- 
ing more. But now Rand discovered 
a change in the man, a more open hos- 
tility, a meaningless but challenging oath 
when they met. Rand refused the chal- 
lenge. Queerly enough, the secret know]- 
edge that this man was the murderer of 
Cap’n Davids steadied him. He re- 
mained cool, alert, wary, and thereby 
irritated Johnny Carver the more. 

AN sunset, the day the job was fin- 

ished, Carver stood by the rail, 
watching with a sneer as Rand completed 
the rigging. He had improved upon the 
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skipper’s crude idea by reeving an up- 
per and lower block; and in each lower 

block was securely fastened an enormous ° 
iron hook, to make fast to a boat. 

“Fine job you're doing,” said Johnny 
Carver. “Aiming to hoist blubber on 
deck so’s you won’t get your fine gentle- 
man’s skin oily?” 

“No.” And Rand gave him a look. 
“One of these is a gallows to hang Cap’n 
Davids’ murderer on. The other’s for 
the man who knows and won’t tell.” 

The gloomy Finn, working on the iron 
standard, cackled out a laugh. But 
Johnny Carver went livid. His shark’s 
eyes gave Rand one frightful, murderous 
look; then he turned and walked away; 
but that expression in his face had spoken 
for him. 

The last bit of the job finished, the 
lines running freely, Rand went down to 
the after cabin. The sun was just dipping 
under the horizon. 

“Tf you want to bend on a whaleboat 
and try the contraption out,” he said, 
after telling the skipper the work was 
done, “we can do it now.” 

“Wait till morning,’ she rejoined. 
“Getting dark now. Have them lookouts 
aloft and spry with dawn; I smell whale 
tonight.” 

Rand departed, laughing softly to him- 
self. Smell whale, indeed! But— 


“She blows, she blows!” came the 
yell whipping down in the sunrise. The 
magic words brought all hands tumbling 


on deck like mad. “She blows! ‘har 
she blows ag’in! Four p’ints off the 
sta’board bow—and a blow ag’in! And a 
blow!” 

There was a rush for the boats, nested 
snugly forward. A joyous yell and a 
wild cheer went up; not one whale, but 
half a dozen, a whole school of them! 
Now Mrs. Davids came charging down 
the deck, long spyglass under arm. 

“How many boats you aimin’ to take 
out, Mister?” she snapped. 

“Three, ma’am,” said Johnny Carver. 

“Three!” The word fairly blazed out 
of her. “I s’pose you’d be plumb satis- 
fied to lay one fish alongside and get a 
bare smell of ile, huh? And a fair day, 
no sea to speak of, and the breeze falling. 
All boats, all hands—every man jack of 
you! That’s sperm over yonder, not 
blackfish. All hands away! Ill tend 
ship. Play loose boats!” 

Her scorn and derision sent the lean 
face of the mate red and redder still. 
He was off in his own boat a moment 
later; after all, Johnny Carver was a 
peerless harpooner. 

The Dubois twins, dark Indian features 
all aglow, took a boat together. The 
Portuguese were off. Rand was off—all 
hands, cooper and cook, tugging at the 
oars. 

Canvas was got up; the oars came 
in temporarily; and fanlike, the boats 
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headed for the spurts of white froth 
that broke the horizon. 

With an old New Bedford veteran 
steering, Rand stood in the bow, harpoon 
ready, lances ready, tubs and line all 
clear, his knee braced against the lub- 
ber’s chock. 

The Dubois boat was fairly close; 
they were holding almost together, while 
the others had separated. 

Close and closer came the jetting froth. 
The huge black bulks broke the surface, 
blew, forged under again in majestic 
slow procession. Abel Dubois, poised in 
the bow of his boat, took in sail, and 
Rand followed suit. Oars out now, the 
boats drove in silently to bisect the 
course of the leviathans. 

Suddenly the Dubois boat swung, as 
the steering sweep tugged it around at 
right angles. The cunning Indians had 
guessed aright—a black hulk was com- 
ing up almost alongside. Rand saw Abel 
hurl the iron; there was a wild flurry 
of flukes. 

“Starn all!” yelled Abel. “Haul the 
warp—he’s not sounding!” 


E and his brother both had lances 

out of their beckets and on the rests, 
as the boat backed. Rand heard one of 
his own men vent an awesome oath, heard 
another cry out, saw the black shape 
rising beneath the other boat—saw the 
broad black tail whip into air, come 
down with a slapping crash, and sweep 
the water into a smother of foam. From 
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that welter of spume came the faint 
anguished cries of dying men. 

“Hit her square, by God!” yelled the 
bow oar, next to Rand. “Hey, look! 
There’s the mate’s boat!” 

“Give way, all!” rasped out Rand. 
“Pull, you bullies, pull! Bring her in 
close, steersman. Two of you look after 
those men in the water—” 

Suddenly, between water and vast sky, 
there was a fury of haste. Johnny Carv- 
er’s boat had appeared, unobserved ; now 
it was heading slap for the whale. The 
boat of the twin brethren had disap- 
peared. Abel was gone, his brother was 
gone. That huge black tail was still 
lashing, slapping to and fro in frantic 
fury. Two men from the wrecked boat 
swam among the floating tubs and oars, 
no others. 


AND’S boat cut in between Johnny 
Carver’s boat and the threshing 
animal, and then swung, so close to the 
frenzied tail that Rand caught his breath. 
His men were pulling in the two sur- 
vivors of the other boat. He had one 
flashing glimpse of Johnny Carver him- 
self, poised, harpoon in palm, as the 
mate’s boat rose on a wave. 

Then his own shaft drove home, and 
drove deep. A hit! Rand sprang aft, 
and snatched the steering-sweep from 
the veteran. As he did so, Johnny 
Carver’s harpoon flashed above him. 

The mate was an old hand at “pitch- 
poling,” the trick of heaving a harpoon 
high above a rival boat, to strike the 
whale first and give his ship prior claim 
to the booty. This time, Rand had 
beaten him, but his harpoon went home. 
Instantly the whale turned tail up and 
sounded, down and down until the line 
had to be wetted as it ran sizzling from 
the tubs. 

A frightful cry went up from the men; 
they fell over one another in confusion. 
Rand saw the cause, and a wild yell of 
wrath burst from him. The boat was 
being held down, was being dragged 
under. Johnny Carver had belayed his 
warp. Another instant, and the taut 
line, going down with the sounding 
whale, would have sent Rand’s boat 
under—but Rand had already acted. 
His knife was out, was whipping at the 
other warp. One of the men had caught 
up a hatchet, ready for such use, and 
was cutting at it. The line parted. 

The two boats were close. Johnny 
Carver’s lean and fury-filled face showed, 
high above as a wave lifted his boat. 
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“You damned Judas!” shouted Rand. 
“Murderer! Wait till we get back—” 

The words were swept away, but 
Carver had heard. Now everything was 
swept away, with a rising wall of spray 
and water on either side the bows, as 
the boat leaped off and was gone. The 
bow oar had belayed the warp on the 
bitts; the run of line was stopped, and 
the boat was off at terrific speed in tow 
of the wounded whale. 

The other boat, the wreckage, were 
gone in an instant. 

“He done it deliberate!” An oarsman 
shook his fist back at Carver; other men 
sent up a chorus of oaths and curses. 
“Tried to drag us under, he did!” 

“Steady, men.” Rand, white with 
anger and peril, got himself in hand. 
“Our job’s to kill this fish. I'll settle 
later with Johnny Carver, blast him! 
We may have an all-day run ahead of 
Ws 

He broke off to check on the position 
of the Sharon. A yell went up from the 
men. An all-day run? No chance of 
that. The whale was sounding again. 
The boat eased down in speed. The 
smoking line ran out and out, then 
ceased. The men brought it in and 
flaked it down hurriedly, staring at the 
water, fearful and tense; suspense shook 
them all. The whale might repeat, might 
come up beneath them as it had done 
with the Dubois boat. 


HEN the whale broke water a hun- 

dred yards away, there was a gen- 
eral sigh of quick relief. The oars went 
out; the boat started forward. Rand had 
had a couple of old hands aboard to set 
him aright if he went wrong. 

Lances ready, they crept up on the 
wounded beast. Close and closer, almost 
upon that black mass. The first lance 
went in; the second followed. Up tail, 
and the whale was gone again, but this 
time with blood streaking the water; and 
not gone for long. 

A kill! Cheers broke out; the boat 
was baled clear; the canvas was hoisted, 
and she leaned over to the_ breeze. 
Chancy work, this handling a whaleboat 
under canvas, but that was Rand’s busi- 
ness, and he carried it out in true Navy 
Stylec css: 

It was mid-afternoon when they came 
alongside the Sharon, which was slowly 
forging toward the kill, and took a line. 
A few men were aboard ; Johnny Carver’s 
boat had come back to the ship empty- 
handed. 


HANGING JOHNNY 


“You men keep your mouths shut,” he 
ordered. “I’ll handle this thing with 
Carver.” 

He was up and over the ’midships rail, 
inwardly seething with fury. His eager- 
ness was checked abruptly; he found 
himself face to face with Mrs. Davids, 
and something in that grim, stony ex- 
pression of hers chilled his blood. Bony, 
gaunt, terrible, she stood impassive. 

“Congratulations,” she said. “Your 
first fish.” 

“Never mind.” Rand was glancing 
about. He saw a couple of men from 
Carver’s boat, slinking, furtive, white- 
faced. “Where’s Johnny Carver? I want 
a word with him.” 

“Do you?” said she, in a tone of 
hideous mockery. “You come too late. 
Didn’t I tell you things would happen 
when a Higher Power got ready? I seen 
what took the two Dubois brothers. I 
said punishment would come. Mister, 
where you heading for?” 

Rand did not notice the title. He want- 
ed to get away from her insane voice. 

“Get out of the way,” he rasped. “I 
want to find Carver. Where is he?” 

“Aft,” she said, and stood aside. 

Rand strode aft, and she followed him. 
The man at the wheel, white of face and 
wild of eye, shrank and cowered away. 
Rand came to a halt, staring at the 
thing dangling on the standard he had 
rigged—the starboard standard. 

Johnny Carver was dangling there, 
and one look was enough to tell he was 
dead. Rand swung around and met the 
stony eyes of the woman. Suddenly he 
knew that she was sane, dreadfully sane. 
She had been alone here when Carver 
came back aboard, too. 

“How did this happen?” he demanded. 

“Tt’s already wrote down in the log,” 
she said impassively. ‘He jumped at 
that rope, Mister, and the lower block 
overhauled. His weight took him down. 
The block came up, and the hook catched 
him under the chin.” 


E looked at her, steadily, and she 
met his gaze without flinching. Rand 
knew perfectly well that the mate had 
not jumped; he read in her eyes that 
something else had happened here— 
something he did not know about, did 
not want to know about. 
“Accident, was it?” he said. 
“No,” she rejoined. “No accident, 
Mister. I told you how I got the idea 


for that there gallows, didn’t I? Punish- 
ment, that’s what it was. Now, Mister, 
you’d better take charge of the ship and 
look alive. We got three fish to get 
alongside, and there’s no time to lose if 
we're going to get to work cutting in.” 
Rand swallowed hard. Mister? That 
meant he was mate. And there was work 
to do. He glanced up suddenly, at a 
singsong, bawling voice. The men were 
tailing on the lines; one of them, a 
chantey-man, was lifting his ringing, 
doggerel words to an old tune: 


Oh, they call me hanging Johnny, 
Hurray, hurray! 

Because I hang for money— 

So hang, boys, hang! 

Oh, first I hung my mother, 

And then I hung my brother; 

Oh, hang and haul together, 

Oh, hang for better weather— 
So hang, boys, hang! 


With a shiver coursing up his spine, 
Rand looked at the woman’s stony face, 
then turned and went to work. 


HE story was ended, and upon a 

somewhat ghastly note. Old Cap’n 
Tucker knocked the dottle out of his 
clay pipe. He filled it up again and 
scratched a match. As he puffed, he 
darted a glance at me beneath his shage 
gray brows. 

“What was you wanting to know about 
boat-davits?” he asked. “How they 
started? Well, you know now.” 

Somebody else, quicker of wit than I, 
caught at the name and let out a whoop. 

“Davits! Boat-davits! Say, is that 
how they came by the name? Cap’n 
Davids—Mrs. Davids—davits! Is that 
it, Cap’n Tucker?” 

“Sure; aint it plain enough?” affirmed 
the old skipper. “Why not? A knot was 
named after Matthew Walker, and a 
bend after Carrick.” 

“And a sail after Bentincks,” I put in. 
“And a boat after Berthon and Hamp- 
ton.’ 

“And, if I’m not mistaken, a locker 
after Davy Jones!” said somebody else, 
with a laugh. “Cap’n, I’d be the last 
man in the world to contradict you. It 
was a swell yarn. It almost sounded as 
if it had really happened.” 

Cap’n Tucker eyed the speaker for a 
moment, then emitted a loud, unholy 
snort of scorn that included all of us in 
its scope, and went stalking away. 


“Black Ivory,” another picturesque story in this much-dis- 
cussed series, will appear in our forthcoming March issue. 
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A murder mystery, and an airplane adventure, by the famous 
author of “Last Flight” and “The Flaming Finish.” 


‘OW that she was riding almost 
literally through heaven, and 
with the greater part of her 
future visible across the aisle 

from her, Katherine Lawrence wondered 
why she was not more happy. When she 
turned her head to the left and looked 
through the window of the plane, there 
was no fault to find in the sky. It was 
all that any girl could wish when she was 
flying toward her wedding day, for the 
blue-black of the midnight sky was 
blooming with clouds like a spring field 
with flowers, an immense field of enor- 
mous blossoms which drank up all the 
brilliance of the moonshine and left the 
sky to darkness and the stars. 

Now and then, when the plane swayed 
a little,*she could see the mountains be- 
neath them, mere heaps and ridges of 
shadow, casual furrows plowed across 
the face of the earth. So all the earlier 
events of her life ought to be diminished 
by this great moment, she felt, and she 


‘her. 
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tried hard to lift her spirit to the im- 
portant occasion by casting her mind 
forward into the events to come, seeing 
the church in New York, flower-decked, 
hearing the great church organ thunder 
and mourn in her honor. But the organ 
note and the organ vibrancy turned al- 
ways into the roar of the motors and the 
frightened trembling of the plane as it 
carried her toward the new life. 

A panic of homesickness overwhelmed 
For consolation she looked across 
the aisle at her fiancé... . 

She approved of everything about Dav- 
ison except his name of Roland. He had 
proved that he was big enough for foot- 
ball, and there was nothing feminine 
about the beauty of his face. He had a 
noble bigness of brow with that single 
dark stroke of determination marked be- 
tween the eyes. She had endeavored 
to tie that name to thoughts of the hero 
of Roncesvalles, that noble legend filled 
with the old epic sadness; but she could 
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not help remembering that Roland short- 
ens to Rollie; and suddenly that hand- 
some face was something out of an 
advertising section, too good to be true. 
She had to look away hastily to the per- 
fect contrast with wealthy Roland Davi- 
son, of Pine Springs, California, and of 
Long Island. 

Contrast was ahead of her in the front 
seat of the plane: a prisoner who had 
both hands manacled to the seat—both 
hands, because he had resisted arrest so 
desperately and was still dangerous. Since 
he was on the other side of the aisle, she 
viewed him at a slight angle and could 
see the left side of his face. They had 
bandaged his head, but the cut on his 
jaw was not worth consideration, ap- 
parently. The wound was not exactly 
bleeding, but it still wept a little, drops 
of pinkish ichor moving slowly down the 
face from time to time. Now that he 
turned his head to look out the opposite 
window, he showed a blunt profile like 
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a pugilist’s. Even without a few days 
of dark stubble smudged over his face, 
she felt that she could have picked him 
for what he was—a murderer. 

Half the story of the crime was there 
in the plane with this James Burke. 
Pretty Maureen Ervan, for whom he had 
fired the shot, was now returning to 
testify in court, after flying West to 
identify him; and in the seat behind 
Burke was the detective who had run 
him down, Michael A. Rylan. Katherine 
picked up her paper and glanced again 
through the account of the crime. 


N profile and full face, the grim head 

of James Burke illustrated the article 
together with a surrounding cluster of 
smaller photographs of the dead man, 
Charles Whitley, of his wealthy father, 
and of Maureen Ervan looking many de- 
grees more beautiful than the truth. The 
details of the shooting six months ago 
then followed. 


: — 


“Jimmy Burke was crazy about me. 
Too crazy,’ Maureen Ervan had stated. 
“When Charley started paying me a little 
attention, Jimmy went out of his mind. 
I took him to see Charley. They were 
old friends, and I thought everything 
could be talked out. But all at once 
Jimmy started yelling. He grabbed a 
gun out of the desk in Charley’s library, 
and he fired it, twice. I fainted, or 
something. ... I don’t remember.” 

Not love. Of course it was not love 
that had moved Burke, but mere passion. 
The pure, high emotion of a Roland Dav- 
ison never could be felt by that animal 
nature. She made sure by a glance at 
Roland, but unfortunately caught him 
yawning. So, with a frown, she returned 
to the newspaper account of how Jimmy 
Burke had fled, disappeared from all ken, 
and how the Whitley family had offered 
a reward of five and finally of ten thou- 
sand dollars for his arrest. This private 
detective, this Michael A. Rylan, would 
become a rich man, comparatively, on ac- 
count of his cleverness on the trail; but 
can blood-money do good to anyone? 
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Katherine turned the page of the paper 
for the first time. Before she read on, 
she took a sniff at the gardenias which 
were pinned at her breast. The manhunt 
was exciting, and there was a strange, 
frightful reality about the words, since 
pursued and pursuer were there in the 
plane together. Of course the newspaper 
editor could not resist quoting from some 
of the love-letters which Burke had 
written, and which Maureen dutifully 
had turned over to the law. She glanced 
at fragments here and there: “When you 
said good-by the other night, were you 
just tired, or were you tired of me? You 
said it as though you meant it ; and ever 
since, I’ve been going around as though 
it were the first day of school and all the 
faces strange to me.” 

And again: “J wish you hadn’t come 
into the house yesterday, because you’re 
everywhere about it, now. ...If I look 
over my shoulder now, suddenly, shall I 
see a ghost of you disappearing in the 
mirror?” 

Katherine stared at the words. They 
did not fit the murderer’s picture that 


One cuff sprang open; she unlocked 
the second. 


had filled her mind. Then she read on: 
“T’m half batty. I look down at my 
hand, and that was the hand which 
reached out and touched you and found 
you were actually there.... I love you. 

You know how it makes me feel to 
‘write that? I haven’t fooled around with 
girls much. I’ve never written or said 
it before.... Ilove you.... It makes 
me ashamed to write it, as though I’d 
said quit in the middle of a fight... . 
Goodnight again. I keep trying to stop 
writing, but the thought of finishing is 
like saying good-by to you.” 

Then came something that made her 
face hot. She closed the paper suddenly, 
ashamed, and looked hastily across the 
aisle toward Roland Davison, and felt 
vaguely comforted and vaguely dis- 
turbed. She took note of the other peo- 
ple in the plane. There were, outside of 
Maureen Ervan, the detective, and the 
prisoner, a married couple with an inti- 
mate friend who sat slewed around with 
an arm over the back of the seat so that 
he could talk to them. He was in his 
early thirties, but the youth was ham- 


mered out of his face and left it lean, 
hard about the mouth and meager about 
the chin. He wore the long hair of an 
artist; he even carried the old-fashioned 
badge of a flowing Windsor tie. He was 
a painter or sculptor, not a musician, be- 
cause now and then his gesture drew 
some outline in the air. 

The married friend looked like a boy 
stretched to a man’s inches. That is to 
say, he had a large round face and a 
scrawny length of neck and narrow 
shoulders. But he was close to forty, 
while his wife was nearly or quite ten 
years younger. She was soft and plump 
and pretty, and wore a rather foolish 
hat which flared up at one side. To the 
talk of the artist, she listened with eyes 
wide enough to drink in every word. 

Katherine looked out the window 
again, and saw that the wind was rising. 
The clouds, no longer full and compact 
like huge summer flowers, streaked out 
into thin wisps like the lines with which 
a cartoonist gives the speed effects to 
moving objects. Because they were thin- 
ner, there seemed to be less moonlight ; 
in the background the stars still trembled 
with the tremor of the hurrying plane. 


Bees Ryzan now asked for food 
and drink. The stewardess brought 
him a cocktail, then ham and chicken 
sandwiches with beer, and the detective 
wolfed them down. Through a haze of 
fascinated disgust, Katherine watched. 
There was something about mere de- 
cency of manners, she felt, that distin- 
guished the classes, one from the other. 
This pride of hers was not a fancy but a 
strongly controlling force. She was, she 
thought, set apart from other girls. They 
smoked, which is unclean for the hands, 
the lips and the breath; she did not 
smoke. They drank, which draws a mist 
over the eyes and across the brain; she 
did not drink. They enjoyed a petting 
party; she was untouched. It was not 
beauty alone that gave Katherine social 
success, in spite of her haughtiness and 
her cold manner, she was a good athlete. 

The fault of Katherine was the high 
expectancy which had been instilled in 
her by her environment and that sense of 
class which is a fiercer snobbery in de- 
mocracies than in any other society. She 
felt that the giving of herself was an 
event momentous to the world, and there- 
fore she looked even upon rich, hand- 
some, virtuous young Roland Davison 
with a great doubt. She had to be 
right, and now she was not sure. 
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Beyond her window, something was 
blank that had been legible before, like 
words blotted out on a page; a certain 
obscurity was pouring from the north- 
west, covering the stars even from the 
lofty altitude of the plane’s flight. This 
troubled her a little. When she turned 
from the window again, she was sur- 
prised to see the stewardess offering a 
cup of steaming soup to the prisoner. 
Before he touched it, he stared up at her 
for an instant, his face savage, his jaw 
thrusting out a bit; and it seemed to 
Katherine that the flame-red of his hair 
bristled above the bandage which girded 
his head. Then he tasted the drink. 

She put down the tray on the opposite 
seat and let him swallow the soup in two 
portions. 

The creature was not all beast, Kather- 
ine observed. The kindness of the stew- 
ardess had set him breathing deeply, to 
judge by the lifting of his chest and the 
slight flare of his nostrils. He was cap- 
able of emotion, as the quotations from 
his love-letters had indicated before; 
and as an animal, he possessed a certain 
magnificence in the bigness of his head 
and shoulders. The disgust gradually 
passed from Katherine and left her star- 
ing as she might have stared at some 
lordly specimen of jungle brute behind 
the bars in a zoo. 

The stewardess began to feed the 
handcuffed man with sandwiches which 
she had cut into narrow strips—giving 
him the right amount for each bite he 
took. Among the lower classes there is a 
great deal of natural sympathy, Kather- 
ine remembered. She could see it in the 
deftness with which the stewardess from 
time to time dabbed the lips of Burke, 
all the while keeping up a smiling con- 
versation which was not too gay to be 
sympathetic. This stewardess was a 
small thing, with a saucy, pretty face. 

Katherine glanced out of the window 
again, and was amazed to see that moon 
and stars together were gone. Outside 
the glass, a rolling chaos of shadow 
poured past them; the fish-shaped body 
of the plane was swimming in a dark sea. 


CHAPTER II 


ATHERINE grew sleepy, her head nod- 
ding till she lost consciousness. She 

was roused by the hand of Roland Davi- 
son on her arm. He had lost his usual 
calm and altered to an eager alertness. 
When he played football, he must have 
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looked like that, half fierce and half 
afraid, like any fighting man. 

“Look!” he was saying. “Look, Kate! 
Quick!” 

She stared out the window. Off to the 
left and ahead, through the glass she 
saw a steep form lifting like a high wave 
towering before a small boat in the open 
sea. Blowing mist shrouded the face of 
it so thickly that in an instant it was 
gone. 

“We're still in the mountains!” ex- 
claimed Davison. “We should have been 
out of them hours ago—a long time ago. 
... Kate, they’re having trouble!” 

Her brain was still half asleep, but a 
voice inside her began to say that they 
could not be having trouble. When a 
plane has trouble in the air, people are 
apt to die. There could be no trouble 
for her and Roland. They were bound 
for happiness in the bright, narrow ob- 
long of this chamber, as secure as good 
news sealed into the cartridge that slides 
down the messenger tube. According to 
the eternal rule, disaster overtakes only 


those who have sinned; and what marks 
were there against her or against Roland? 

In that way, dimly, her mind moved 
through some of the old copybook max- 
ims; then the sleep left her suddenly, 
and she was wide awake, with the reali- 
zation that copybook maxims do not 
control travel in the air and that calm 
insolence with which man aspires to step 
across a continent at a single stride. 

The stewardess was passing. Davison 
stopped her with his hand and asked: 
“Why are we flying so low? Why are we 
still in the mountains? Is there trouble?” 

The plane bucked like an angry mus- 
tang and unsteadied the girl, but not her 
smile as she answered: “We're all right. 
We have a couple of pilots who know 
what they’re doing.” 

She went on. Up the aisle the heads 
which were pressed against the windows 
turned suddenly toward her. Lips asked 
soundless questions. She answered cheer- 
fully. Only Burke seemed undisturbed, 
his head straightforward; but after all, 
what difference did the nature of the 
death-cell make to him? An electric 
current could not kill him with more 
merciful speed than the crumbling of the 
ship like chalk against a mountain-side. 
And to the startled, confused brain of 
Katherine, it seemed that perhaps the 
higher justice was striking them all 
down, blindly, because that one man of 
evil was atnong them. She forgot that 
thought a moment later. Beneath the 
window a great, ragged maw opened for 
them with the storm smoking across it. 
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From the pilot’s cabin 

appeared a man—Burke 

—carrying a limp body 
in his arms. 


Ge 


It seemed to be reaching for the ship 
before she realized that the teeth in it 
were the mountain peaks above which 
they were ascending. 

The plane climbed so steeply that her 
back pressed hard against the seat; and 
every man and woman in the plane 
seemed to be shrunk smaller by the 
same pressure; only Burke sat as high- 
headed as ever, looking straight before 
him with unalterable calm. 


HE cheek of Katherine was iced by 

the window against which she pressed. 
Now as she looked up, she saw the storm 
grow faintly visible in long streamings 
of shadows among shadows. The light 
grew. The flying mist turned milk 
white, with great nodules of crystal 
brightness shining through it; and then 
they were launched suddenly into the 
open sky, as though a door had opened in 
a white wall and stepped them out into 
infinite space. The moon, lopsided as it 
grew toward the full, shone almost in the 
zenith. Beyond the circle of its own 
region, the stars shook with the vibration 
of the ship; and beneath them stretched 
the shining white level of the storm, all 
in motion like a gigantic river that filled 
space from horizon to horizon. 

Roland Davison grabbed the corner 
of the seat and cried at Katherine: 
“They’ve got off the beam. They can’t 
find it. They’re up here to try to spot a 


landmark. But all they can see is the 
clouds. ... We'll be getting out of gas. 
. There'll have to be a forced landing.” 
His cheeks were pinched in and his 
eyes had grown big and round. He sat 
down, still talking, making gestures. She 
did not hear his words, for all her 
thoughts had run back home to her 
father’s house like a child out of the 
cold; and all she could remember was 
the colored pattern of the rug in the 
living-room, and the fire working cheer- 
fully among the big logs on the hearth. 
Moon and stars went out. The plane 
skimmed through the white dazzle of the 
upper surface of the clouds, down into 
the darker milk beneath, and then again 
into half-visible darkness. 
Detective Rylan leaped to his feet, 
gripped the back of his seat, slowly low- 
ered himself again. 


HE stewardess came down the aisle, 
speaking to each passenger in turn, 
leaving each with turned head staring 
after her. When she came to Katherine, 
she paused a moment and her eyes grew 
tender before she said: “Be steady— 
nothing will happen—everything will be 
all right; but there will be a forced land- 
ing—you must fasten the safety-belt.” 
“Thank you,” said Katherine, and 
smiled at her automatically. 
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“ 
“Listen, old son,” said 
Burke. “Tell me the 
“ straight of it. How are 

you?” The lips of Hardy 

parted slowly. “Right 
as rain,” he said. 


The girl went on. There was no fear in 
her. Stewardesses are almost profession- 
al heroes, are they not? 

Maureen Ervan half-risen from her 
seat, had caught both hands to her face. 
Ruth Patterson had cried out in terror. 

Patterson drew an envelope hastily 
from his pocket and commenced to write 
a farewell note, not about family affairs, 
but about business. 

“For Henry P. Thwaite,’ he scrawled. 


What I’ve been working on while I was 
away was the rubber for the joints. You 
know how crazy we’ve been to find some- 
thing that would give the toys motion. 
Springs that wind up are no good. But 
I mixed some of that white plastic with 
the rubber. You know the plastic I mean. 
The stuff I got from the Harlan Labora- 
tories. Mix that with the rubber com- 
pound, and you get a material with life 
to it. I made use of it for the joints of 
one of the elephants and made the ele- 
phant take five or six steps. I made the 
tiger open his mouth and show his teeth. 
The stuff works slowly, but it gives the 
motion, all right. It has a funny smell. 
Try to kil that. 

I guess we’re going to crash. So long, 
old man. —Herb. 


And Michael Rylan was scribbling: 


Dear Maggie, 

They’re crashing the ship. They're 
killing me, Maggie. Just when things 
looked good. By God, you get the ten 
thousand out of the Whitley family be- 
cause I grabbed the man for them. And 
Bill Lang owes me sixty-five bucks. You 
make him come through with it. Don’t 
have nothing to do with Sam Wilson, or 
Pl haunt you. 

Your loving husband, 
Mike. 


The stewardess was fastening Mrs. 
Patterson into her seat with the safety- 
belt, while the poor woman sobbed into 
her hands. 

Roland Davison wrote: 


Last will and testament. Being in my 
right mind and about to die, I will and 
bequeath all my property to Thomas 
Franklin Davison, my uncle. 

(Signed) Roland Davison. 


Immediately beneath he wrote: 


Dear Uncle Tom, 

Sell the Unity bonds. They’re no good. 
Buy Caswell, Jones. Look out for Chip- 
pinwell. I think he’ll crash soon, And 
see that an investigation of this line is 
made, no matter what lobbying it costs 
you. Incompetent pilot, I think. 

Rollie. 


Katherine herself was trying to write, 
but the words would not come, for be- 
tween her mind and the paper the picture 
of Burke kept springing up, Burke at the 
moment of the crash with his two hands 
pinioned to the seat helpless. 

She crumpled the paper she was writing 
on, and dropped it to the floor. Then she 
went forward. The ship, heeling sharply 
as the pilot banked to the right, made 
her clutch the side of a seat and hold on 
hard. The upper levels of the storm had 
broken up and let the moonlight climb 
down a broken ladder to show the white 
breast of a mountain just beside them, 
glistening with ice. She thought they 
were to crash that instant. Her lips were 
closed, but a fine electric tingle thrust up 
through her forehead as though she were 
screaming. 

Then the plane righted. 

John Bashfield Rogers, just beside her, 
had one arm bent around his face to shut 
out the vision of the mountain which 
Katherine had seen. Somehow the sight 
of his weakness gave her strength. She 
hurried down the aisle to Michael Rylan. 


He had his eyes tight shut as he crossed 
himself and prayed with moving lips. 
Katherine caught him by the shoulder. 
She had thought that he was a fat man, 
but the bulging flesh under his coat was 
all rubbery muscle. 

“Give me the key for the handcuffs!” 
she cried to him. “You can’t let Burke 
crash like this. Give me the key—for 
the handcuffs—for the handcuffs.” 

He opened his eyes. The horror of his 
dream possessed them. She shouted at 
him again. Fear had turned his brain 
numb. Finally he said: “Burke? Damn 
Burke! Except for him, I wouldn’t be 
here! Let him smash and rot—damn 
him!” 

But he pulled a key out of a vest 
pocket, and had closed his eyes for prayer 
again before she snatched it away. The 
plane heeled once more, staggering her, as 
she leaned over Burke. She had to clutch 
at him to steady herself. He was like 
Rylan, covered with rubber-hard muscle, 
but steadier than Rylan, as though he 
were better braced against any shock. 
Fear had neither dimmed his eyes nor put 
a glare in them. He looked with a mild 
curiosity into her face, and then down at 
the hands which fitted the key into the 
lock. One cuff sprang open; she unlocked 
the second and left one of his hands free. 
There were still two more on the right 
arm to finish her work. 

Then the stewardess was at her, ex- 
claiming sharply, angrily: “Get back to 
your seat, please! If we land while you’re 
still on your feet, you may hurt somebody 
besides yourself. Go back to your place, 
Miss Lawrence.” 


ESPITE that urgency, Katherine was 
fitting the key into the locks of the 
other handcuffs. She straightened again, 
flushed and confused. The deep voice of 
Burke grunted a meaningless sound. And 
there was the stewardess smiling at her 
and frowning at the same time. “I’m 
glad you thought of that,” she said. “But 
hurry, now! Hurry, hurry!” 

Katherine dropped the key into the 
hand of Rylan and went back to her place. 
Roland Davison, leaning far back in his 
seat, bracing himself against a shock with 
feet and hands, gnawed at his lip while 
he stared out the window, oblivious of 
her. As she fastened the safety-belt, she 
saw Burke turned in his seat and looking 
back with savage contempt at Michael 
Rylan. No doubt the detective still prayed 
with closed eyes. There was such vicious 
cruelty in Burke’s face that she half ex- 
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pected him to throw himself on Rylan 
with hands and teeth, like a beast. 

Then a woman screamed. The sound 
went up into the brain of Katherine like 
a white-hot needle and half blinded her. 

It was pretty Maureen Ervan who 
shrieked. The sound seemed to have no 
ending. It stayed up at high C, stabbing 
the hearers to the brain-pan. Then 
Katherine saw a mountain-side bearded 
with a pine forest. It seemed to lean 
out toward them, showing above tim- 
berline a dim streak of white, clouded 
over instantly by the dark sweep of the 
storm. Then they struck. 


CHAPTER III 


N that black welter of wind and flying 

mist, Katherine had known there was 
only the thousandth chance of making a 
safe landing. She was prepared for a 
great shock, a sound of rending and 
crashing, and all things in a topsy-turvy 
confusion. Instead, they merely were 
at a stop, and hands were pressing the 
breath out of her with a slow constric- 
tion, an irresistible force. That was the 
safety-belt at work like a python, flat- 
tened by its own effort. 

She could not breathe, and whatever 
breath she drew was of darkness. She 
had not prepared herself for the dark- 
ness. If she only had set her mind for 
that, it would have been easier to endure, 
and not like a filthy dust choking her 
lungs. 

There was darkness, but not silence. 
The hoarse, gasping screams of Maureen 
Ervan persisted. Another sound, full of 
secure power, was gone from them: the 
roaring of the motors. In its place was 
the whistling of the storm; instead of 
the tremor from the vibrating engines, 
the plane was cuffed and shaken by the 
hand-strokes of the wind. 

She fumbled at the fastening of the 
safety-belt. There was a sense that the 
plane was skidding before the wind and 
might be blown from the lip of some 
high precipice at any instant. She hur- 
ried, hurting her fingers with her efforts ; 
but she had to readjust her body in the 
seat before she was free from the belt: 

Another screaming voice joined that 
of Maureen. Suddenly the girl was still, 
but the other voice went on in pulsations 
of silence and wild outcry. It was not 
like the shrill fluting of Maureen. It 
seemed to come out of a throat unused 
to making the sound. Once, during a 
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hunt, a horse‘had gone down horribly 
wounded by the ragged stones of a wall. 
The shriek of the poor beast was still in 
Katherine’s ears, and it was like this 
sound. This was the outcry of a man—of 
Burke or of Rylan, perhaps? And yet it 
seemed too far away to be from the in- 
side of the plane. Through the blackness 
she had a picture of Maureen sitting 
hushed, forgetting her own terror as she 
listened to the agony of that other 
agonized screaming. 

A wavering hand of light brushed past 
her window. She thought for an instant, 
with wonderful relief, that they were on 
an aviation field and that the light came 
from the electric torches of rescuers who 
were hurrying toward them. Then she 
remembered the rugged face of the 
mountain. 

The light increased. It flared up high 
from the head of the plane, so that it 
showed her through the window the drive 
of the storm. It looked like nothing she 
ever had seen before, or as though the 
world were exploding into fine fragments. 

All this had gone at a quickstep 
through her mind while she worked free 
of the safety-belt and out of her seat. 
Then a voice roared out like the bellow 
of a bull: “This way! This way out! 
Look lively!” 

She turned down the aisle. Dark 
figures swarmed there before her. Some 
one rushing from the rear knocked her 
aside with almost a greater shock than 
the landing of the plane. That was De- 
tective Rylan, fighting to get through 
the compacted group. She saw his dis- 
torted face by the increasing flare of 
light that looked through the windows 
of the ship. Many voices were crying 
out. She knew she would be the last, 
and the flames would have her before she 
reached the open air. All at once she 
was beating with both fists, thrusting 
and struggling with the whole strength of 
her body. 


HEN she was in the clear with the 
wind blowing the wits out of her 
head, wrenching at every garment. The 
cold closed on her like a shower of ice- 
water. She staggered in the gale as 
though she were about to blow away on it. 
She could see, now, what gave them 
the light. The whole head of the plane 
was in flames that spurted out like jets 
of water; out of one wing ran a huge 
cascade of fire which the storm whipped 
away in double handfuls and sent buck- 
eting off toward a fringe of snow-en- 


“Save your think- *°S@% 
ing till you're in 
the death - house 
where you belong! 
There's other peo- 
ple here to do the 
thinking!” 


crusted trees that drew near and sud- 
denly retreated and advanced again as 
the fire was flung toward them or died 
away. And off there at the front of the 
ship one man, a black, jumping ape 
against the yellow fire, was jerking open 
the door beside the pilot. 

He disappeared inside as a long arm 
of flame slid up under the belly of the 
fuselage, as far as the very rudder of the 
ship. Around Katherine, people stag- 
gered in confusion, leaning one shoulder 
into the wind, shouting out aimless 
words. 

Now from the open door of the pilot’s 
cabin appeared a man who lowered and 
caught in his arms a limp body. He 
came away carrying it high against his 
breast. The head and legs and arms 
dangled down. There seemed to be ten 
joints in every limb. 

Little points of fire adhered to both 
these figures. Something apart from her, 
impersonal in her brain, kept saying that 
that was heroic. That was the stuff he- 
roes were made of. Then she saw that 
it was the red-headed criminal, Burke 
the murderer, who laid the broken figure 
on the ground. Burke himself lay down 
and rolled like a dog in the snow. An- 
other figure issued from the open door of 
the pilot’s cabin, walked with uncertain 
small steps for a little distance, then 
collapsed in the snow. 
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Somehow the feet of Katherine Law- 
rence had brought her to the place, by 


this time. She found the man lying on 
his back, his eyes closed, his mouth 
agape. He drew breath with a snoring 
sound; then the breath came out with a 
scream, though he was unconscious. It 
was his screaming that she had heard. 

He was a fat man. One of the yellow 
moths of flame had lighted in his hair 
and was burning it away. She clapped a 
handful of snow over the place. She got 
hold of him and rolled him over on his 
face and over again on his back. All 
the flickering bits of fire had disap- 
peared by that time. 


OME one grabbed her by the arm to 
drag her away. Davison cried furi- 
ously at her ear: “Come on, Kate! Get 
away from here! The plane will blow 
up in a minute.” 

“Help me!” she cried to him. “Help 
me carry him!” 

He caught up the head and shoulders 
of the man. She supported the legs at 
the knees. The wind stopped them and 
staggered them with its invisible hands 
again and again as they bore the poor 
fellow to the place where Burke had laid 
his companion. 

No one else had thought of tending 
the injured. Katherine jerked off her 
jacket and stretched it under their 
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heads. She knew, by a look at them be- 
fore the plane had started, that the fat 
fellow was the co-pilot, and the senseless 
figure beside him was the pilot in com- 
mand. There was a streak of blood 
diagonally across his face. 

Some one crouched beside her to offer 
help. That was chubby Mrs. Patterson. 
When Katherine tried to speak, the wind 
shoved an icy finger inside her mouth 
and blew out her cheek like a rubber bag. 


VOICE was shouting louder than 

the storm. That was Burke, again. 
His was the same bull’s bellow that had 
showed the way out of the ship in the 
first place. 

“Where’s the stewardess?” he was 
roaring. “Where is she? Damn you, 
have you been standing around and left 
her inside? Where is she?” 

The rolling in the snow had not put 
out one avid spark of fire in his coat. 
Now the wind fanned that morsel of 
flame to strength. It was eating out a 
round spot, shining at the edge. It 
seemed to Katherine to be sinking a hole 
into his flesh. 

The wind changed; or else some un- 
usual eddy curving from the hollow fore- 
head of the mountain counteracted for 
a moment the normal sweep of the gale 
and blew toward them the smoke and the 
flames of the burning ship. The oily 
reek half-choked Katherine. She had to 
lift her hands to defend her face; but 
through her fingers she saw Detective 
Rylan step to Burke and snap a hand- 
cuff over one of his wrists. 

Then Rylan lay on his face in the 
snow, and Burke was racing back 
toward the plane. The flying smoke and 
snow-dust commingled met him and 
covered him from sight. 

She saw Roland Davison and tall Pat- 
terson, that grotesque, run after Burke. 
But when they reached the level-streak- 
ing sheets of smoke, commingled with 
those red threads of fire, they stopped, 
recoiled with their backs to the ship 
and their arms up to cover their heads. 

Then she saw Burke come out of the 
flying smother, making his way with un- 
certain steps. The stewardess sat up in 
his arms with her head fallen back on 
his shoulder. Davison and Patterson 
took that burden from him; and Rogers 
the artist was there also, too busy keep- 
ing his footing against the wind to be of 
any use. They were all vague images of 
men, at this instant. The real one was 
Burke, now stretched on the snow, hack- 
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ing and coughing and fighting for breath. 
He had not even enough wits left to roll 
in the wet and put out the dozen bits of 
fire that worked at his clothes. Kather- 
ine with handfuls of snow smothered the 
flame wherever she found it. 

He was up on one knee; he was on his 
feet, reeling; now he was brushing her 
aside and making for the stewardess. 
Katherine got to the girl an instant later, 
and found Burke manipulating her legs 
and arms. Her eyes opened, and she 
screamed. Consciousness came back, 
and she bit off the outcry, setting her 
teeth over it. 

“Right leg’s broken below the knee,” 
said Burke. “Left arm’s snapped above 
the elbow. She’s in a hell of a mess. 
Listen, you! What’s your name?” 

“Is Fatty Wood all right ?” she gasped 
at them. “Is Ken Wood all right? He’s 
the co-pilot. Is he clear? For God’s 
sake, are they both clear?” 

“They’re clear,” said Burke. 

He took Katherine by the chin and 
turned her face toward him. 

“The fat fellow belongs to her,” he 
said. “Go fix him up!” 

He added to the stewardess: “They’re 
clear. What’s your name?” 

“T’m Alice Gordon,” she said. “Take 
me close to Fatty Wood—please take me 
close to him if he’s hurt.” 

They could hear the pulsating cry of 
the fat co-pilot with the exhalation of 
every breath. 

“He’s all right,’ said Burke, “but 
youre a mess. Wait till we get you 
straightened out, and then you can have 
all of him you want. Here, you, and you 
tall fellow—give me a hand. We’ve got 
to get ’em to cover.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HEY got the injured back among the 

trees, but the trees were no good. 
Only half a dozen ranks of them stood 
along a dangerous down-pitch that 
seemed to be sheer precipice; and through 
the scattering of the trunks the wind 
whistled all the higher octaves. They had 
at least one freezing night to face, and 
they had it to face in nothing except the 
clothes they stood up in. Nothing else 
had been brought from the plane. That 
fine silver fish which had been so at 
home as it swam through the sky was 
now a fire-gutted, twisted, deformed 
wreck. And they had not so much as a 
hatchet to fell saplings for a sufficient 
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wind-break. Instead, they had to use 
metal fragments torn from the plane to 
maul and beat the narrowest of the 
young trees until at last they could be 
bent over and broken off. A fire was 
supplied from brush which could be 
pried or torn up by the roots. Two dead 
trees gave a treasury of easily inflamma- 
ble material. The women attended to 
the fire. Also they bent and beat and 
twisted off the branches and tufted tops 
of the saplings which the men managed 
to bring down. Out of the evergreen 
boughs they built beds for the injured; 
and men and women both were at a 
stagger with weariness before at last 
a wretched excuse for a windbreak was 
stretched across the trunks of three 
trees which stood providentially close. 


ATHERINE LAWRENCE did her share, 

wondering the while why they con- 
tinued the struggle; for the wind blew 
through her body and laid a lump of 
ice in her vitals. She wanted to lie down 
and curl up to cherish some last bit of 
warmth that must be lingering inward- 
ly, with her life. If she lay down, 
death would come; but death by freez- 
ing, she had read, was a mere falling 
asleep; this other death was torment 
exquisitely prolonged, an agony of futile 
effort. They were like the last relics of 
humanity foolishly clinging to existence 
after the sun was blown out. That blow- 
ing darkness, that enormity of wind 
which howled around the mountain, was 
in fact like the end of the world. The 
firelight made only a feeble step or two 
into the hurricane which carried the 
snow-dust as thick as a London fog, at 
times. This firelight showed her the 
three injured people stretched in the 
growing shelter of the windbreak—the 
pilot, David Hardy, with open eyes and 
utterly still, while Ken Wood the co- 
pilot no longer cried out, but groaned 
with every indrawn breath. By the same 
light she saw the others of the party 
reeling into the storm, head down, or 
hurried before it with gigantic steps. 
Their faces showed her own bewilder- 
ment and despair. It was a miracle that 
they were still at work, except that the 
thundering tones of Burke found them 
here and there, and struck them like 
a whip, shouting orders; he was like 
an enormous voice of social conscience 
which forbade them to give up the 
struggle while there was breath to draw. 
He kept them at their work as a ship’s 
captain may keep his crew at the pumps 
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even while the vessel is sinking helpless- 
ly, and the sea lapping over the deck. 

Wherever her eye fell, it found him. 
When she pulled hopelessly at a small 
shrub, a hand uprooted it for her with a 
single jerk. That was Burke. 

Then some one held Michael Rylan 
by the nape of the neck like a wet rag 
of humanity, while the detective found 
his key and unlocked the handcuff that 
still dangled from Burke’s wrist. 

Again a giant mauled with some 
clumsy, edgeless tool at the base of a 
stout sapling, until the tree fell. And 
that was Burke. 

Some one was using strips of bark and 
interwoven slender branches to fasten 
the windbreak together solidly. And that 
was Burke. 

A side-wash of wind-driven snow al- 
most overwhelmed the fire and reduced 
the place to darkness until some one 
lifted the embers and brought them to 
sudden life again. And that was Burke. 

Now they all sat or lay in the shelter 
of the windbreak, exhausted by labor 
and fear. It was Burke alone who fed 
the fire until the flames rose in a yellow 
riot from which the wind flung the heat 
away in savage waste. He stood with 
his legs braced. His coat, his trousers, 
were torn in a dozen places where the 
shrubbery had put teeth in the cloth; 
and the fire which he had entered two 
times had eaten great holes and chewed 
at the edges until he was a man of rags. 


E was giving orders, pointing out his 
words with a stern hand of com- 
mand. They were to take off shoes and 
stockings; they were to get off their 
clothes bit by bit and wring out the 
water. The nerveless hands of Katherine 
obeyed, and to right and left the others 
were dumbly obedient. Only the artist, 
J. Bashfield Rogers, lay back with his 
arms thrown out crosswise, utterly 
spent. Burke took him by the shoulder 
and shook him until his head flopped 
about crazily. Then Rogers was sitting 
up in his turn, wearily dragging off his 
coat to follow orders. They were all 
like children, or like a squad of raw 
recruits, bullied by the corporal. 
Then some one said: “He’s gone! 
Where is he? Where has he gone?” 
Katherine, looking up from her be- 
wilderment, saw that in fact Burke was 
no longer before them; and suddenly it 
seemed to her that the wind howled with 
a louder voice, screaming closer to her 
ear; and the windbreak shook as though 


it were about to fall; and the wind- 
driven flight of the snow boiled past 
them thicker than before. 

Mike Rylan stood up and threw out 
his hands in a gesture of utter despair, 
groaning: “Has he found a way out? 
Has he left us in the lurch?” 

Then a sharp voice answered: “We'll 
do as well without a criminal to lead us, 
Rylan!” 

That was Rollie Davison. He grew 
taller in the eyes of Katherine as she 
stared at him, but there was no time even 
to admire her man. The deep, shudder- 
ing groans of the co-pilot drew her to 
him to give him what ease she could. 
Wood lay on his back, turning his head 
in a regular rhythm from side to side, 
as though he were continually saying no 
to the world. His eyes never were quite 
shut, never fully open, so that his face 
was half blind. All the mind was gone 
from it, for the pain and the shock of 
his injuries had driven him quite out of 
his head. The flames had burned one 
cheek badly, and his forehead burned 
with fever. She brought a ball of snow, 
put some of it inside the handkerchief, 
and so made a crude ice-pack for his 
head, holding it in place carefully. She 
had an instant reward. The groaning 
lessened; the head presently was still. 
Something stirred in her as deep as her 
heart, for it was as though her hands 
were touching and cherishing the man’s 
life. As he grew still, and the groaning 
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changed to a pitifully audible and deep 
breath now and then, she looked at the 
other injured. Both of them were con- 
scious, with open eyes. In those of the 
stewardess she saw the steady tension 
of pain. Hardy, the pilot, kept a blank 
face. The gray color gave the only hint 
of his torment. 

“Tell me what to do for you,” she 
begged the girl. 

“T’m all right,” answered the steward- 
ess, and managed a brief smile. “I’m all 
right,” she repeated. “Don’t leave poor 
Ken Wood. See if Hardy—” 


UT a sudden outrageous howling of 
the storm drowned the last words. 
Then several voices exclaimed; and 
Katherine, turning her head, saw Burke 
come striding in through the storm, a fig- 
ure as white as the flying mist, at first, 
and then his own burly self was in the lee 
of the windbreak, brushing the snow out 
of his hair and shrugging the cold out of 
his body. The icy air had turned him 
blue. He stood reaching into the flames, 
as it were, opening and shutting his 
hands to bring back blood and _ sense 
into them. Under one arm, the sole 
trophy from this excursion into the wild 
night, were a number of small sticks 
which he must have cut from the ends of 
branches. The other men watched him 
with curious blendings of fear and re- 
sentment and awe in their eyes. 
Davison got up suddenly and advanced 
into the snow-smother as far as the 


Burke called: “There's loose snow on the mountain. Watch your step!” 


fringe of the brush. There his shadow 
could be seen wrenching the smaller 
branches from a dead tree. Patterson 
finally went after him to help gather 
the firewood. 

Burke went over to the fat co-pilot, 
sat down cross-legged, and took hold of 
his wrist, feeling for the pulse; when he 
found it, he closed his eyes and counted, 
nodding his head a little. It was some- 
thing like seeing an ape sit down to 
think, Kate felt. The same hand which 
now fingered the pulse of Wood, mark- 
ing the ebb and flow of the life-stream, 
also had held a gun and murdered 
Charles Whitley. Murderers are not like 
other criminals, her father had told her; 
they are not victims of habit, but simply 
people whose balance-wheel runs slower. 
Emotion tips them out of the normal 
poise too easily. Momentary insanity 
turns them into beasts, and like beasts 
they kill. Perhaps in some primeval 
state of society their value would be 
greater than the danger from them. 

On this night, for instance, except for, 
Burke, two lives would have been lost 
in the plane; except for Burke, the rest 
of them probably would be huddled to- 
gether in a vague heap for warmth, wait- 
ing for certain death. In Burke’s account 
it might seem that a balance could be 
struck in his favor because he had taken 
from the world only one life and given 
back to it all this group. But the law, 
she knew, did not work in this manner. 
When at last he stood for trial, if he 


and the rest of them escaped from 
starvation and cold in these mountains, 
the entire jury would know about his 
heroism, and they would recommend 
him to the mercy of the court. Perhaps 
he would receive mere sentence for man- 
slaughter. Ten or a dozen years later he 
would emerge from prison. Perhaps all 
the rest would have forgotten him. But 
Mrs. Roland Davison would not forget. 
With a calm patience she would give him 
help as long as he lived. During the 
prison years she would write to him once 
a month. Perhaps it was the thought of 
her own enduring virtue that choked 
Katherine a little; and tears of strange 
pleasure stung her eyes. 


WOMAN’S voice said : “How is he?” 
Maureen Ervan was bending over 
Wood and Burke. All the smartness had 
been drenched and then wrung out of 
her clothes. Her bobbed hair hung in 
straight dabs around her face. But she 
retained her brilliant eyes and too-viv- 
id cheeks; even now she would take the 
eyes of men who did not pause to see 
the mingled voluptuousness and brute 
about her chin and mouth. With a 
startled interest, Katherine watched the 
two, the murderer and the cause of the 
murder. 
“Can I help, Jimmy?” asked Maureen. 
Burke, rolling back his head to look 
up at her, started to answer, but checked 
himself on an unspoken word. For an 
instant his lip remained with an upward 
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curl so that the teeth showed, like a dog 
about to bite, and too savage to give 
warning with even a snarl. Then he 
lowered his head. 

“Ah, damn you, then!” croaked Mau- 
reen in her husky voice, and was gone. 

The heart of Katherine was racing in 
her throat. Murder had been only a word 
to her; but now she had seen in the 
look of Burke the very face of it. If he 
were alone with Maureen Ervan in this 
wilderness, how long would it be before 
his hands found their way to the throat 
of the woman whose testimony was to 
end his life? 

“What’s your name?” demanded a 
harsh voice. 

That was Burke speaking to her. He 
had blue-green eyes set well apart under 
a spacious brow. He was looking at her 
with a sharp but intelligent considera- 
tion, such as a doctor in a charity ward 
gives to a patient. 

“T’m Katherine Lawrence,” she said. 

“That fellow—the handsome lad. Do 
you belong to him?” 

“He’s Roland Davison,” she answered. 

“Ts he?” asked Burke, and deliberately 
read her face from left to right and from 
right to left. He smiled a little, and the 
smile said that he did not think very 
much of Roland Davison. “You're doing 
a good job with this one,” he added, 
nodding at Wood. “You've got him 
asleep. You’ve got a pair of hands. Keep 
on using them.” 


N winters, when Katherine was not rid- 
ing, she did a good deal of gymnasium 
work. That was to do proper honor to 
the body which God had given her. Also 
she had learned to watch the way people 
move. That was why she noted that 
when Burke rose, he did not touch the 
ground with his hands. He stood up as 
a big cat might rise, with effortless ease. 
Then he was crouching by the chief 
pilot, Hardy. Katherine followed him 
with intense eyes; and it seemed to her 
as though she were making a swift 
journey on wings, not through space but 
through the mind and spirit of this man. 
He was bending down, staring closely 
at the stone-colored face and the open 
eyes of Hardy. It was one of those true 
Yankee faces, lean of cheek, big of bone, 
and the straight lips had a good grip, one 
on the other. It was not a face full of 
large mind and gentleness of soul, but 
resolved, keen, eager as if for action 
even during this moment of complete 
immobility. 


“Your name is Hardy,” stated the 
criminal. “How are you, Hardy?” 

The lips of the chief pilot parted 
after a moment. 

“Right as rain,” he said. 

“Vou lie,” answered Burke. “How 
much you’re lying, I don’t know. But 
you lie. You’re hurt. You’re hurt so 
that you can hardly crawl. You can’t 
even crawl, or you’d be working on the 
others. It’s taking all your guts to keep 
from groaning. ... Am I wrong?” 

“You're wrong,’ said Hardy, 
looked him in the eye. 


and 


HE wind, fallen away to distant up- 
roars for the moment, came rushing 
back with its many voices, making a 
noise like the rushing of seas around the 


. trunks of the trees and a whistling 
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shriek through the branches; and all the 
while, a deeper vibration like the rum- 
bling of approaching drums came out 
of the distance, the sound of a whole 
army charging tumultuously, without 
order. The height of this confusion 
whirled away and left Burke still staring 
down into the level unflinching eyes of 
Hardy. 

“Listen, old son,” said Burke. “You’re 
worth all the rest of ’em put together. 
All these females multiplied by ten; and 
all the men—they’re not worth a damn 
compared with your little finger... . 
So tell me the straight of it. How are 
you?” 

The lips of Hardy parted again, slowly. 

“Right as rain,” he said. 

As he spoke, he smiled a little. Still 
for a moment Burke studied him dubi- 
ously. At last he said: “O.K. I’ve got 
to take your word for it. If things get 
too bad for you, will you sing out?” 

“T’ll sing out,” said Hardy. 

Burke stood up, gave a last look to the 
pilot, and then turned away; but the 
girl knew that he carried with him a 
weight of sympathetic understanding. 
Somehow there was a profound bond 
between the pilot and the murderer, a 
pull like that of gravity, a spiritual force 
that tied them together. And Katherine 
fumbled far into her mind, trying to 
understand this evaluation which classed 
her with all the rest of the passengers 
and the crew as mere nothings, mere 
trivialities which, heaped all together, 
did not compare in value with the pilot’s 
life, and the soul behind that long, hard, 
narrow face. Of course she revolted 
against that judgment; and yet an odd 
instinct kept alive a voice in her that 
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said Burke might be right. She dared not 
listen to that voice.... . 

Burke was tossing off his coat, tearing 
off shirt and undershirt, and tearing them 
into strips. Through coat and shirt and 
undershirt the fire had eaten its way, 
here and there, into the flesh. On breast 
and back she saw the angry red spots. 
Some of them were blisters which had 
broken, and the wounds were weeping. 
She understood, now, that a dozen spurs 
of anguish were constantly in the flesh 
of Burke, but he was covered with such 
big waves and running ripples of mus- 
cular strength that the torment seemed 
a light thing, a triviality, a conversa- 
tional gesture. Any one of those burns 
would have put her in bed, she was sure, 
with a rising temperature and sedatives 
to strengthen her nerves against pain; 
but to Burke they were as nothing, his 
strength of body was so great to her eye. 
But that negative voice inside her which 
kept denying her outward judgments 
was wondering if his bigness were not 
a matter of sheer spirit. 

He said to her, as he worked to tear 
up the cloth: “Get the broken leg of 
Alice Gordon bare. Get the stocking off 
it. Go easy, but get it off.” 

Mrs. Patterson came to help, and 
kept reaching out her hands toward the 
work, but actually her fingers could not 
be brought to touch the injured leg; and 
she kept exclaiming under her breath: 
“Poor child! Poor thing! Poor dear!” 

There was something oddly familiar 
about the exposed leg, to Katherine. It 
was a moment before she realized that it 
was like her own, with a knee such as 
sculptors carve out of their fancy but 
almost never see in the flesh; for it was 
not knocked inward, not softened out 
of shape by a thick padding of flesh in- 
side, but made neatly and clean and 
small. It was almost shocking to Kath- 
erine that such beauty of body should 
be united with a mere saucy prettiness 
of face. 

Now Burke was wrapping cloth around 
that small bundle of straight sticks he 
had brought in from the woods. The 
cloth would keep them from cutting into 
the tenderness of the flesh. 

“Are you ready, Alice?” he called, as 
he dropped to his knees. 

“Ready!” she said, through her teeth. 


E took her bare foot by the toes and 

the heel. His fingers gripped firm- 

ly, sinking into the tender flesh and the 
fragile, small bones of the instep. 
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“Hold her at the hips, both of you!” 
commanded Burke. “Both of you hold 
her. Ready—go!” 

The leg below the knee was twisted at 
a sharp angle where the break had oc- 
curred. In spite of the shattered bone, 
Burke jerked back suddenly with such 
strength that the weight of the steward- 
ess was pulled sharply forward in spite 
of the resisting hands of Katherine and 
Mrs. Patterson. A scream burst from the 
throat of the tortured girl, and died half 
uttered. She had set her teeth over it, 
as Katherine saw through the swimming 
darkness that whirled in front of her own 
eyes. Katherine felt that she would faint. 
What kept her from that collapse was 
the hot anger that burned through her 
whole body, and the bitterness of her re- 
volt against Burke’s brutality. Only a 
sadist could have given the leg that 
heartless wrench. Yet it seemed to mat- 
ter nothing to Burke, now. The bone of 
the lower leg now was straight. He set 
about the arrangement and bandaging of 
the splints as though nothing of the 
slightest interest had happened. 

He began to run out of bandages. 
Kate stood up, reached under her dress, 
and tore away her slip. He accepted the 
silken garment without a glance, without 
a word of acknowledgment, and began 
to rip it into strips for the bandaging. 


CHAPTER V 


T last they slept. 

Fear is exhausting, and extreme cold 
drains away the strength. Shock, also, 
left them weakened. So they slept. 

Katherine, in the arms of Davison 
with her head on his shoulder, was un- 
conscious for a few minutes, and wak- 
ened as he, in his own sleep, kept press- 
ing her closer, not for love but for the 
warmth of her body. Even that close- 
ness could not keep the cold away. Her 
side which was farthest from Roland 
was as chilled as though a bucket of 
ice-water had been doused over her a 
moment before. 

Still the fire, like a great yellow 
flower of inexhaustible life, kept bloom- 
ing in the middle of the storm. She sat 
up, shuddering, unclasping the arms of 
Roland. 

The others lay heaped together, stir- 
ring wretchedly in their sleep. But the 
fire burned as though it were immortal; 
and then she heard a voice singing, 
broken by the howling of the storm. 


That was Burke. He was over there 
sitting beside the stewardess, and his 
bass voice picked up the lowest note of 
the storm’s orchestra and prolonged it 
into words. He was singing a song which 
cattlemen know and use when the steers 
are bedded down, so that the monotony 
of sound will soothe the sleeping animals, 
the dark mounds of flesh which at night 
on the trail are so many lumps of 
potential dynamite, ready to stampede 
at the first alarm. 


Roll along, little dogies, roll along; 
Keep adrifting, drifting like a song. 
There’s a barn chock full of hay 

At the end of the way; 

Roll along, little dogies, roll along— 


Katherine went closer. She heard Alice 
Gordon say: “Go on and sleep, big boy. 
Go on and sleep. I’m all right.” 

He was not sitting up, after all. Ac- 
tually he was half reclined, and he had 
one arm under the head of the steward- 
ess in lieu of a pillow. 

“Stop talking, Alice, and try to sleep,” 
answered Burke, and sang another stanza 
of the old song, keeping vague time for 
it with his free hand, which stroked the 
head of the girl. It was love, no doubt, 
thought Katherine. What else could it 
be but love? Perhaps there was in the 
soul of the girl something as unexpected 
as the beauty of her body; otherwise 
surely it was a long descent from th 
man to the stewardess. 

Katherine was astonished by the surety 
of her feeling; for how could it be a 
descent from a murderer to any woman? 
This gentleness he was showing was 
merely the velvet over the tiger’s claw. 
It was merely that she recognized in him 
a great force, perhaps, and for the force 
would have selected some larger destiny 
than Alice Gordon. 


N outbreak of snoring made her look 

aside, where Mike Rylan and J. 

Bashfield Rogers had been driven by the 
cold into a close embrace. 

The same cold was drawing her, shud- 
dering, to the edge of the fire; but she 
could not help smiling. 

The voice of Burke, deep as the rum- 
bling note of a bass viol, still was singing 
like a musical thunder: 


Step away, litile dogies, step away; 
‘There’s a trail-end a-coming and the pay. 
There’s a stockyard and a train 

And we'll never meet again. 

Step away, litile dogies, step away. 
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And the stewardess was sleeping, with 
her face turned toward Burke, and the 
pain smoothed from between her eyes for 
the first time. He began to inch his arm 
from beneath her head, moving it with 
infinite caution. It was plain that whole 
minutes would elapse before he was free 
from the girl, 


HAT was the mysterious source and 

fountain of his strength? It seemed 
to Katherine, as she turned away and 
looked past the fire, that with his sole 
hands he had erected the windbreak 
which saved their lives; and certainly he 
alone had tended the fire during this 
time of freezing and sleeping. 

What was he? All turbulent male? 
There was enough of that in him for 
murder, to be sure; but there was also 
enough woman in his hand to enable it 
to charm the injured girl to sleep. 

Katherine looked away from the fire 
and tried to free herself from the strange 
problem which made a tightness about 
her heart. The storm was more visible 
now. She could not say that it blew with 
less violence, but she could look far 
deeper into it, through the ranks of the 
trees toward the emptiness that lay be- 
yond them. Down the slope a valley 
must lie; and in the light of the day 
which was dawning, perhaps she could 
bless her eye with the first glimpse of 
some village beneath them. Even a 
single house would be to her more than 
a single star in heaven. 

She left the fire. One step from its 
radiant heat, the cold drenched her to 
the skin, as though with a violent sluic- 
ing of freezing brine; and then the wind 
got behind her and lifted her into long 
strides, as though she were about to be 
blown away. So she came through the 
trees. At the last rank of them, she was 
about to take another step—and dis- 
covered that the ground had disappeared 
from beneath her foot. 

Fear dropped her to her knees. She 
lay flat, grasping an exposed root. Her 
face was above a boiling emptiness, like 
steam out of the spout of a vast kettle. 
Right beneath her the rock dropped 
away in a straight wall of cliff, veined 
with ice here and there. And through 
rifts and openings in the wild breath of 
the storm, she saw a valley as barren as 
the valleys in the salt sea. 

It was all the grayness of stone and 
snow and bits of woodland like smoking 
streaks of spray between waves of the 
ocean. 


Maureen Frvan 
caught Davison 
by the sleeve. 
“Oh, you _ fool, 
you’ve thrown 
our lives away!” 


She drew back. Her knees shook as she 
pulled herself up beside the tree and 
leaned there a moment. The strength 
was so gone from her that she let the 
wind press her against the trunk, and 
the cold came out of it into her body 
and into her heart as the cold of a frozen 
iron comes into the hand on a winter 
morning. 

After a while she went to the left. 
The light increased every moment. Over 
the edge of the cliff she could see clearer 
glimpses of the valley. There was no life 
in it. There could not be life within 
hundreds of miles of such a place, it 
seemed to her. It was an Arctic region. 
The face of it made her think of the 
death of men laboring toward the fron- 
tier. 

And now, from a projecting point, in 
the clearer light she saw the cliff sweep- 
ing around in a great arc both to right 
and left, until it joined to tumbling sides 
of the mountains. There might be ways 
down from the place, but it would take 
real mountaineers to find a trail and use 


it. 

Still, the valley beneath them seemed 
suddenly less desolate. It would serve 
at least as a road toward succor. Here 
above the cliff they were fastened to a 
perch too high and cold for the hawks 
and the eagles, even. 


38! 


She turned and went back to the 
camp. Her way was easier than she had 
expected, for with the coming of the 
day the storm lifted a little, and now 
was shooting the clouds in sooty masses 
off the tops of the mountains. The wind- 
pressure along the narrow plateau was 
much more mild as a result. 

See found the camp alive and alert, 

and thoroughly miserable. Hunger 
had been far less than their fear when 
they lay down to rest, but it was an equal 
part in their torment when they roused 
themselves again. The gooseflesh was 
visible in the blue of their faces; and 
they all too plainly felt what Katherine 
herself was feeling—a cold stone in the 
vitals, eating away the needed warmth 
of the blood. 

She came back to huddle for an in- 
stant at the fire. Davison, stepping up 
from behind, put his arm around her. 
She looked up into his face with a 
sudden hope. 

But he was saying: “Where have you 
been, Kate? Why did you leave me? 
Stay close to me from now on.” 

She looked down at the fire again. Per- 
haps he would think it a nodding of her 
head in agreement, but there was some- 
thing in his words which she could not 
answer. Then he was gone to drag in 
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more wood; and she turned to give the 
injured what help she could. 

Burke was there before her. 

“Have you seen—out there?” he asked, 

“Tve seen,” she agreed. 

“You haven’t talked about it,” said 
Burke. “That’s right. Keep what you 
know behind your teeth, and everybody 
will be better off. Some of these people 
are going to be jittery if they find out 
that we’re behind a fence as well as 
out on a limb... . Take a look at Hardy 
for me and see how you think he is.” 

She went over to take a look at Hardy. 
He had that same stone-color in his 
face and an added tinge of blue in his 
cheeks. Whatever his secret feeling was, 
his lips were pressed together to keep 
it from escaping. She took his wrist. 
It required some effort and _ infinite 
delicacy of touch before her freezing 
fingertips could find the pulse. At last 
she recognized the pulsation. It was 
regular enough, and not very fast. Per- 
haps the weakness of it was merely ap- 
parent and not real, due rather to the 
cold which numbed her sense of touch 
rather than to a failing heart. 


HE went back to Burke to give that 

report, but found him shouting: 
“Everybody out! Out in the open! Get 
out from the trees and form a line.” 

Roland Davison dropped a heap of 
brush he was bringing in and answered: 
“Burke, you’ve been doing good work. 
You’ve been a handy fellow. But you’re 
not in charge of the party. We'll have 
no more orders from you, Burke!” 

“Won't you?” answered Burke. 

“T’ve told you my mind,” said Davi- 
son. “Rogers and Rylan agree with me. 
Keep in your place from now on, Burke.” 

He spoke calmly, in a clear voice, as 
he always spoke when there was an 
emergency. Katherine found herself look- 
ing anxiously from one man to the other ; 
but there was no savage outburst from 
Burke after being checked in this man- 
ner. He seemed rather grimly amused 
than disturbed. 

“Have it your own way, then,” he 
said. “But listen! Kate, Patterson— 
come on out with me!” 

“Stay here, Katherine!” directed Davi- 
son. “You’re not at his beck and call.” 

“But listen! Listen!” cried Katherine 
suddenly. 

She could hear it now. Tt came through 
the grain of the storm’s noise like a saw 
through wood, the whirring sound of 
strong motors above them, in the clouds. 
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There was no need for Burke to repeat 
commands, after that. All the group 
went storming through the trees and 
out into the open flat of the plateau. 
By the time they were clear of the trees, 
the noise of the motors was just above 
them. 

“Form a line—hold hands and form 
a line!” shouted Burke. “And walk 
forward so they can see us move.” 

They formed the line, obediently. 
Katherine had the hand of pretty little 
Maureen Ervan on one side, and Davi- 
son’s on the other, 

Ruth Patterson screamed out: “Look! 
Look ! They’ve seen us! They’re com- 
ing!” 

And in fact the plane, like a clumsy 
stiff-winged bird, dropped out of the 
higher clouds at that moment. But it 
was not coming. It was receding, and 
in another instant a cloud sponged it 
out of the face of the sky. 

Maureen Ervan broke from her place 
in line and ran after the disappearing 
hope which had looked at them from the 
sky and turned away again so quickly. 
She ran, screaming hoarsely, holding out 
her hands, until she stumbled and fell to 
her knees with her face caught between 
her hands, her body swaying from side 
to side as she sobbed. 

“We've got to get a fire out here in 
the open,” said Burke. “I’m a fool not 
to have thought of that.” 

A crazy passion came over Mike 
Rylan. He shook his fist in Burke’s face 
and shouted: “Save your thinking till 
you’re in the death-house where you 
belong! There’s other people here to do 
the thinking!” 


E seemed to realize that this sort of 
talk might be dangerous. Before 
he ended the words, he was backing up 
and pulling a long-barreled gun from 
his clothes; but Burke made no gesture 
toward him. The big man had swayed 
forward a little as the words struck him; 
he seemed in the very act of springing 
at Rylan, and then something checked 
him on tiptoe and settled him back on 
his heels. Somehow Katherine knew it 
was not the mere sight of the gun which 
made him hold back. There was more 
than brute in him, then; there was the 
thin silken leash of reason, as well. 
Afterward he hurried to bring out 
burning brush from the fire in front of 
the windbreak, and on the level snow he 
deposited it. Katherine herself helped to 
bring more fuel. They built the flame 
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high. Then green branches on top sent 
up a thick column of smoke that boiled 
up aslant through the sky. 

It looked to Katherine like an endless 
arm held up to arrest attention and 
summon help. 


CHAPTER VI 


VERYTHING at that moment con- 
_4 spired to raise their hopes in spite 
of the disappearance of the airplane, for 
the wind changed direction a little and 
lifted still higher from the earth, splitting 
the clouds apart and tumbling them like 
a great furrow down the sky. Katherine, 
dragging more fuel for the fire, looked up, 
agape with joy, at the blue of heaven 
and the bright sun that poured down 
over the mountains. 

Davison appeared beside her and laid 
a hand on her arm. 

“Let the brush alone, Kate,” he com- 
manded. “We'll end in a disaster if we 
let a common murderer give the direc- 
tions in our camp. Do what Rylan or 
Rogers tell you. Or you can take my 
own advice. But stop trotting about like 
a puppy at the heels of Burke. I should 
think your own good sense would warn 
you not to do that!” 

She had dropped the branches she 
was dragging, and looked down at the 
hand on her arm while he spoke. Then, 
silently, she lifted the hand, picked up 
her burden, and trudged on toward the 
fire. It was not until she was tossing the 
branches onto the burning heap that she 
realized the possible significance of what 
she had done; and glancing back, she 
saw Davison still in place where she had 
left him. Only then did she realize that 
she had taken what might be the longest 
step of her life, if she persisted in it. It 
seemed to her a temptation to evil, and 
gave a guilty lift to her heart; but all 
the while she was assured that nothing 
could be broken off, and that in the end, 
if they lived, she must go on to New 
York, where that formal wedding, like 
a state ceremony, awaited her. Then 
with the farther lifting of the clouds, she 
saw a picture that drove all other 
thoughts from her mind. 

For all the mountain peaks in the same 
instant were revealed with the brilliancy 
of the sun on them and the wind flaring 
out behind their heads long banners of 
snow-dust. Sometimes where the wind- 
ward slope of the mountains was very 
steep or almost concave, the snow rushed 
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upward like an endless explosion, hang- 
ing vast clouds of radiance in the sky; 
but as a rule each summit wore its flag 
of translucency, its flying veil of sun- 
shine made visible. There was such a 
dazzle of beauty, such a glory over the 
white mountains, as though they were 
keeping a festival and rejoicing together. 
The wind, singing high above them, was 
the voice of that ecstasy. 

She looked away from the heights, to 
find that all the rest were down-headed 
with their thoughts; only the murderer, 
Burke, looked up toward the mountains. 
And even he had something more than 
scenic beauty in his mind’s-eye, for now 
he was calling Mike Rylan and pointing. 

She saw what he meant a moment 
later. High above them and far away on 
a ledge of the upper cliff, a huge moun- 
tain sheep had come out to the edge of 
the precipice to look over the morning. 
The hunger which had been gnawing at 
the vitals of Katherine rose upward and 
threw a spinning darkness across her 
eyes. 

She saw Davison come with high, 
floundering steps through the snow; 
Patterson was there, also, and Rogers, 
all pointing and staring at some two or 
three hundred pounds of meat on the 
hoof; and then Rylan’s automatic was 
in his hand. Still more talk, and finally 
the gun was passed to Davison. 

She felt a pride that lifted her head. 
They had heard, then, of the big-game 
hunting of Roland Davison, and they 
gave way to him. Only Burke, now 
standing somewhat aloof from the rest, 
called, as Rylan and Davison started 
away: “Careful, boys. There’s a lot of 
loose, soft snow on this side of the 
mountain. Watch your step.” 

Davison turned silently, gave Burke 
a careful look, and then went on with 
Rylan. 

The others gathered closely together 
to watch the decision upon their fate. 
Hunger does not kill very quickly, but 
at the end of three or four days it 
paralyzes even a strong man with weak- 
ness. Up there on the ledge was salva- 
tion for them all, if Davison could make 
the shot. 


YLAN and Davison, swinging off to 

. the right of a straight line, seemed 
for a moment or two to be growing larger 
against the snow; then they dipped into 
a swale and came up on the farther side 
as small figures. The spots of darkness 
which their feet left behind them seemed 


almost as large as the bodies of the 
laboring men. 

Their strategy seemed faultless. They 
were going to the right, away from the 
straight line toward the big ram, and 
now they were cutting in under the edge 
of the cliff where his lordly eyes could 
not see them; after that, they could come 
out again into view of the big fellow and 
drop him with a quick short-range shot. 

Katherine went to Burke and mur- 
mured to him—as though a raised voice 
might frighten the sheep away even at 
that distance: “Will they get it? Can 
they get it?” 

“They ought to go up high,” answered 
Burke. “A rising shot is hard to make; 
and then there’s the snow; if they start 
a riffle in it sliding, that sheep will be 
off like quicksilver.” 

“They ought to have you with them!” 

“They'd rather have me in_ jail,” 
answered Burke. 

She could not speak, after that. Far, 
far beyond the level of the plateau, and 
high up the slope at the foot of the 
cliff, the two little figures were moving. 
It seemed that they were directly be- 
neath the sheep now. Perhaps they were 
coming out from under the rock, to make 
the shot; at that great distance it was 
impossible to tell. 
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“T knew it!” said Burke suddenly. 

For the big mountain sheep with his 
curling horns had disappeared now, and 
where the two little black figures stood 
rose a puff of white smoke, barely dis- 
cernible. She thought at first that it 
might be smoke from the gun, before she 
realized that smokeless powder would 
leave no stain in the air. 


FAINT cry came from the other 

watchers as they saw the mountain 
sheep disappear; but even that universal 
exclamation was muffled, all had been 
watching with such tense hope. The 
white rising of the snow-dust, like smoke, 
continued and increased. The two hunt- 
ers were lost behind it. And still the 
dust grew until it was like a flag, blow- 
ing straight up from the ground and 
advancing with increasing rapidity. 

“Tt’s a snow-slide,”’ announced the 
calm voice of Burke. “Get out of here, 
and get fast!” 

He led the way at a dog-trot to the 
right. The rest, hesitant for a moment, 
floundered slowly after him. Katherine 
he held by the right arm, high up close 
to the shoulder. When she looked back 
across the level of the plateau, she saw 
that the slide had gathered head and 
speed with wonderful rapidity. Gather- 


“If there’s any back-talk, I'll use 
my hands on you! Get moving!” 


ing mass, it now was cutting down 
through the snow to the soil and rock 
beneath, and left a widening V of dark- 
ness as its path. Well above, she saw 
at the apex of the inverted V the two 
little figures of the men. 

“This ought to be far enough,” said 
Burke, and let her halt and turn back. 
The others, thoroughly panic-stricken, 
went by them like a covey of quail. 

For the snowslide was showing both a 
face and a voice, now. Its front was a 
wild white wave that careened down the 
mountain as fast as a galloping horse, 
flinging up small dark objects as it ran, 
like a juggler with a thousand hands. 
Those would be the rocks and boulders, 
which it caught up with the bottom of 
its flying plowshare. Its voice was like a 
wave also, an endless breaker roaring on 
an endless shore and rushing moment- 
arily closer. 

From behind it the flag of snow-dust 
shot up continually higher in the air. 
Now the whole mass, striking a swale, 
veered off and headed almost toward 
Burke; again it plunged against a hum- 
mock and knocked a spray of snow- 
clots and boulders a hundred feet over- 
head, then swayed to its right again, and 
changed its voice as it struck the level 
of the plateau, 


Sy 


It seemed to Katherine that the mass 


} must stop there on the flat; but it ran 


on like something on wheels with hardly 
arrested momentum. It reached the 
down-slope on the farther side. It struck 
the trees with a sound like a thousand 
axes, and a thousand tree-trunks fell. 
Instantly stripped of bark and limbs in 
the wild mill of the slide, white, glisten- 
ing tree-bodies leaped into the sunlight 
like great silver fish out of a tidal wave. 

And then silence. . . . The slide had 
reached the edge of the lower cliff and 
plunged forth over the valley. It was 
gone, and only the echoes boomed close 
by and then echoed far away, rattling 
among the higher peaks. Their voices 
had not died when a huge report boomed 
up from the valley floor, followed by an 
instant of rushing noises. The last echoes 
fondled these sounds. They died. The 
morning was left as before, with those 
wild white banners streaming from the 
mountain tops. And two little figures, 
incredibly small, almost invisible as 
they toiled down the rough path of the 
slide, were returning empty-handed to 
the hungry people. 

“They’ve lost the gun,” said Burke. 
“They’ve lost the gun, or they would 
have gone on, anyway. ... The sheep 
knows it, Kate. Look up there!” 

As a matter of fact, three ledges above 
the place where it had first appeared, the 
little silhouette of a mountain sheep 
appeared against the crystal radiance of 
the blowing snow. 

And the automatic was gone. It seemed 
to Katherine, as she went down-headed 
back toward the trees, that a great event 
had happened in history. 


IKE RYLAN, filled with excitement, 
was trying to tell how the slide had 
begun, how the snow had slipped, sud- 
denly, beneath the feet of Davison. How 
the whole slope had turned to water, 
carrying them swiftly along until a 
projection of rock held up its hand and 
stopped them. How they had lain there 
flat on their bellies and watched the 
white monster come to life with in- 
creasing strength and begin to plow its 
way down the mountain-side. But Rylan 
had no good listeners. Only one thing 
was of importance. This present failure 
could have been forgiven a thousand 
times over; but Davison, as the snow 
shot away beneath him, had let the auto- 
matic fly out of his hand. 
Maureen Ervan caught him by the 
coat-sleeve and croaked into his face: 
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“You've thrown our lives away. Oh, you 
fool, you damned high-headed fool, you’ve 
thrown us all away... . Go jump off the 
cliff! ... I wish you had never been 
born!” 

Maureen was the only one who put 
thoughts and wishes into words. The 
others said nothing, but they looked at 
Roland Davison as honest men regard a 
traitor. She heard big Patterson say: 
“Burke should have gone, of course. The 
only luck we have is what Burke gives 
us! 

Then they were back at the camp, 
where Hardy continued to look into upper 
space, silently, and his co-pilot, Wood, 
once more out of his head with pain 
and his injuries, kept turning his face 
from side to side, groaning on every in- 
drawn breath. The stewardess, flushed, 
bright-eyed, enduring, had her head 
lifted by Burke, who was giving her a 
drink of snow-water, melted in a twisted, 
hollowed fragment from one wing of the 
wrecked plane. 

Burke lowered her head and stood up 
before them. 

“Get back there in the open!” he 
commanded. “Three or four of you get 
out there and stay out there. Keep that 
fire hot, and keep feeding green branches 
to make the smoke. That’s the one 
chance we have of making a signal. And 
unless a plane lands for us on the 
plateau, most of us are going to die 
right here. Does that make sense? Die 
right here, unless we have wings to fly 
away. We'll have no more arguing about 
it. Rylan, you and Rogers and Mrs. 
Patterson can take the first watch out 
there by the fire. And if there’s any 
back-talk and delay, I’ll have to use my 
hands on you—and I’ll do it! Get moy- 
ing, the three of you!” 


T was not the trio that Katherine 

watched, but the face of Davison as 
he stood up ready to protest. Rylan and 
he, for an instant, eyed one another 
gloomily. But no action followed. Rylan, 
Mrs. Patterson and Rogers moved off 
through the trees. 

But they had an almost hopeless task 
ahead of them, for suddenly, like the 
closing of the door of a bright room, the 
brilliance had gone out of the sky; and 
with the disappearance of the sun, the 
clouds rolled lower down, the wind 
dropped closer to the earth, and changing 
to its old quarter, began to blow the 
mist of snow-dust through the trees. A 
false gray twilight covered the world. 
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With blistered, weary hands, Kath- 
erine started once more moiling and toil- 
ing in the brush to get more fuel for the 
fire. But the dead bushes seemed to have 
been exhausted already. She had to go 
farther in among the trees. And the wind 
cut through her torn clothes as though 
she were a naked body. She was tired 
of dreading death; she was too exhausted 
to feel fear. And when she stood, care- 
lessly, on the edge of the precipice with 
the smoking valley far beneath her, it 
seemed an easy thing to make that one 
brief step into nothingness, 


CHAPTER VII 


NE freezing hour tending the fire on 
the open plateau was all that flesh 
could stand. The first trio came back. 
Then Katherine went out with Patterson 
and Roland Davison, to stand her watch. 
Burke was gone all that time. He still 
was gone when they came shuddering 
back to the windbreak and its life-giving 
fire. But a moment later he appeared, 
the wind huddling his coat up around his 
shoulders and showing his half-naked 
body, blue with cold except for the red 
spots which the fire had left on his 
flesh. 

He sat down by the fire, borrowed a 
knife, and took from his pocket a creature 
no larger than a squirrel, with a tiny, 
delicate head. He began to skin and 
clean it. He went off into the storm 
again, returned with a larger section of 
twisted metal from the wing-sheathing 
of the plane, heaped this with snow, and 
when the water was hot, dropped the 
body of the little rock-coney into the 
dish to stew. Another and another of 
those small dead creatures he took from 
his pocket, skinned, cleaned, and put 
into the improvised pot. 

Where he had found them, how he had 
caught them, they did not even think to 
ask. It was sufficient that he had per- 
formed the miracle, and the odor of the 
stew carried a heavenly fragrance to 
the others as they bent close. 

After a time he began to prong the 
meat with a pointed stick. A dozen of 
the little creatures were in the pot. He 
picked up the best done of the lot with 
his stick and began to scrape the meat 
from the frame with the point of the 
pocket-knife. When the frame was clean, 
he broke the skeleton in two. 

“Who needs food the most?” he asked, 
holding up the prizes. 
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A hungry silence lasted only an instant. 
Then Maureen Ervan screeched: “But 
I’m starving, Jimmy! I’m dying. I 
haven’t eaten all yesterday. Jimmy— 
Jimmy—darling—” 

“Maybe you’re a step nearer crazy 
than the rest,” agreed Burke, and held 
out half the skeleton without touching 
the girl with his eyes. 

“You take the rest,” he said to Kath- 
erine. 

“There are the sick,” said Katherine. 
“There’s Alice—” 

He looked at her with strange eyes for 
a moment. 

“The sick are going to have the meat,” 
he answered. “They’ll have the soup and 
the meat... . Take this. Chew up the 
bones. Chew ’em up small, and they’ll 
do you a lot of good. Chew ’em bit by 
bit, and mash them up fine. Then you 
can swallow, and they'll do you no harm. 
oe Lake this’ 

She took it. It was a mere wisp of 
bones, but the taste of life came out of 
it. Sounds rose in her throat and almost 
passed her lips, animal gruntings and 
murmurs of content. 

There were more of these priceless 
morsels. Patterson got a share, and then 
Ruth Patterson and Rogers and Davison, 
and Maureen again, and Katherine—till 
she said: “What do you keep for your- 
self?” 

“I can live off my fat for a week,” 
grunted Burke. “Don’t argue with me. 
Do what you’re told.” 

She did what she was told. 


HEN the last skeleton had been 

stripped of flesh, he divided the stew 
into portions in three of the fire-bent, 
battered twists of metal from the plane. 
He took the first to Alice and left Kath- 
erine to feed her. Mrs. Patterson braced 
up the head of Wood and offered him his 
share, but Burke himself went over to 
Hardy. 

“Take a sniff of this,” he said, and 
slipped a hand under the shoulders of 
Hardy to lift him a little. 

“Tt’s no use,” answered Hardy. 

“That stew, old son,” said Burke, “is 
as good a slumgullion as any camp cook 
ever turned out. I cooked for a gang of 
punchers one month, myself, when I was 
a kid in this part of the world, a long 
time ago. And I never cooked anything 
better than a coney, Hardy. This stuff is 
going to do you good. It’s going to warm 
you up and put the red back into your 
blood.” 
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“Old Jimmy!” murmured Hardy, and 
smiled at the murderer. 

Burke laid the stewpan aside and 
stared more earnestly into the eyes of 
the pilot. He said: “Let me have it 
straight, Dave.” 

“Tl let you have it straight,” mur- 
mured Hardy. “Come closer.” 

Burke put his ear close to the lips of 
Hardy. All that Katherine could hear 
was the sibilance of the whisper, but she 
saw Burke’s head jerk up, then lower 
again to listen. 


AE a while he sat up straight. He 
took Hardy by the coat-shoulders. 
“You can hang on, Dave,” he said. 

The thin lips of Hardy smiled, briefly. 
Pain, before the smile had ended, twisted 
his mouth sharply to one side. The tor- 
ment in which he lay had grown so 
exquisite that his face was no longer 
mere stone-color. It was a greasy gray. 

“T’ve got more to say,” murmured 
Hardy. 

Burke leaned again. Presently he half- 
straightened and took a gold watch and 
chain out of a vest pocket of Hardy’s 
clothes. From Hardy’s coat he drew a 
small notebook and a pencil, and 
scribbled a few quick words. Then he 
leaned again for further instructions. 
And again he straightened to write, not 
for a moment, but long enough to fill 
two of the small pages of the book. 
He closed the notes, put them into his 
own pocket, drew out a handkerchief, 
wrapped the watch in it, and placed that 
with the notebook. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“That’s all,” smiled Hardy. 

“You knew right from the first,” 
challenged Burke. 

“T knew right from the first,” agreed 
Hardy. 

“T was a blockhead. I was a fool. I 
saw the look of you, and I should have 
guessed,” declared Burke. No _ bodily 
pain had so altered and twisted his face 
as the words he had been hearing from 
Hardy. 

“There was nothing you could do,” 
answered Hardy. “All the doctors lined 
up in a row—there was nothing they 
could’ve done. ... Jimmy—” 

“Yes?” said Burke. He leaned closer 
again. 

Then he called out ina great voice that 
made the heart of Katherine swell and 
then contract to a stone. “Say it again, 
Dave!” cried Burke. “I didn’t quite 
get that last.” 


“T guess I’m going to let go all 
holds—” said the faint voice of Hardy. 
He closed his eyes as he spoke. “You'll 
find her, sure?” 

“Tl find her, sure,” said Burke. “T’ll 
give her the stuff. I’ve got all your 
words written down. And I’ll have some- 
thing to say to her besides. I wish to God 
I’d met up with you long ago, Dave.” 

“Old Jimmy!” sighed Hardy. 


IS face was altering from moment to 
moment. Now that his eyes were 
closed, Katherine realized they had been 
open constantly all this time, looking 
steadily upward, without a shadow of 
complaint in them. Now from instant to 
instant he was growing years older as the 
flesh relaxed about his cheeks, about his 
mouth. 

“Let go all holds, Dave,” said Burke. 
“Tt’s all right. I’m going to find her. 
T'll speak the whole piece, and she’ll be- 
lieve me.” 

Hardy tried to answer, but his lips 
made only a slight motion in framing 
words. They remained parted. After a 
moment his eyes opened a little. The 
partly opened eyes and the faintly smil- 
ing lips gave him the appearance of one 
who has thought of something very 
pleasant. 

Burke, leaning over the body braced 
on his two big arms, studied the face of 
the pilot with a savage intensity. He 
looked as though he were about to burst 
into copious profanity. Instead, he 
lifted a hand and drew down the eye- 
lids with the utmost delicacy of touch. 
After that, he remained sitting there for 
a moment cross-legged, his chin on his 
fist, and his gaze probing a great noth- 
ingness.... 

Hardy was dead, and the stillness of 
that death seemed greater than the up- 
roar of the storm, to Katherine. Tears 
came into her eyes. She dared not wink, 
o fear the water would run down her 

ace. 

Yet it seemed to her that the tears were 
more for the grief of Burke than for the 
dead man. That analytical mind of the 
girl took this fact back and forth, turn- 
ing the thing this way and that for a 
deeper understanding. Burke, who never 
had seen the pilot before he boarded this 
plane—Burke the murderer, whom the 
law was bound to kill in turn—this same 
fellow Burke sat with a grimly stricken 
face of grief because he had seen a man 
face the inevitable without a murmur, 
and without a murmur die. 
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A light came out of the distance and 
flowed inward upon the mind of Kather- 
ine. Still the storm had no sound for 
her, but every moment there was a 
deepening understanding of why Burke 
had told the dead man that his life was 
worth the lives of all the rest. She won- 
dered how they were revealed to one 
another; just what look about the eyes 
and what carriage of the head, what 
words and what voice had made them 
known? Was it like the chime of steel 
on steel that went through them and 
gave them that profound recognition? 
This bond which they had felt so quick- 
ly, might it not have lasted for life, in 
spite of time and of space? 

The voice of Davison sounded calm, 
high-pitched, as he was saying: “I think 
that’s a dead body, Burke. We'll have 
to move it away from here. We can’t 
have—” 

Burke looked up, slowly, and the voice 
died away from the lips of Davison. The 
murderer picked up one of the green 
boughs which had been brought to 
thicken the beds in front of the wind- 
break. He laid the thick fragrant green 
of the pine bough across the breast and 
the face of Hardy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


URKE stood up with the food in- 

tended for Hardy in his hand. It 
had cooled rapidly. The top was covered 
with a white scum of fat, but even the 
fat seemed to Katherine delicious be- 
yond price and words. And there was 
the deep meat and the broth of the soup 
beneath, of course. He did not pause 
to make a choice. He merely said: 
“Here, Mrs. Patterson. Divide this with 
Maureen.” And they asked no questions, 
made no offers, but fell upon the dish. 

He turned sharply to Katherine. 
“You've got a belt,” he pointed out. 
“Pull it up a notch or two. One like 
you,” he added, surveying her with that 
bright eye of his, “one like you can live 
on your fat, for a few days.” 

Phrased in that manner, it might have 
been an insult, but she knew it was in 
fact the greatest compliment that ever 
had been paid to her. All the smirking 
boys and the leering men and the flatter- 
ing elders, and all their speeches rolled 
into one were not half such a golden 
tribute as this speech from Burke. Per- 
haps, she thought, he had found in her 
some of the true metal; perhaps he had 


Was he dead?.... WG 
She heard herself 
saying: “My dear, 
my dear, Ithought 
you were gone! 
I thought you 
were gone from 
me!” 
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heard, however faintly, the ring of the 
true steel. 

He did not pause to add to his words, 
but went stalking off into the whirling 
snow-wraiths of the storm. As they 
rushed shifting through the air, he was 
covered, revealed, covered, seen again, 
then lost among the trees. And sudden- 
ly she took after him, 

For she knew that he was going to 
try again at the same larder from which 
he had brought back food before; and 
though he would not trust their clumsi- 
ness, perhaps she could surprise him by 
being of help. She ran in the direction 
which he had taken. A hard gust of the 
wind knocked her, in the blindness of a 
snow-smother, against a tree-trunk. Half 
her breath was beaten out of her, and she 
could not catch it again; but for fear of 
losing the trail, she scrambled to her 
feet and rushed on, bent over almost 
double like a child with a stomachache. 


UT Burke was lost to her. The false 
twilight of the storm thickened the 
trees to an endless forest, a mystery 
through which she ran stumbling until 
a sort of black stepladder lifted before 
her, dimly, and changed at closer range 
to bleak ridges of rock, shelves eight or 
ten feet apart up which, high above her 
head, Burke was climbing. He hung 
now by his hands from an upper lip of 
the stone, and swung himself up, rolling 
immediately out of view. 
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She stood closely in the lee of the 
largest tree-trunk she could find, but the 
wind curled its icy fingers around the 
tree and thrust the cold into her body. 
She crouched doubled up between the 
roots trying to give her body warmth 
from her legs, and hugging her knees 
with her arms. Still she watched through 
miserable minutes, staring through the 
tremor and fog of the snow-dust until 
Burke loomed again on the same ledge 
where he had disappeared. Both his 
pockets bulged with such a promise that 
hunger made her heart leap into a new 
hope. 

He was descending, now, hanging by 
both hands, by one; he was reaching with 
feet, that scraped half blindly against the 
rock, while the wind swung him, pendu- 
lous. And no one would make a record 
of this. No one would write it down, so 
that the future could know what heroes 
are made of. 

She forgot the cold. She stood up. 
There was such a strange rejoicing in 
her that she could have sung in spite 
of the storm. 

He was at the third ledge. He was at 
the second. And suddenly he was flat 
on the ground, lying stretched on his 
back with his arms thrown above his 
head. Was he dead? She found herself 
crouched by him, shaking him by one 
shoulder with a futile hand and scream- 
ing out his name. The wind plucked the 
sound from her lips, whirling it away 
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into empty confusion. In both hands 
she took his head, to find where the 
abrasion must be. It was not there. 
She slipped an arm beneath it, and found 
herself looking down into his wide-open, 
puzzled eyes. 

Without volition words broke from her 
lips. She heard herself saying: “My 
dear, my dear, I thought you were gone! 
I thought you were gone from me!” 

“Gone?” said Burke. “Why, if I’d 
been gone to hell, ’d have come back 
for this! Is it true, Kate?” 

That right hand which had held the 
gun and done the murder lifted, touched 
her face, as though to make sure of 
her. She pressed the hand against her 
breast. She touched with her finger-tips 
the deep mark between the eyes which 
was the token, perhaps, of that head- 
long passion which had overruled him at 
least once in his life. 

He was sitting up, slowly. She was 
asking him where he was hurt. He was 
smiling at her, She was telling him that 
he had to confess, because he belonged to 
her. He was on his knees. She was 
helping him to his feet. He stood un- 
certainly, half-reeling in the wind, let- 
ting his weight sway against her. One 
arm hung helplessly over her shoulder. 

“Only a couple of ribs,” said Burke, 
gasping out the words. “It’s an odd thing 
that a hulk like me should be ribbed up 
with toothpicks. Nothing but a couple 
of ribs, Kate. Ill get a breath or two, 
and then I'll be all right.” 


HE began to help him toward the 
first tree, looking not at the ground 
but up into his face, in mortal dread of 
seeing there the same calm smile with 
which Dave Hardy had died. But the jaw 
of Burke was hard-set, fighting, and the 
hope that had sickened in her returned. 
Once he stumbled and went almost to 
his knees. The burden of his loose 
weight staggered her, bent her. But she 
supported him to the semi-shelter of a 
broad trunk. 
“No brains in my feet, no sap in my 
knees,” said Burke. “But they’ve held 
out long enough to find a way to you, 
Kate. Think of it, will you? When I 
know that everything is finished, first I 
find a man, and then I find the woman.” 
She could not speak. Joy made her 
heart race, and sorrow stopped it. She 
could only go on beside him, giving all 
her strength to buoy that handless, foot- 
less weight of his, until the fire glowed 
before them, dimly. 
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Burke gathered himself and pulled his 
arm away from her supporting shoulder. 

“T’ll make it from here,” he said. 
“And don’t let them know that anything 
is wrong with me. Some of them think 
I’m their luck. Don’t steal their luck 
away from them, Kate.” 

She had a thousand words of protest 
against everything he said, but before 
she could speak them aloud, she knew 
that she would have to obey. The taste 
of that obedience, bitter-sweet, was new 
to the life of Katherine. 

She went on beside him, slowly. Once, 
twice the wind blew him to a stop. He 
leaned gradually against it and went on. 
Coming beside the fire, he drew the little 
coneys from his pockets. A dozen of 
them he dropped in the snow. Now he 
was sitting down, while she watched the 
suppressed groan whiten his face. He 
was sitting down there cross-legged, peel- 
ing the coneys like apples, and coring 
them, and dropping them into the stew- 
pot. It was to be the turn of the men, 
now, and they gathered like wolves to 
watch. A pale figure, hunched with cold, 
shouldered among the rest. That was 
the fellow named Davison, whom she 
had known once, thousands of years ago. 

Then she went out to stand her turn 
at the fire on the open level of the 
plateau. They would save her a portion 
of the food. Burke would see to that. 
And in the meantime there was work to 
warm her, and something great in her 
heart that gave her the strength of a man 
in her hands. She freshened the fire 
while poor Patterson, helpless with cold 
and weariness, pulled futilely at tough 
green shrubbery that would not give way 
at the roots or in the branches. She 
freshened the fire and heaped on the 
green stuff again until the strong column 
of smoke once more slanted in a crooked 
exclamation mark into the sky, where 
it was lost in the low sweep of the 
clouds. The brief gesture of it tied earth 
and heaven together. That thought had 
whipped through her mind when the 
noise of the storm changed to a rougher, 
louder note that grew with amazing sud- 
denness, seeming to point a finger of 
sound at her. She recognized at last the 
loud roar of motors in the sky above. 


HE force of the wind staggered her 
as she looked up. She had to fall on 
her knees, and from that position she 
scanned the sky. But the noise of the 
motors blew over her, the plane lost in 
the clouds or above them. It was far to 
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the right. '-No, it was not quite gone, for 
now the stiff-winged bird dropped out of 
the high smother just as it had done be- 
fore, that morning. It appeared for an 
instant, and was lost again in the wild 
sweep of the mist. She stood up, more 
beaten in spirit than ever before, and saw 
poor Patterson with his arms clasped in 
despair around his head. All the rest 
would be running out of the woods in a 
moment with hope singing in their brains, 
and only the smoky flow of that sky to 
torment their eyes after all. The fire 
was burning well enough, and yet she 
pulled blindly at the green branches to 
thicken the smoke column. 


HEN she glanced up at last from 

that work, the people were stream- 
ing out from the woods, but they did not 
come and stand in despair. Instead, they 
were running wildly forward, waving 
their hands high above their heads. Little 
J. Bashfield Rogers was leaping into the 
air, ecstatic spy-hops, like a rabbit chased 
by the hounds. Patterson, too, was run- 
ning furiously across the snow and hold- 
ing out his arms before him. And at 
last she saw what it was. The plane, 
unannounced by the motors, which had 
been throttled low as it glided down 
against the wind, was sliding over the 
snow on long skis, slowing, stopping—a 
huge plane of the same type that had 
brought them to this place and crashed. 
And they were safe. A bridge of swift 
wings was ready to arch through the sky 
and carry them back to the cities of men 
in one long sweep above the storm. 

After that, impressions grew muddled 
in the brain of Katherine. The moment 
was clear when Davison came up to catch 
her in his arms—Davison with a face 
made strange by exultant laughter. She 
pushed him away and held him off. 

“But that’s ended. That was ended 
long ago, Rollie,” she told him. 

What Davison did or said, she forgot. 
She remembered, also, how the men 
from the rescue plane came out, hud- 
dled in warmth, their bodies swollen with 
clothes. She remembered how the in- 
jured stewardess was carried to the plane, 
and poor Ken Wood after her. She re- 
membered some of the faces, all dis- 
torted with joy, and then how they car- 
ried the body of Dave Hardy to the ship 
for his last journey; but all the while, 
there was an overmastering sickness in 
her soul, for she knew what the coming 
of the plane must mean to James Burke. 


There he moved, walking slowly, un- 
til he was in the lee of the big ship and 
Mike Rylan stepped up to him there 
and snapped a pair of handcuffs over his 
wrists. How carefully Mike must have 
saved them for this moment! And 
Burke, without a protest, accepted the 
new arrest, merely looking down in 
silence, and spreading out the bigness 
of his hands. The wind had fallen for a 
moment. That was why Maureen Ervan 
did not have to lift her voice as she 
said: “I can’t do it—I can’t do it! A 
right guy like him—and me with my 
lungs most gone, anyhow!” 

She went on, drawling now: “Take 
them off him, Mike. Are you fool enough 
to think that this sugar-and-pie Sunday- 
school boy knocked over Charley Whit- 
ley? No, no, honey. You want to know 
who did it? ‘Why, I,’ said the sparrow, 
‘with my little bow and arrow!’ That’s 
the fact, Mike. Charley knew too much 
about me, and he began to tell Jimmy, 
that day, some of the things he knew. 
And it sort of went to my head, Mike, 
if you know what I mean. I knew that 
old Whitley library better than I know 
a pair of gloves. So I found the gun 
while I was right in the middle of the 
first heat. And I shot him right through 
the attic, with his own little automatic. 
Afterward, I thought Jimmy would look 
better in the electric chair than I was 
ever meant to look. Get the irons off 
him, you flat-faced dummy! Oh, Jimmy, 
damn you, I’ve been sort of loving you 
the whole time!” 


ERHAPS it was that moment which 

knocked Katherine’s brain into a 
whirl from which she did not recover 
until long later, when she sat by the side 
of Burke as he lay stretched on cushions, 
his eyes squinted a little at times by the 
pain, but watching her steadily. Men like 
Hardy, men like James Burke, would be 
calm and smiling before they died. Pain 
could not bend or twist them from that 
stillness of resolution. The fight that 
showed in Burke’s face meant that he 
would live. So nothing mattered. 

Maureen Ervan came over and halted 
beside her. 

“How lucky are you, sister?” asked 
Maureen. 

Katherine looked up at the girl, and 
remembered everything, and nevertheless 
was able to smile at her. 

“T know only a part of it,” she said. 
“T want you to tell me the rest.” 
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6 6p The fourth story of “Trumpets from 

s Oblivion’—a brilliant series which 
ie makes real and reasonable the strange 
legends that have come down to us. 


inging ands 


Pen drawings by John Richard Flanagan 


s ORMAN FLercuer,” I stated, scientist who’s accomplished such won- 


“has a théory that the race ders with ultrasonic waves? Why, he’s 

of men aren’t fools; that the one of the world’s most famious men!” 

myths and fables of old “Well, he’s got our local Inventors’ 

have a basis of fact.” Club about gaga,” I said wryly. “He’s 
“Something to that!” Parker kindled. been giving us weekly demonstrations of 
“Fletcher! Do you mean that Yankee a sort of wrong-way television; he claims 
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spirits of evil! St. 
Michael! To the res- 
cue of good Christian 
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that it recaptures and brings back scenes 
and sounds of the past, on the principle 
that light and sound never die. He’s 
promised some day to bring back Cesar’s 
dying voice, and so forth. Just now, he’s 
been recreating the origin of old myths. 
I don’t know, none of us know, whether 


he’s having fun with us, tricking us with 
some illusion, or really showing a mar- 
velous instrument: of the future.” 


eS his own way, Parker is as famous 
as Norman Fletcher is in electrical 
wizardry. He has traveled everywhere, 
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chiefly in Asia. Mention any obscure 
spot in the middle of the Gobi Desert 
and he’s been there. It was Parker who 
brought back that wild story, later 
proved to be fact, about the grave of 
Genghis Khan. 

As we discussed Norman Fletcher’s 
remarkable feats, my friend’s interest 
kindled. He scoffed at my skepticism; 
Fletcher, said he, was too famous a man 
to indulge in any childish illusion or 
trickery. Especially as Fletcher allowed 
us to give him, each week, a subject for 
the next week’s demonstration. Rather 
shamefacedly, I admitted that tonight we 
were to witness a subject I myself had 
suggested. 

“You see, I wanted to obviate any 
chance for trickery,” I said. “A week 
wouldn’t give him time to get a movie 
faked up—though we're fairly certain 
that what we see isn’t a motion picture. 
We have some good technical brains in 
the Inventors’ Club. I suggested the 
old explorers’ yarn, reported by Marco 
Polo and even as far back as Herodotus, 
about desert sands that sing. In fact, I 
did more: I quoted a line from some 
old poem, and he took it for this week’s 
subject—the Singing Sands of Prester 
John. Of course, there’s no connection 
between singing sands and the mythical 
Prester John—” 


Parsee had been looking at me with 
an amazed expression. 

“But there is! My Lord, man, there 
is!” he broke in. “The singing sands 
—TI’ve heard ’em, just as Marco Polo did! 
They’re open to scientific explanation. 
Like the famous singing Memnon—when 
Lord Curzon was in Egypt, he investi- 
gated the statue of Memnion and proved 
just how it had happened to sing.” 

“But Prester John was in Abyssinia!” 
I exclaimed. 

He shook his head. 

“No; it goes farther back, as far as the 
Crusades. Prester John was in Asia. 
These yarns about him, and about the 
singing sands of the Lopnor desert, date 
back to the time when that desert was 
the garden of the world and the richest 
province in China. But deforestation, 
changing streams and lakes, ruined it 
and the desert moved in. Why, Sven 
Hedin found an entire city scooped bare 
by the sand, a whole forest! And next 
week it was covered from sight again. 
Even now, travelers there make fires 
from sand-buried poplar trees that died a 
thousand years ago! Look here, I’d give 
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a good deal to attend your séance to- 
night!” 

Easily arranged: I phoned Norman 
Fletcher; he had heard of Parker, and 
was delighted to include him in the in- 
vitation. So there we were. 


LD Fletcher, white-haired, affable, 

perhaps a bit lonely, had come to 
cherish these weekly meetings. He loved 
to make each meeting the occasion of a 
bang-up dinner; and tonight was no 
exception. When at length we rose from 
the table and followed into his labora- 
tory, where stood an open humidor of 
cigars, we knew we had dined well. 

Norman Fletcher took his seat at his 
switchboard, the only piece of apparatus 
in sight. The entire house was of cut 
stone; we sat facing a bare granite wall. 
I felt a trifle guilty over bringing Park- 
er, for if there were anything amiss with 
what we saw, he would know it; yet 
Norman Fletcher seemed unperturbed. 

He switched the room lights low, and 
turned to us. 

“While the tubes are warming up, my 
friends, let me say that to tune in to- 
night’s subject has been extremely diffi- 
cult; why, I cannot determine. Not un- 
til late this afternoon did the results be- 
come good.” 

Wallach, our technical genius of the 
screen, spoke up dryly. 

“Then I presume you’ve not changed 
the sound effects that you’ve recovered 
from oblivion? The characters won’t 
speak in English, but in some forgotten 
tongue ?” 

Norman Fletcher gave him a twinkling 
glance. 

“They'll speak in English, Mr. Wal- 
lach; that’s been arranged—the words 
have been fairly well synchronized. In- 
deed, it’s highly necessary! You’re about 
to witness a scene from Central Asia of 
a thousand years ago; the language re- 
covered is today unintelligible. I sup- 
pose you gentlemen are aware that in 
the Seventh and Eighth Centuries Chris- 
tianity, in the form of the Nestorian 
Church, had spread far over the Eastern 
world? From China south to Sumatra, 
it. was so widespread that there were 
more Christians in Asia than in Europe. 
According to legend, they were ruled by 
a king named Prester John.” 

“Didn’t the Pope send an embassy to 
him?” asked some one. 

Fletcher nodded. 

“More than once, but too late. In the 
Twelfth Century Pope Alexander III 
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sent an envoy and a letter; the monk 
Sergius went—and was never heard from 
again. The Crusaders hoped that while 
they attacked the Holy Land from the 
west, Prester John would attack from 
the east, as their ally. Remember, it 
was a day of simple faith, of credulous 
beliefs, when men fought terribly, sang 
lustily and reached for the stars in child- 
ish confidence! What you’re about to 
see and hear, is a trumpet from oblivion, 
a sweet-toned trumpet—it happened 
three years after the monk Sergius 
started east to find Prester John, in the 
year 1180. For two years he traveled; 
then he died and his letter was taken on 
by another—” 

Norman Fletcher checked himself ab- 
ruptly ; there was a crackling sound from 
his unseen tubes, and the blank, solid 
stone wall before us showed a faint 
drifting light that gradually became 
stronger. Now, I had examined this wall 
with the greatest attention. It formed 
the exterior house wall, was unplastered, 


and was composed of large granite stones. 
Yet now, as previously, it dissolved be- 
fore our eyes as the light increased! 
Fletcher played with his switches. A 
queer, thin sound grew and grew, yet re- 
mained very faint; it was something like 
the sound of wind in a pine tree, but 
sharper, more definite, like distant sing- 
ing on two notes only. The light grew 
stronger and the wall dissolved—we were 


“Why,’ he demanded suddenly, “do 
you say it means death to visit the 
palace of Ung Khan?” 


“There is talk of your 
friendship with the 
Khaw’s | sister,’ he 
said. “You’d better 
leave her alone.” 


looking through it now, as though 
through some window. I heard Parker, 
beside me, utter a low gasp. 


AND was flying amid jagged, scat- 
tered rocks; a desert scene, the wind 
blowing hard, the sun shining bright and 
strong, and more and more definite came 
the uncertain song of the blowing sand 
—but always upon those two notes, until 
one fancied in it a distinct motive, a 
cadenced rise and fall, like that of a 
singing voice. 

A horse dashed from behind the rocks, 
then another. Two riders, whipping, 
spurring hard, so muffled in strange gar- 
ments that to see anything of them was 
impossible. One caught peals of laugh- 
ter as the horses leaped away. They 
plunged through the sand, came upon a 
long, low shoulder of rock, and crossed 
it. The sound of singing ceased entirely, 
as the horses raced across sand and rock 
to a double line of huge green poplars. 

Past the trees, in upon cultivated 
lands. More trees ahead. A river val- 
ley grew to the eye, and a road, trodden 
deep and wide—the great Silk Road, 
with a glimpse of lakes shimmering far 
southward, and high Himalayan peaks 
and glaciers across the sky. The Silk 
Road of China, one of the great arteries 
of the world, on which silk and woven 
stuffs and paper and printing were flow- 
ing into the western parts of the earth, 
as they had been flowing these thousand 
years and more. 

A city grew in the river valley or 
rather gorge—a city walled and guarded. 
The great road passed on the uplands be- 
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side and behind it, where a second little 
city of caravanserais and shops arose; 
but the city itself lay within walls, and 
the two horses raced on to its gates, 
where armed guards halted them. The 
first rider showed a signet of jade and 
both were passed with respectful salutes. 


OW, threading the narrow streets to 
the palace, also walled and gated, 
the riders threw back their wraps. The 
first was a girl, beautiful, of Chinese 
cast. The second was a man, with short 
curling golden hair, blue eyes and white 
bronzed skin. At the palace gate they 
entered, unquestioned by the guards, 
and drew rein before separating. 

“You have an hour,” she said. “Then, 
remember, my father wants to hear more 
about the western lands. When the feast 
is finished and the lamps are low, come 
to the Pavilion of the Western Fairies; 
Tl be waiting.” 

“Listen, Lady San-kao!” he exclaimed, 
his brows knotting a little. His words 
were not fluent; he spoke slowly, care- 
fully. ‘“You’ve promised day after day 
to tell me what no one else will or can 
tell me; the way to the realm of Prester 
John, him whom you call Ung Khan! 
What’s the mystery ? What’s the secret ?” 

She leaned over, her eyes laughing. 
“Tonight, T’ie Kia! I swear it!” 

Then she was gone with a leap of her 
horse; but he, frowning, sought the 
quarters that had been assigned him, 
turned over his horse to the battered old 
half-Tartar servant who had come with 
him out of the west, and sought his own 
chamber. 

There he removed his outer garments, 
took off the flexible mail-shirt that had 
given him his Chinese name of Iron 
Armor, and sank down to munch a huge 
peach from the salver of fruit the Khan 
had sent him. For he was an honored 
guest in this city of Taklamakhan, Great 
Palace of the Khan, at the edge of China; 
he had been here some weeks, awaiting 
some response from the Emperor of 
China as to whether he might be ad- 
mitted to the country. And he might be 
more weeks or months ere the response 
came. The Khan loved to hear his tales 
of the west, of Byzantium and other 
lands; he was accounted a good liar and 
a right merry fellow. 

But not a soul would, or could, tell 
him anything about Ung Khan, or Pres- 
ter John. 

His servant came in and squatted re- 
spectfully. This old Tartar had been 


the servant and guide of Friar Sergius, 
when the monk lay dying in a town at 
the verge of the Indian mountains. Wal- 
ter of Sicily, young and filled with the 
breath of adventure, had come upon 
them there, abandoned the traders with 
whom he traveled, and took up the glori- 
ous task of carrying on the dying monk’s 
errand, 

And now, a year later, he was T’ie 
Kia, or Iron Armor, waiting at the door 
of China, with the letter from the Pope 
in his baggage, and Prester John as far 
away as ever. 

“Have you learned anything, Hung?” 
he asked. 

The Tartar shook his head. 

“Nothing more than we knew already, 
Lord. Somewhere in this land was the 
realm of Ung Khan, but his name is un- 
known today. I met an ancient man 
this morning, a Buddhist pilgrim bound 
for India. He said there had been such 
a ruler, but the Mongol tribes had 
stamped him out and his whole people 
with him, long ago.” 

Walter’s keen, vigorous features were 
despondent ; his wide-shouldered, power- 
ful body drooped, and he spat out the 
peach-stone with a muttered oath. 

“Tf I had not sworn on my honor to 
deliver this letter from the Pope, I’d 
quit now; but an oath to a dying monk 
—well, slow oaths are best kept! Tl 
find out something tonight, after I leave 
the Khan. The Lady San-kao knows, 
and promised to tell me.” 


HE old Tartar wrinkled up his face. 

He had traveled far to the west, had 
seen many men and women of all races; 
he eyed women with a warrior’s disdain 
—an old warrior’s. 

“There is some talk of your friend- 
ship with that lady,” he said sourly. 
“She is the Khan’s sister. This is not 
China, where the position of great ladies 
is circumscribed; but all the same, I’ve 
heard talk. You’d better leave her alone.” 

Walter laughed, his eyes kindling. 
“Ah, what a girl she is! And you've 
taught me enough of the language so I 
can get on with her; but never fear, the 
Khan and I are friends. Look here! 
If Prester John is dead, if there’s no 
Christian kingdom in these parts, then 
I’m free of my oath to Friar Sergius!” 

The Tartar grunted, caring nothing 
about oaths as long as he got his pay 
regularly. Fired by this thought, Wal- 
ter rose, took a walk to stretch his legs, 
left the palace and sauntered out into the 
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city bazaars. Behind, at some distance, 
followed a palace official who was charged 
with his safety. Some of these Tartar, 
Mongol or Tungan tribesmen might be 
tempted by this white stranger’s glitter- 
ing gold chain to try rough jokes. 


ND such a city! Even to one who 
had seen Byzantium and palaces of 
Ind, this place held a blaze of glamorous 
color. The golden stupas or domes of 
shrines and temples mingled with the 
tender apricot and peach orchards; sol- 
diers thronged the streets, wild tribes- 
men, Chinese regulars in gayly lacquered 
armor; patches of mulberry trees along 
the turbulent little river at the bottom 
of the gorge, and the sheds of silk- 
workers, flanked the bazaars where all 
manner of tradesmen and merchants 
thronged. 

Chariots and huge winter-shaggy cam- 
els, horsemen, fishermen from the lakes, 
red and yeilow lamas from monasteries, 
jugglers, musicians—a wild thronging 
medley of life. Over all, and every- 
where, lifted the tinkle-tinkle of camel- 
bells, coming from these patiently plod- 
ding beasts who threaded the great Silk 
Road from the Jade Gate in the east to 
western Samarkand. 

Searching the bazaars, Walter chanced 
upon a curious red coral necklace, highly 
carved, and bought it as a gift for Lady 
San-kao. He paid with links hewed from 
his golden chain; a chain that was rapid- 
ly shortening, since funds were running 
low. Then back to the palace, in time 
to change for dinner. ; 

A long and. interminable meal, this, 
broken by jugglers and by dancing-girls; 
the hall with its enormous carven pillars 
and gay lanterns and fantastic costumes 
—Tibetans, monks, soldiers, diplomats, 
with the Khan himself at the head. A 
morose man, not old yet older than his 
sister, the Khan honored his guest from 
the western regions with the same passive 
air with which he would kill him if or- 
ders to do so came from China. He was 
a vassal of China, of the Kin dynasty 
which ruled in Peking, the fabulously 
wealthy and corrupt imperial line soon 
to be stamped out of existence by the 
Mongol hordes. 

When the feast degenerated into a wild 
carouse, with the tiny cups of hot wine 
coming thick and fast, Walter quietly 
took his leave unobserved. He picked 
his way, alone, across the wide palace 
gardens. A spring moon hung in the 
sky, red and angry with the desert dust 
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that blew afar; from the lower gardens 
came the turbulent sound of the river, 
whose waters were high but confined 
within the walls of the gorge, and the 
mill-wheels were running full blast. It 
was because of the water-power here that 
the city lay in the gorge itself. 

Curious weather, he reflected; the 
river was full, the lakes were overflow- 
ing, yet there was no rain. These tor- 
rential waters came in hurtling masses 
from the snow-covered mountains above. 


OFT voices greeted him; the two 

slave-girls of Lady San-kao were 
watching, and led him to the little sum- 
mer-house where she awaited him. A 
curious dim lantern of fish-skin lighted 
the soft pillows, the sweetmeat box of 
many trays, the rich rugs, the rustling 
silken garments—strange luxury for a 
girl who could ride and think and act 
like a soldier! 

Girl? No; woman, alluring and love- 
ly, touched with Oriental mystery and 
yet frank and open-hearted as a child. 
She smiled as Walter sank down beside 
her, and reaching out, touched the strings 
of a queer long lute stretched across the 
floor, and sang, almost under her breath, 
a song of unknown words and barbaric 
rhythms. It struck him with an odd 
sense of familiarity. 

“What song is that?” he demanded, 
as her voice ceased. 

“You do not recognize it, Lord T’ie 
Kia? It is your own song, the song of 
your quest here, your long travels; it is 
a song which will never cease nor have 
an end; the song of death and its terror, 
and of life that has no end.” 

“T’m in no mood for riddles,” he said, 
with a touch of irritation. “Death has 
no terror; we all die, and why fear it?” 

“Ah, rough soldier! But who wants 
to die young?” her soft voice chided 


him. “Do you know what that song 
said? A queer, simple song of the 
camel-men : 


The wind blows and the stars twinkle 
above the hill, ; 

As they did when we, like you, rode this 
way; 

But now we know all that you have yet 
to learn. 


Walter frowned. 

“More riddles, eh? ‘There’s nothing 
about me or my travels in that song!” 

“You'll see, Lord T’ie Kia! Perhaps 
you'll understand it tomorrow, when I 
take you to the palace of Ung Khan. 
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We'll ride there together, you and I, as 
we rode today.” 

“What?” He thrilled to the name. 
“You mean that Prester John is near 
here?” 

She assented softly. “In two hours we 
can reach his palace.” 

“By the saints! Then why haven’t I 
learned it before now? Why has every- 
one shrugged and denied knowledge of 
him or his realm? Why is his very 
name apparently unknown?” 

She stirred, and spoke earnestly, her 
voice tender and melancholy as the 
voices of the wood doves in the peach 
orchards by the river. 

“Here is the answer, Lord; to mention 
that name, to discuss it or the things con- 
cerning it, is bad luck, for it is accursed. 
You know where we were riding today, 
out beyond the long ridge of rock? That 
was once all lovely country and beau- 
tiful gardens, stretching over the horizon; 
now it is desert. Few of our people have 
ever heard the name of Ung Khan. We 
care nothing about the past, and know 
little of it; we live our own day, which 
will soon be gone, for the desert comes 
drifting slowly upon us and nothing can 
hinder it. That ridge of rocks holds it 
off, and the dikes and irrigation walls; 
but some day these will burst, and there 
will be no people to rebuild them, and 
the desert will be lord of all.” 

“Then,” demanded Walter quickly, “is 
Prester John, whom you call Ung Khan, 
dead ?” 

“He and all his people are dead, yet 
they are not dead; they are accursed 
and can never die. They prey on the 
caravans. Men are lured from the road 
by voices that call to them; they follow, 
and die. Sometimes whole caravans per- 
ish, for camel-bells lure the beasts off 
the track. Only last month, Ung Khan 
himself and a party of his horsemen 
were seen, marching with drums and 
trumpets; they attacked a small caravan 
and it perished. One man was picked 
ups ying and he told of it before he 
died.” 

“And you know where his palace lies ?” 

She smiled rather sadly. 

“Yes. Tl take you there tomorrow, 
even though it means death to do so; for 
I know, Lord, that to you the fulfillment 
of your vow means more than life—or 
love.” 

“That is true,” said Walter abstract- 
edly. 

He was plunged in thought. That she 
herself believed this fantastically strange 
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and impossible story, was quite obvious; 
along the caravan route, he had heard 
much of these evil spirits and ghostly 
attackers. Never, though, had anyone 
previously mentioned the name of Ung 
Khan in connection with them. 

What to believe? He crossed himself 
furtively and struggled with the facts. 
He was well assured that evil spirits ex- 
isted; this was easiest of all to credit, 
for everyone knew that devils inhabited 
the desert. What puzzled him was that 
Prester John and his folk, who had cer- 
tainly been good Christians, should now 
be devils and spirits of evil. Well, no 
use trying to understand ; he might learn 
much more tomorrow. So, like many a 
better man, he consigned theological 
riddles to limbo, and turned his mind to 
the woman beside him. 

She stirred him, as she would have 
stirred any man; he was well aware of 
her liking for him; yet, in his simple 
way, he regarded her as a pagan, a wor- 
shiper of idols, and forced himself to 
fight against her charm. 

“Why,” he demanded suddenly, “do 
you say that it means death to visit the 
palace of Ung Khan?” 

“T don’t know,” she rejoined. “So it 
is said; people have gone there and have 
not come back, so it must be true. Per- 
haps the evil spirits live there.” 

“Ah! That must be it. Well, they'll 
not hurt us!” he exclaimed vigorously. 
“T’ll take the letter of the Pope with us; 
besides, the sign of the Cross will banish 
any devils. So have no fear.” 

She laughed softly, sadly. “I have 
none, Lord T’ie Kia, if you are with 
me!” Her hand went to the lute again, 
and she gently repeated the refrain of 
the queer little song. Once more Walter 
frowned at its haunting familiarity, but 
could not place it. 

He gave her the coral, which was rare 
in this heart of Asia; she was delighted 
as a child. They sat, talking, till the 
lantern flickered out, and talked on while 
the moon mounted the sky, still ominous- 
ly tinged by the sand-dust floating on the 
eternal wind that blew from the high 
peaks, Outside, the two slave-girls twit- 
tered and laughed, and from the Khan’s 
great hall the thin sound of music and 
dancing and drunken song drifted faintly 
across the garden. 


HEN the party there broke up, and 
flitting lights showed the guests be- 
ing assisted away, Walter stirred; he 
found himself with Lady San-kao prac- 
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tically in his arms, and in his heart such 
a joyous bliss as he had never felt. 
Therefore, he reasoned, it must be wick- 
ed, since she was a pagan, and he lost no 
time in departing, after arranging to 
meet her on the morrow. 

But, as he went his way into the dark- 
ness, it was with a strange mingling of 
happiness and of regret, and the words 
of the singular little song followed him 
in farewell, with the inexplicable sense 
of familiarity in its tinkling refrain: 


The wind blows and the stars twinkle 
above the hill, 

As they did when we, like you, rode this 
way; 

But now we know all that you have yet 
to learn. 


He went to his own chamber, where 
the Tartar servant snored, got out his 
long straight sword and wiped it well, 
wiped his mail-shirt, produced the cruci- 
fix that Friar Sergius had bequeathed to 
him, plumped down on his knees and 
prayed, and tumbled into bed. But, de- 
spite the crucifix still clutched in his 
hands, he dreamed of the lovely, viva- 
cious pagan features of Lady San-kao, 
and heard her gentle, mournfully ca- 
denced voice pronouncing his Chinese 
name; and when he wakened, staring 
into the moon-glow with startled eyes, it 
was all in vain that he invoked the 
blessed saints to banish the thought of 
her. So, sensibly, he ceased trying. 
H= was oddly worried by her premo- 

nition about the morrow; the very 
inflection of her voice showed how deeply 
she was convinced that it meant death to 
guide him to the palace of Prester John. 
Absurd! Such pagan superstitions were 
not for him. Still, he knew in his heart 
that she would do it wholly for his sake; 
this was at once disturbing and heart- 
warming. 

He recalled his vow to the dying Ser- 
gius, his undertaking to deliver the papal 
letter at the palace of Prester John. His 
eyes widened. Why, sure enough! The 
morrow would see his errand accom- 
plished, his vow fulfilled! Whether Ung 
Khan lived or was dead, no matter; here 
was the way out, and no evasion either! 
Upon this pleasant reflection, he slept 
againicee: 

With the morrow, then, he was up and 
about very early, in high spirits. To the 
astonished old Tartar, Hung, he con- 
fided the surprising news that they were 
not going on to China at all; that, in 


“A message, Ung Kahn! 
Greetings from him who sits 
in Rome, and a letter! Is it 
your will to receive it?” 


fact, they were probably returning west-7/ 
ward ina day or two; and that he him-% 
self was sallying forth this day to do 
battle with all the evil spirits and devils “Why, then go back and bear word of 
of the desert. He was only half serious me to any priest or monk you find, and 
in this, but the battered old Tartar go your way!” said Walter, laughing. 
peered at him anxiously. He got out the papal letter, with its 
“And if you do not return, Lord?” huge lead seals, all enclosed in a water- 
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tight cylinder; rubbed up his hauberk 
afresh and polished his steel cap; and 
dressed himself with care, when he had 
scraped his face clean. Mid-morning 
found him ready, and he sent Hung for 
his horse. A keen wind was blowing as 
usual, but the sun shone brightly. 

He girded on the long, straight sword, 
hung the crucifix about his neck, and 
donned the muffling skin coat and hood 
that concealed all except the aquiline 
lines of his face. Passing outside, he 
found the horse waiting, and at the sad- 
dle-bow hung the letter-cylinder by its 
carrying-strap. He was just mounting 
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when Lady San-kao appeared, clattering 
up to join him with a gay greeting. 

She parted her fur to show him the 
coral necklace at her throat. Laughing, 
he leaned far over in the saddle, caught 
her hand, and pressed his lips to her slim 
fingers. A party of Chinese, passing, 
looked with horrified incredulity at these 
actions; the sister of the Khan thus con- 
ducting herself, and riding alone with a 
barbarian! Still, these people of Takla- 
makhan were more than half barbarians 
anyway, and unversed in rules of conduct. 

Laughing, jesting, in huge joy that the 
end of his labor and travels was now in 
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sight, Walter rode out beside her. Here 
in the gorge along the water, built half 
on former islets of the stream, the town 
was sheltered from the keen wind; but 
once they had left it and mounted to the 
height above, where the Silk Road ran, 
the snowy wind hit hard. A huge cara- 
van had come to rest near the caravan- 
serais, eastward bound; seeing the two 
riders setting forth alone, a number of 
the camel-men ran toward them with 
shouts of warning. They drew rein. 

The fur-muffled men surrounded them, 
all talking at once. The caravan, which 
had just come in, had encountered peril 
not twenty miles from town. Evil spirits 
had assailed them, ghostly parties of 
horsemen had killed some of the guards; 
these ghosts had worn ancient armor and 
had made wild music with drums and 
trumpets. And, when the caravan closed 
up and made firm head of resistance, 
they had vanished in a puff of sand. 

Laughing, Walter jested heartily when 
the two rode on, leaving behind the well- 
meant warnings. 

“Ghosts or devils, we’re safe from 
them!” he cried, indicating his crucifix. 
“Besides, when have ghostly weapons 
prevailed against steel and iron? No 
danger!” 

“That remains to be seen, Lord T’ie 
Kia. Those ghostly riders, evidently, 
were Ung Khan and his company.” 

“More likely, imagination,” he scoffed. 
“Tf you’re right, then we’re doubly safe; 
do I not bear this letter to Ung Khan 
himself?” 

This was a reassuring thought. 


HE two of them rode hard and far, 

and saw no living thing. Noon came, 
and Lady San-kao pointed to a huge ex- 
panse of jutting rocks and twisted dead 
trees ahead. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “The palace 
of Ung Khan!” 

So Walter comprehended that there 
was no palace after all, but the ruins of 
one, amid the ruins of a vanished civili- 
zation and forest. It made no difference, 
he reflected; his vow would be fulfilled 
just the same. 

Devils? Evil spirits? Looking back 
in the direction of the ancient, lonely 
Silk Road, Walter of Sicily could well 
believe anything possible in this eerie 
land. All the desert seemed on the move, 
now in puffs and flurries that hid half 
the landscape, again in high invisible 
swarms of sand that turned the blue sky 
to brazen yellow, and dulled the sun. 
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Not hard to imagine anything happening 
in such a country. He crossed himself 
and rode on. 

The two of them came in among the 
long-dead, twisted poplars, only half un- 
covered by the sand. A cry of astonish- 
ment broke from Lady San-kao as they 
headed among the rocks. 

“Look! It’s all uncovered! And when 
I was here before, almost nothing 
showed !” 

“So you’ve been here before this, eh?” 
And Walter uttered a loud, joyous laugh. 
“Ha, curiosity! Ho, Ung Khan!” His 
voice lifted in resounding tones upon the 
emptiness. ‘Visitors for you, Prester 
John! An errand from afar!” 


EFORE them the palace lay silent, 

swept for the moment almost bare 
of sand. A palace once, perhaps, and 
a city stretching for miles, blurred by 
whirls of drifting sand-eddies. A palace 
of dry stark timbers, huge, cavernous, 
roofless. They rode up, dismounted, and 
tethered the horses. 

From his saddle, Walter took the pre- 
cious cylinder that had come so far, and 
walked beside his companion into the 
dead palace. He could not doubt it was 
the place he sought ; those massive, erod- 
ed beams showed deep carvings, among 
them the Cross and other religious em- 
blems. They came to what had been a 
hall and stepped on a mosaic stone pave- 
ment bare in spots of its sandy covering. 
Walter faced the upper part, halted, 
flung up his hand. 

“A message, Ung Khan!” roared his 
voice. “Greetings from him who sits in 
Rome, and a letter! Is it your will to 
receive it?” 

As it chanced, a scurry of wind lifted 
the sand at the far end, lifted and 
whirled it up in an eddying shape. From 
Lady San-kao broke a cry of terror; to 
her eyes it seemed like a response to 
the challenge. But Walter saw it for 
what it was, and with a laugh strode 
forward into the whirling sand, and laid 
down the cylinder. 

“The vow is accomplished!” he de- 
clared, and made the sign of the Cross. 
“Now, in the name of God, accept my 
charge!” 

He faced about, and halted in astonish- 
ment. Here in the ancient building, and 
among the near-by masses of rock, all the 
sand began to be moved and stirred by 
the wind. It rustled against the dry, 
glass-brittle wood, and then a singing 
sound arose, strident, thin, and far-off. 
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Walter recognized it instantly ; he had 
heard the same sound among the rocks 
on the previous day, the sound of singing 
sands. But he recognized something else, 
and stood staring at the girl in sudden 
comprehension. This music of the sand 
was an oddly monotonous sound, yet 
definite, like a song that had only two 
notes. 

“The song, Lady San-kao!” he burst 
out. “Your song! There it is!” 

She nodded, though fearfully. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Now you under- 
stand why I said it was your song—this 
song of the singing sands that the camel- 
men sometimes chant as they walk along! 
If— Ah! Listen!” 

She went white to the lips. From 
somewhere came a new and distant 
sound ; the rolling beat of Mongol drums, 
the thin clash of cymbals, the blare of 
trumpets. It was so real, so distinct, 
that for an instant Walter felt fear 
clutch at him, but, with an abrupt oath, 
he strode past her, came hastily out to 
the entrance, and looked. 

A cloud of sand was sweeping down 
upon the lost city and palace. Horsemen 
with it, two-score and more, wearing 
strange ancient armor, carrying strange 
weapons, They had sighted the tethered 
horses, and now began to spread out. 
Something whirred in the air, whirred 
and whistled and sang shrill. Lady San- 
kao caught at him. 

“Arrows! Singing arrows!” 

“Then, by God, they’re real!” Walter 
whipped out his sword. “Real or false, 
pagan or devil, flesh or spirit—look on 
this!”” He held up the cross-hilt, high. 
“St. George! Send help against these 
spirits of evil! St. Michael! To the 
rescue of good Christian folk! One of 
them, at least, a good Christian,” he 
added hastily. 

The words were still on his lips when 
the girl beside him cried out again, and 
caught him, turning him around. He 
looked, and his jaw fell. There among 
the rocks above appeared other figures 
of men, strangely dressed and armed. 
More arrows flew, arrows with pierced 
heads that whistled and shrilled high as 
they passed through the air. But the 
shafts, from one side and the other, were 
not directed at the two who stood here. 


UDDENLY the scales fell from Wal- 
ter’s eyes; superstition left him, in a 
blaze of comprehension. 
“Ha! By the saints, I have it!” he 
cried, catching the girl in a wild and 
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joyous hug in his eagerness. “Look! 
No devils at all, no evil spirits; this ex- 
plains everything! Desert men, Huns 
or Tungans or Mongols—caravan raid- 
ers! They fear to attack the caravans 
direct, but sweep down with sandstorm 
or night, luring the guards, killing a 
camel here and one there in the lagging 
file—ha! Devils? All nonsense! Here 
are two bands of them, enemies! They 
care nothing about us—” 

She too understood, and shared his 
laughing exultation as all thought of the 
supernatural passed in prosaic, reasoned 
explanation. His words were true. Here 
in the bared old ruins, perhaps, each of 
the raiding bands were seeking shelter 
from the sandstorm. As the two figures 
watched, the opposing parties circled out, 
swept away, and were lost amid a clash 
of arms and a roll of drums as the sand 
hid them. 

Walter sheathed his sword, turned to 
Lady San-kao, and caught hold of her. 

“So let all idle fancies perish!” he ex- 
claimed. “You are mine, I am yours; by 
the saints, ’ll make a good Christian of 
you yet! Do you understand? Will 
you go with me into the west?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, lifting her face 
to his. “Yes, oh, yes! But I think we 
had better be quick about it—the sand- 
storm promises to be a bad one!” 

Roaring with laughter, he put her into 
the saddle; they headed away, with the 
storm sweeping and hissing behind them 
and the sky there a dull yellow. 


T was a supreme moment, a wildly 

joyous moment, with life swept clear 
and all paths straightened, and ahead 
the road of life opening before them, as 
the great Silk Road opened when they 
won back to it and headed for the city 
again. Yet it lasted for only this little 
while, as the horses galloped. 

Sand clouded everything ahead of 
them, as behind—and this was a strange 
thing. They came to the rocks where 
they had been on the previous day, where 
the long rocky ledge barred the desert 
from the fields and groves and town. 
There Walter drew rein suddenly. 

“Listen! This is where we heard the 
singing sands first. Ah! God’s love!” 

His sudden startled ejaculation rang 
high. Higher still rang the burst of 
voices from beyond the rocky height; no 
singing sands now, but a wild tumultuous 
screaming of folk, both men and women, 
in utter mad panic. It surged up and up. 
People appeared on the rocks, running 
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and staggering and shrieking, women 
holding babes, men wild-eyed, soldiers, 
tradesmen. At sight of the two on horse- 
back, the wild sobbing cries became 
shrieks of rage. 

“What is it? What has happened?” 
demanded Lady San-kao. 

A howl of fury answered her. 

“The dikes have burst! A wall of 
water and gravel higher than the city 
has swept it away—all are dead—the 
city is gone! It’s your doing, you who 
have betrayed the gods and companied 
with the foreign devil—” 

It was fearfully sudden and terrible. 
Arrows flew, a spear darted, weapons 
flashed. One low cry burst from Lady 
San-kao as a barbed shaft thudded; a 
wilder, more passionate shout of grief 
and fury from Walter, and his long 
sword whirled. His horse leaped into 
the throng and he struck to right and 
left. They fled away from before him 
and were gone, all save the dead, and he 
spurred back to where Lady San-kao 
still sat her steed among the rocks, her 
head drooping. 

He saw the feathered shaft protruding 
from between her breasts, and tore at 
her with frantic fingers to bare the 
wound; one glance told him all was use- 
less, and a bitter groan came from him. 

Her eyes opened, mistily. Her fingers 
went to his, twined ebout them, and a 
smile touched her wan lips. 

“Dear—dear T’ie Kia!” she murmur- 
ed. “It does not matter; nothing mat- 
ters. Iam happy. And listen, listen to 
what the sands are singing—” 

To him came the odd little two-note 
whisper of the sand among the rocks, as 
the yellow waves beat down upon them 
and muffled out the whole world, and her 
voice repeated, faintly and more faintly: 


The wind blows and the stars twinkle 
above the hill, 

As they did when we, like you, rode this 
way; 

But now we know all—all that you—that 
you have yet—tc learn— 


Her voice died out, her hand fell, the 
yellow sandswirls beat down upon them 
and the dim figures vanished completely. 

Vanished in darkness; only the faint 
sound lingering, the distant, thin sound 
of the singing sands. And this too ended. 
In the silence, Norman Fletcher switched 
on the room-lights. 


Fletcher reached for a cigar, then 
turned and looked at us. Not’a man of 
us moved or even spoke, for a long mo- 
ment. Then somebody sighed, and the 
tension broke. 

“By gad!” burst forth Wallach, his 
eyes shining. “Fletcher, you have some- 
thing there! A logical, simple expla- 
nation of Marco Polo’s remarks; more, 
reality and human interest—why, those 
people were living people!” 

“Of course.” Norman Fletcher smiled 
at his enthusiasm, and glanced at me. 
“T trust you found it satisfactory ?” 

Unable to find words, I merely nodded ; 
but my friend Parker spoke for me. He 
leaned forward in his intent way. 


“yf COULD add a touch or so to that 

story,” he said quietly. “But first, 
may I ask what subject you’re going to 
take up next week ?” 

“Perhaps you have a suggestion?” our 
host asked courteously. 

“Well,” said Parker, with hesitation, 
“T’m bound for North Africa, but I’d 
stay over if you’d undertake to look into 
a pet hobby of mine—the old myth about 
the Amazons, the country of fighting 
ladies, you know. There are many 
theories about it; but I’d give a week of 
my time to learn where it really started!” 

“T’ll be very glad to attempt it, Mr. 
Parker. And just what is the touch you 
could add to this story from a thousand 
years ago?” 

“Well, I’ve been to that very place 
we just saw, for one thing,” rejoined 
Parker. “I’ve heard those singing sands, 
have written about them. But the queer 
part of it is that the city in question was 
actually buried by a flood, as related at 
the close of the story—and was un- 
covered a few years ago by the wind! 
Sven Hedin the explorer passed by and 
saw it.” 

Then he became silent. Our meeting 
broke up, and I don’t think Parker said 
another word; he seemed preoccupied. 
But, as I was driving him back to the 
city, he touched my arm and spoke. 

“Funny thing; do you know, the cam- 
el-men up in the Lopnor country still 
chant that apparently meaningless song 
as they stride along with the camels? 
Fact. And, until tonight, I never under- 
stood it.” He quoted the words softly: 
“But now we know all that you have 
yet to learn.” 


The next story in this fascinating series deals with the world-wide tradition of that 


supposed race of warrior women, the 


Amazons—and is a specially colorful and 


spirited narrative. 
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A picturesque story of Nor’west Jane and Jimmy the Rag— 
by the distinguished author of “Vaiti of the Islands.” 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


HEY all rode up to the stock- 
ade together—Lombard the 
anthropologist, Jimmy-the-Rag, 
and Nor’west Jane. 

It had been searingly hot on the way 
from the trading-store; they had ridden 
along white sand where the heat struck 
up from the ground, and flames beat down 
from the sky, in a duet of mutual fury; 
they had cantered through marshy places, 
where “calling crabs” sat up on heaps of 
mud, beckoning the riders, with a slowly 
waving claw, to “come along, come in— 
the mud is fine today!” They had crossed 
a river or two, and heard the crocodiles, 
nowhere visible, belling like stags at bay; 
and Jane had said, carelessly turning in 
her saddle, “Look out for croc’s,” and 
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Lombard hadn’t known how, but splashed 
on through, hoping for the best. And so 
they had come at last to Napi-Napi vil- 
lage, to look for a phoenix egg. 

Lombard was thrilled, as they ap- 
proached, to see that Napi-Napi was 
guarded by sentinels, two sorts, one live . 
and one dead. The dead ones were skele- 
tons, set up in commanding posts among 
the trees. The live ones were white cock- 
atoos, tethered to the tops of the sur- 
rounding stockade. These, as the stran- 
gers approached, sent forth wild cries of 
rage and warning, reminding Lombard, 
who loved to find analogies, of the famous 
geese that guarded Rome. 

And indeed, it was his delight in such 
things that had brought him here, to a 
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cannibal village in the great island of 
Nor’west, among the enormous seldom- 
visited archipelagoes off the New Guinea 
coast. Somebody down south had told 
him that the natives of Nor’west believed 
in a bird that, like the pheenix of Egyptian 
fame, laid magic eggs in the midst of fire. 
Somebody else—a Papuan prospector, 
busily engaged in painting Sydney red 
with the contents of what is known in the 
islands as a “good shammy of gold”—had 
confirmed the tale; adding to it his con. 
viction that there was usually something 
at the bottom of the native nonsense. 

Lombard liked him; found that he was 
known as Jimmy-the-Rag—so called by 
the Irish miners, among whom the word 
meant a gypsy, a wanderer, something 
lawless and untamable—and felt that he 
might do worse than engage Jimmy as a 
sort of Cook’s guide for his quest. Jimmy, 
who had happily gone through four thou- 
sand pounds, with nothing left to show 
ior it but a set of leather suitcases and a 
vintage Panama, was quite willing to ac- 
cept the job. He liked, he said,:an an- 
thropologist bloke who was like this an- 
thropologist bloke ; mostly they were too 
silvertail for him, and had gray beards, 
and bleated. Lombard was clean-shaven, 
yellow-haired and thirty-one, and didn’t, 
so far as anyone had ever noticed, bleat. 
If he was silvertail,—Jimmy’s synonym 
for aristocrat,—he was aristocrat enough 
not to emphasize the fact. 

“T'll take you round,” Jimmy said ; “but 
when we get there, Nor’west Jane’s the 
one for you; she owns and runs the is- 
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land, and what she doesn’t-know about it, 
you could put in a mosquito’s pocket and 
never miss it.” 

Lombard had figured Jane as a typical 
pioneer woman, lean, hard-featured, hard- 
voiced and unattractive. He found her, 
in her picturesque trading-store on the 
top of a palmy hill, with her invalid hus- 
band put away clean and tidy in the back- 
ground, a woman of less than his own age, 
made like a Boadicea, majestic as an 
Elizabeth, knowledgeable though unedu- 
cated, using bad grammar with a dignity 
and an emphasis that made it sound bet- 
ter than good; a green-blue-eyed ginger-’ 
haired five feet ten of dynamic energy 
and steel-hard character, with more than 
a touch of feminine charm about her, 
leashed, kept down, but there. 

Jane hadn’t said whatshethought about 
the phoenix egg; she had merely produced 
horses (Nor’west having not yet struck 
the motor age), and told Lombard that 
she would take him to the hearthstone of 
hell and back again, for a pound a day. In 
pursuance of which she led him, with 
Jimmy, to the stockade of Napi-Napi. 
“They’ve got a pretty choice brand of 
sorcerer here,” she said, as she reined in 
her horse, “and there’s a chap I’ve leath- 
ered with a stock-whip to learn him man- . 
ners, who knows all about any devilment. 
going on in Nor’west. Likely the phenix- 
egg business will be devilment; but that’s 
what you want, I lay.” 


Lombard asked, inconsequently, what 
she had leathered him for. 

“Good and plerity reason,” Jane said, 
keeping her eye on the gate of the village, 
behind which nodding plumes could now 
be seen, moving excitedly about. “He 
killed and eat one of his wives. Says I, I 
won’t have the like of that in my island; 
the Government, they trust me to keep 
order here, and keep order I will. Says he, 
I couldn’t help it, my wife she talked too 
much; she never stopped, says he. Says I, 
well, you’ve stopped her talk for good, 
and now you can do a bit of talking your- 

‘self, Bokolo, says I; and I ran him round 
the village with my whip, and he howled 
like a native dog. He never killed one of 
his wives after that, no matter what they 
done to him. That’s him coming out 
now.” 

Bokolo, an innocent-looking young man 
with a fine figure, no clothes, a good deal 
of paint and feathers about him, and a dis- 
arming smile, had just stooped down to 
dodge through the low-set door that pro- 
tected the village entrance. He said: 
“Hallo!” 

“He speaks English?” Lombard asked, 
in astonishment. 


“Yes,” said Jane. 
“We heard you’d 
lost the thing. ... 
We'll make it up to 
you, for the good of 
trade. Savvy?” 


“Most of them do,” said Jane. “I 
learned them.” 

Jimmy-the-Rag cut in: “She wouldn’t 
let them use native when they came to the 
store. If they opened their mugs to say a 
word of it, she had them run out by the 
neck, with all the others laughing at them. 
I tell you, they weren’t long learning.” 

Jane now broke in: “There’s too much 
yap about this outfit. Are you coming or 
not?” 

“But certainly,” Lombard assured her. 
They dismounted. Bokolo stood waiting, 
a brilliant grin glued upon his brown, 
painted face. 

“Them’s horses,” Jane informed him. 
“Not breakfast nor yet dinner for nobody. 
No more’s my dog. Mind that.” Bokolo 
looked as if he would mind. 


pb oeowep by the inquisitive terrier 
they went into the village. Nothing 
was new to Jimmy-the-Rag or to Jane: 
brown earth, beaten hard by dancing feet, 
thatched houses, high-peaked fore and aft, 
like medieval caravels; smell of dust, of 
smoke, of pigs, of ancient rain-wet thatch- 
ing ; sight of naked warriors carrying clubs 
and spears ; of mop-headed girls, all hung 
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with beads and shells, matrons with 
cropped heads and no ornaments (“They 
don’t spend no time running after busses 
when they’ve caught them,” Jane ex- 
plained), brown naked babies tottering 
about in the dust. Lombard was secretly 
thrilled by the novelty and interest of it 
all. “If I can run to ground this myth 
about the phcenix egg,” he thought, 
“there'll be a pamphlet out of it that'll 
make some people sit up.” He did not ex- 
pect to find anything in the business but 
the usual sun or moon myth; but it was 
sure to have interesting side-issues. 

Jane was talking to Bokolo in swift na- 
tive. “He says,” she told them, “that 
there was once a bird that came up out of 
the fire and laid a magic egg, and they 
found the egg on Brandon Cay, out there 
where you see a bit of blue.” 

“That’s where the submarine volcano 
exploded in the seventies,” Jimmy-the- 
Rag put in. “Upset all the Admiralty sur- 
veys that said it was out of soundings, and 
sent up the bottom.” 

“And he says the egg has the sun and 
moon in it,” Jane went on (Lombard visi- 
bly brightened), “and there’ll be sun to 
ripen the crops as long as they keep te 

“Tt sounds extremely interesting,” said 
the anthropologist. “(One wonders where 
the idea arose. Moon myths are—” 

“You coming into the sorcery-house ?” 
asked Jane. “I never seen this one; they 
club their women on the head if they go 
in, but I’d dare them to touch me. Bokolo, 
don’t you go picking no red hibiscuses; 
I'll smack your chops for you if you do.” 

The savage grinned uneasily. “Me no 
wantum flower,” he said, withdrawing to 
a safe distance. 

“A red hibiscus stuck into the hair,” 
Jimmy elucidated, “means murdering a 
woman,” 

“Very interesting,” Lombard answered. 
“Let’s hope there’ll be no illustrations.” 

Jane had gone up the steps into the sor- 
cery-house. “Come along,” she ordered. 
“T’ve not seen this one, and it’s good.” 


IMMY-THE-RAc professed himself to be 
bored with sorcery-houses. “They’re 
nothing but butcher-shops,” he ex- 

plained, lounging easily against the door- 
posts, and—as Lombard noticed—keep- 
ing a quiet watch on the men outside. 
He himself was anxious to see the place, 
so he followed Jane. 

It was dusk inside. Sun here and there 
pierced the wattled walls; when you had 
stood still for a little while, you could see. 
You could make out the nightmare pat- 
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terns of the tall carved shields; see the 
grinning teeth of the crocodile-heads; the 
shapes of strange beasts made of plaited 
cane, with red glaring eyes, that stood in 
the background. Skulls were hung like 
ropes of onions up the supporting posts; 
seven-foot bows, and clubs with “pine- 
apple” stone heads, stood ready for im- 
mediate use, against the walls. Some- 
thing vaguely resembling an altar pro- 
jected from the side of the house; it was 
a foot or so high; ‘t had shells and feath- 
ers on it, and a skull with a pig-snout 
fixed on with clay, and— 

“God’s Rod!” said Jane, using an ex- 
pletive that she kept for moments of ex- 
treme emotion. Lombard would have 
asked her where she got it, if his eyes, at 
that moment, had not fallen on the thing 
that Jane had seen. 

It was an egg. 


T had caught the early rays of the sun, 
striking through a chink in the wattled 
walls; and it shone—it glowed—as sure- 
ly no egg ever laid by mortal bird was 
known to shine. 

The anthropologist stared at it. “It’s 
not—it’s not—a myth, after all,” he fal- 
tered. 

“No,” said Jane. “You won’t make no 
scientific sermon out of that, whatever it 
is. Because it’s there. And what you sci- 
entific prospectors is prospecting after, is 
mostly something that isn’t there, so you 
can yap about it till further orders. You 
aren’t the first, nor the fifty-first skull- 
hunter come to New Guinea.” 

Lombard had already realized that 
there was no coincidental myth stretching 
from Egypt to Melanesia, in the imme- 
diate offing ; nothing that he could— But 
good Lord, if there was not, what was the 
thing? And what hard luck it was for a 
man to feel, as he felt, that he was bound 
by the honor of his profession to let it 
alone! 

“Don’t you go touching it,” Jane 
warned him. “It’s as much as your head’s 
worth, pretty near, to be in this place at 
all; and if you get up to any funny games, 
you'd go and spoil my trade for ten years 
on me—if not worse.’ 

Lombard said: “I can believe it. In the 
forties, there was a naval lieutenant, 
Jukes, who went exploring up the Fly 
from his ship, and stole goods from the 
natives. He tells about it himself. He 
seemed to think it fun... .I believe they 
were killing prospectors fifty years after, 
on account of that.” He stared at the 
thing, got down on his knees to it. “My 
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God,” he declared, “if it wasn’t impos- 
sible, I’d say it was a pearl. But no oyster 
that ever grew could produce a thing like 
that. An oval pearl—as big as a hen egg— 
such things don’t happen.” 

“Leave it be,” Jane told him, “and come 
away now. I’ve fair earned my pound to- 
day. And they’re beginning to get nasty 
outside. No, you aren’t going to stop and 
take no notes of their squawking; put up 
that book. You’re coming back to the 
horses.” 

Outside, the warriors were beginning a 
curious kind of chant; a rhythmic bellow 
with a threatening sound. Lombard real- 
ized that Jane might be in the right of it. 
He put away his notebook. Jimmy-the- 
Rag, outside, stuck his head round the 
corner of the door. “I don’t want to hur- 
ry anyone,” he drawled, “but I can’t en- 
joy my meals without a head to eat them 
with ; so if we’re going back to dinner—” 

“That reminds me,’ Jane told him, 
“Jack’ll be wanting his.” She hurried 
down to the horses. Bokolo, dancing in 
the hot sun, made faces at her as she 
passed. 

Jimmy and Lombard followed. “It’s 
rough on her,” Jimmy-the-Rag remarked, 
“to have had him go like he did, on their 
wedding day.” 

Lombard was betrayed into saying 
crudely : “What?” 

“Jack and she were spilled going over 
the reef in a whaleboat as they landed 
from the steamer. They’d just been mar- 
ried aboard. The keel struck him, and he 
never stirred hand or foot since. Six 
years.” 

Lombard wanted to say, “Good God!” 
but remembered in time that he didn’t be- 
lieve in gods. He thought, however, that 
he understood some things about Jane 
that hitherto had been dark, in the light 
of this revelation. One still puzzled him. 
“Why is she so keen on money ?” he asked, 
keeping an eye on Jane, who had passed 
ie gate, and was whistling for her absent 

og. 

“Surgeons,” Jimmy briefly informed 
him. “Trips to Sydney—and hospitals. 
Things that she thinks might be done— 
for Jack.” 


O much emphasis went with the last 
two werds, that Lombard, hurrying to 
join his hostess, found himself compelled 
to slacken pace and ask: “Why not—for 
her ?” 
Jimmy didn’t reply. Instead, he re- 
marked irrelevantly : “That was a bonzer 
girl-friend of yours who threw the paper 
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ribbons when the boat was leaving Syd- 
ney. The one,” he explained, “who held 
on to the last ribbon till it broke in your 
hand, and then—” 

“This must be a sago-palm,” Lombard 
hurriedly observed. “Do they grow—” 

“Blew her nose,” Jimmy concluded. 

Jane looked back at him as he dived 
through the gate. “I’m not waiting for no 
dogs,” she stated. “The little brute has 
gone ahead, I reckon. Let’s go.’’ Lombard 
found himself wondering why a shade of 
red-gold in some one’s hair, a litheness of 
limb, a stately poise of head, could avail 
—as seemed to be the case—to transform 
bad grammar into attractive idiosyncrasy. 
He gave it up. Jane was Jane. 


ATER, sitting on the veranda of the 
store, they talked over the business 
of the phoenix egg. Lombard was de- 
lighted yet disappointed. Delighted, be- 
cause the thing he had seen was a mir- 
acle, or very near; disappointed, because 
no scientific theory, designed to flutter 
the dovecotes of universities, could be 
founded upon it. 

The Napi-Napi natives, plainly, had 
found the thing somewhere or other, made 
up a story about a bird of fire, and kept 
the egg, or the pearl, because it was re- 
markable, because (no doubt; here he 
felt at home again) it really was mixed 
up in their minds with the various bird- 
cults, bird-myths, of the islands. 

So far, so good. But not all his scien- 
tific training, not all his public-school and 
university education, kept him from feel- 
ing every finger in both hands a-tremble 
with desire to pick and steal. 

If the thing was a pearl—but it couldn’t 
be. ... Well, suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment it was, what couldn’t it do! To him- 
self, and Jimmy-the-Rag, and Jane and— 
maybe—a nice little girl in Sydney who 
had held the end of that paper ribbon 
when the ship sailed. 

And to Jane’s husband. Yes. Yes, of 
course. ... 

It was Jane herself who broke into his 
musings, carrying out a tray from the bed- 
room where her invalid husband lay. He 
didn’t care for visitors. He had been 
heard grumbling to Jane about their pres- 
ence, about the presence of strangers; 
if you couldn’t quite catch what he said, 
you couldn’t help hearing what Jane’s 
clear voice, a minute ago, had replied. 

“No, not perticklerly. Yes, fairly so; 
reckon it’s his hair or something. No, my 
oath, no; not if he was the last man in the 
world. Sup it up; it’s getting cold.” 


“Don’t you go 

touching it,’’ Jane 

warned. “It’s as 

muchas your 

head’s worth, to 

be in this place at 
all,” 


Jane was with them now, sitting on one 
of the veranda chairs, silent, after she had 
joined the others, for a minute or two; lis- 
tening, as they listened to the night sounds 
of Nor’west Island; the noise of the coral 
reef, like distant engines, like swarming, 
giant bees, like sea-beasts grumbling, 
turning in their sleep; ghost-pigeons in 
the near-by forest, wailing as at night they 
wail—dead souls, the natives call them, 
eager to entrap a wanderer and lead him 
into fatal, impassable places; crocodiles, 
far away or near—one could not be cer- 
tain which—belling like stags at bay. 

Jane remarked presently: “It’s no use 
your saying it isn’t.” 
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Jimmy-the-Rag seemed to understand. 
“T never said it wasn’t,” he replied. “I’d 
have said if you asked me, that it doesn’t 
matter whether it is or not.” 

“How can you sit there, with your belly 
full of my good curry-and-rice, and talk to 
me as if I was a fool?” 


OMBARD intervened. He was think- 
ing, as they all were, of that miracu- 
lous egg, of the impossibility of getting 
hold of it without setting the entire island 
in a flame; of what it was worth, and 
what it could do. He was, like Nor’west 
Jane, a little feverish, a little overexcited 
about the whole matter. Jimmy-the-Rag, 


curiously enough,—he who was a gold- 
miner, had been a pear!-diver, and knew 
all about precious metals and stones,— 
Jimmy-the-Rag kept cool. 

But Lombard eagerly said: “Of course 
it’s real; nothing else could shine so—a 
perfect drop-shaped blue-white pearl, as 
big as the Cullinan diamond; relatively— 
actually, it’s bigger.” (He was on the 
road, he thought, to become like the Red 
Queen’s friend in “Alice,” who trained 
herself to believe six impossible things 
every morning before breakfast... . “But 
it is, it is!”) 

“You're not thinking much,” Jane dry- 
ly remarked, “of the book you was going 
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to write about the sun and moon and all 
that gab.” 

“Not much,” Lombard admitted. He 
had been thinking, as it happened, that 
pearls, ordinary-size pearls, of course, 
would suit the little girl down south; but 
a woman like Jane ought to wear emer- 
alds. In lumps, in handfuls. He could see 
her wearing them. 

Jane asked : “How do you reckon, with 
all your learning, that thing was made?” 

“[’m not a biologist,” Lombard said. 

“Nor I’m not, but—Jimmy !” 

“Eh 2” 

“Was you ever down in the Solomons, 
where them giant clams is?” 
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“Not such a fool.” 

“Well, there’s them that have been, and 
they say there’s some, just where it gets 
too deep, that’s seven feet long and a ton 
weight. And in Gesila Strait, of Samarai, 
there’s an oc’upus has eyes on him as big 
as the tops of card-tables, and can stretch 
the length of today and tomorrow—and 
he’s just below the depth the men can live 
in. That deep place off of Brandon Cay, 
they said it was beyond soundings.” 

“Was,” said Jimmy, taking out his pipe 
and tapping it against the wall. 

“That’s right. Was,” said Jane, and 
sat looking at him. 

“Whether I’m a biologist or not,” Lom- 
bard contributed, “and even though I 
never ‘went down,’ I can see what you’re 
driving at. You mean that the depths be- 
yond where divers go, can produce new 
things. And as a matter of fact, they 
often have.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then; probably, the giant pearl—is a 
pearl ?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And, probably, we can’t get hold of 

” 


“That’s right. Not, and keep the heads 
of us on us.” 

“Surely there should be some way!” 

“That’s what that bird Jukes, that you 
told us of, thought, wasn’t it? Got what 
he wanted, and went off. And left the 
next lot to carry the baby.” 

“But you want it, don’t you?” 

“Want it? It makes me fair go to mar- 
ket to think of it.” 

Jimmy-the-Rag took his pipe out of his 
mouth and looked at Jane with a curious 
expression. “Sure?” was all he said, be- 
fore stopping himself up again. Jane said 
almost violently: “Of course I am. It 
would make anyone ropable to lose a 
chance like that.” 

“Philological treat, isn’t she?” Jimmy 
said, very softly, to Lombard. (“When I 
get time,” thought Lombard, “when I can 
collect myself, Pll want to know where 
you got—several things.”) 


ing in a quiet voice: “Jim—Mr. 

Lombard! There’s rifles, loaded, on the 
wall behind you. Cartridges in the table 
drawer.” She had a rifle in the crook of 
her arm almost immediately. Jimmy-the- 
Rag beat Lombard to another by two sec- 
onds. They were all armed, all standing 
together, with the lamp put out, before 
the ghost-pigeon in the trees cried twice 
again. 


| Re was suddenly on her feet, speak- 


“Can you see?” Jane whispered. Lom- 
bard saw. 

In the starlight, in the dusk that was 
clear as shadowed water, a dark tidal 
wave was visible, gliding toward the 
store. Hundreds of natives, moving si- 
lently together. “Attack?” Lombard 
asked, with a not disagreeable prickling 
sensation somewhere about his spine. 
Now, maybe, he could show Nor’west Jane 
something.... 

Jimmy-the-Rag had somehow man- 
aged to work himself in front. 

“They aren’t coming on,” he said quiet- 
ly. Suspense seemed to fill the atmos- 
phere like smoke. Of a sudden it cleared ; 
breath came easily again. A single figure 
had detached itself from the formless 
mass, and was moving forward. 


“JD OKOLO, that you?” sharply de- 
manded Jane. 

“Me,” the native agreed ; “me wantum 
egg.” 

Jane caught her breath, turned to Lom- 
bard: “You didn’t—” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Jimmy, did you—” 

“Jane, did you,” scornfully mimicked 
Jimmy-the-Rag. 

“Somebody has,” she stated, “and 
they’re snake-headed about it.” She was 
very cool now. Lombard did not like that 
coolness. She ought to be out of this, he 
thought, but who was to make her go? 

Bokolo stood among the shadows, a 
shade himself—but a shade, as Lombard 
very well knew, who had it in his power 
to send them all to the company of the 
eternal shades, if once he gave the signal 
to that mass of leashed savagery behind. 
The tiger was growling; out of hand at 
last—or so nearly out of hand, that every 
moment one expected the yell and the 
leap. What was Jane doing? Was she 
mad, attempting to go down the veranda 
steps? If she was, he was mad too, of 
necessity. Where was that brute Jimmy? 
“Keep alongside me, Jane. I’ve got the 
gun along my arm. Hope it won’t come to 
that, but I'll shoot her myself before—” 

Jane was addressing the shadow that 
was Bokolo. “What’s this about the pre- 
cious egg? Who do you think took your 
dirty egg?” 

“You. Him,” Bokolo replied. They 
could see the whites of his eyes, though 
he himself was all but invisible; it had a 
weird effect. 

“He believes it,” Jane told Lombard.: 
“Sorry we got you into this.” She ad- 
dressed the shadow again. 
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“No one got your egg. You go home 
quiet, and I'll say no more about this.” 

Bokolo said firmly, again: “Wantum 
egg.” Through the mass of half-invisible 
warriors behind him, a movement like a 
shudder ran, and passed, and ceased. 
Lombard saw it. So did Jane. He did not 
give her the chance to speak again. 

“The first man makes a step nearer,” 
he shouted, “I’ll shoot him. Do you un- 
derstand that ?” 

Jane said: “Shut up!”’ Bokolo laughed 
unpleasantly, turned his head, and said 
something to the warriors behind. 

“Tt don’t do no good,” said Jane. “If 
we're going to get through this— What 
do you want now?” 

Behind her, as she spoke, Jimmy-the- 
Rag had come up. “Cross your heart and 
die, did either of you touch it?” he de- 
manded. 

“Take me for a fool?” and “Most cer- 
tainly not,” came from them together. 

“Then—it’s a chance.” He clicked on a 
torch, and the beam of white light struck 
Bokolo, standing unafraid some few yards 
away. “Here, Jane,” Jimmy said, push- 
ing something into her hand, and moving 
back. 

“God’s Rod!” said Jane, and actually 
giggled. She held up her hand to the light. 
It flashed with many colors. They heard 
Bokolo catch his breath and utter a click- 
ing sound of astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Jane. “We heard you’d lost 
the thing, which isn’t worth a stick of to- 
bacco anyhow—but we’ll make it up to 
you, just for the good of trade. You 
savvy ?” 

“Me savvy,” came with a flash of teeth. 
Lombard wondered if those teeth— But 
what was she doing? 


N the full light of the torch she was 
holding up a giant glass marble, of the 
kind that used, long years ago, to be sold 
for two pennies. Lombard remembered 
having seen it in the house, employed as 
a weight to keep papers down inside a box. 
He’d noticed it ; he hadn’t seen one of the 
things since he was a kid. Certainly no 
Nor’west Islander ever could have— 
What? 

“This,” Jane was saying in an impres- 
sive voice, “is an Egg. A proper sort of 
Egg. Because I’ve made trade with you, 
and you’re good boys when you don’t for- 
get, I’m going to give you this. And I’m 
not going to charge you no copra, nor no 
nothing not at all for it. There.” 


She tossed the marble high into the 
dark ; and as it fell, and crossed the bar of 
light again, it dropped into the eager 
hands of Bokolo. Jimmy kept the torch 
on. Bokolo turned the huge marble in his 
hands, saw the play inside it of pink and 
green and blue, and swiftly dropped it 
into the bag at his belt. 

“What do you say?” demanded Jane. 

The cannibal, collecting his English 
painfully, said: “Me tell you, thank you 
very much.” With a sudden war-whoop, 
he departed. And before you could have 
struck a match, the shadows in the back- 
ground were gone too. 

Jane lighted a lamp inside the house. 
“T’ll go and see my old man,” she said. 


ARLY next morning Jane was heard 
in the henhouse, scolding Jock the 
terrier. Nobody took much account of 
that; but when the scolding was followed 
by a piercing scream, Lombard and Jim- 
my-the Rag made no bones about run- 
ning to the rescue as hard as they could. 
“T never heard Jane scream before,” 
Jimmy panted. “If she’s bit by a snake— 
but that wouldn’t make her—” 

They found her outside the henhouse, 
staring like one hypnotized at something 
that lay on the ground, oval, white and 
shining in the morning sun. The giant 
pearl, the pheenix egg! 

“Jock,” Jane gasped, “Jock done it. He 
steals eggs—I’ve smacked him before. 
Jock done it, as sure as eggs is—” 

“Pearls,” put in Jimmy-the-Rag. 

Dreams filled the very air about the 
three, as they went together back to the 
little trading-store. Dreams of what could 
be done with a pearl the like of which the 
world had never seen. Jane and Lombard 
were vocal with theirs. But Jimmy-the- 
Rag, gold-miner, pearler and adventurer, 
was silent until some one spoke to him, 
and then he said: “Me? I don’t know. 
There’s liable to be a catch in most things 
that look too good.” 

Lombard went on thinking in terms of 
yachts and Sydney harbor and chairs of 
science (as a sort of afterthought) en- 
dowed, and—maybe—beautiful girls who 
held paper ribbons till they had to let 
them go. Maybe. And Jane was heard to 
say that when you got as far as Cairns 
Hospital, there was no reason why you 
shouldn’t go a sight farther, maybe round 
the world; for even divided three ways, 
the Pheenix Egg would be enough. Then 
when her “old man” called, she went in. 


Beatrice Grimshaw will contribute to an early issue another colorful story of the 
South Sea Islands far from the tourist routes. 
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As they roared down 
the shaft, a glowing 
speck detached it- 
self, leaving a trail 
of bright sparks—a 
burning cigarette. 


“SHE fire in the Mayflower shaft 


started Friday, in the first hour 

after midnight; and Thursday 

evening was Lodge night. Other- 
wise the tight little drama accompanying 
the catastrophe might not have worked 
out along the lines it did. It was cast 
according to the sound old triangular 
recipe: two men and a woman—Joe Car- 
keek the shift-boss, Kennedy the floater, 
and Nancy Gardner. 

It was warm on Thursday evening, 
without a breath of air stirring, and the 
roar of the stamps in the Mayflower mill 
came into the open windows of the sec- 
ond-floor hall down on Church Street 
where Joe and his brother Masons were 
going through the ritual, or whatever it 
is that they go through during these 
weekly sessions. He was in his earl 
thirties, compactly built, what they call 
a big-little man, and one of his shoulders 
drooped. If you happened to look close- 
ly, you would notice that the foot on 
that side dragged when he walked. A 
slow man when it came to speech, and 
his clear eyes had a habit of searching 
the eyes of anyone with whom he was 
talking, as if he was reading the other’s 
mind. As regularly as Lodge evening 
came around, excepting for those months 
when he was on afternoon shift, he was 
to be found here in his regalia. 

Of the other two main interests in 
Joe’s life, one lay deep beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. He had been working 
underground, eight hours a day, six days 
a week, ever since he was a boy. The 
only time that he had missed during all 
these years was an interval in the com- 
pany hospital after a slide of loose rock 
had caught him when he was climbing up 
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araise. That was ten years ago; he still 
retained the drooping shoulder and the 
dragging foot as mementoes. Hard-rock 
mining is like some of the noblest pro- 
fessions in one respect; it takes hold of 
a man until often it becomes a passion 
rather than a mere means of livelihood. 
Joe had been soaking in its knowledge 
and its traditions ever since he could 
remember, in a community where even 
the schoolchildren talked readily of dips 
and faults and intrusions and ore bodies. 

The third interest in Joe’s life in point 
of time—and first in importance—was 
Nancy Gardner. On those evenings when 
he was not underground or in the lodge 
rooms, he called on her. Sometimes they 
drove out in his modest car along roads 
that wound through the pine-clad Sierra 
foothills; occasionally they went to the 
motion pictures; but more often they sat 
on the latticed porch behind the screen 
of flowering vines which covered the 
front of her father’s cottage, with the 
roaring of the Mayflower mill coming 
across the cafion while they planned and 
replanned their future. 

Kennedy knew all these things, for Joe 
had confided in him with the freedom 
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which so often marks a silent man’s 
credence in one who is smooth of speech. 
Perhaps the bestowal of faith had come 
more readily because of generosities 
which had preceded it; it was the quiet 
shift-boss who had fed Kennedy while 
the latter was a rustler, wearing out his 
shoes from one mine superintendent’s 
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by brief sojourns and hurried departures, 
by disillusioned women and their out- 
raged menfolk. 

And Nancy Gardner’s blue eyes had a 
trick of gazing up from under the long 
dark lashes which was as unconscious 
with her as breathing.- Set in a heart- 
shaped little face, whose vivid color was 
as fresh as that of a flower, they were 
devastating. The best-intentioned young 
fellow in the world would have found 
himself slipping after looking into them; 
and Kennedy’s intentions, as has been 
intimated, were about as honorable as 
those of a cat on a backyard fence. So 
he was sitting on the porch behind the 
screen of flowering vines while Joe was 
down in Masonic Hall, and the fire which 
was to start in the Mayflower shaft three 
hours later was not the only one tonight. 


T is peculiar how time flies when a 
man is engrossed in his purpose, and 
Kennedy was making the most of his op- 
portunity. He was what they call a fast 
worker; but the clock in the little living- 
room behind the open window was tick- 
ing off the seconds, the seconds were pil- 
ing up into minutes, the minutes into 
hours. He was watching those disturb- 
ing eyes, speculating as to what aroused 
emotions might lie behind them. He was 
making what he would have been pleased 
to call his first pass at her, when Nancy 
said: 

“Do you think Joe would like that?” 

There was something in her voice 
which nettled him and he answered 
swiftly, with blind recklessness. 

“Joe! That’s a laugh! Listen, kid, 
you aint falling for the line he hands 
you? Why, Joe’s playing round with 
two dames I know of—” The scorn 
which had been vibrant died; his voice 
trailed away to silence at a heavy foot- 
fall on the gravel pathway. He was won- 
dering just how loudly he had been talk- 
ing when he arose, but practice is a great 
help, and this was not the first time that 
he had been caught in a tight corner. 

“Lo, Joe. Back already?” His man- 
ner was casual as he brushed by the new- 
comer on the porch steps. “Well, ’m on 
my way.” He saw the steady eyes boring 
into his. 

“T’ll be seeing you,” Joe said, and that 
was all. 

While he was pressing the starter in 
the gaudy little secondhand roadster 
which he had talked the salesman into 
letting go on a ten-dollar-down payment, 
Kennedy wondered what lay behind 
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“Joe! Listen, kid, you aint falling for 
the line he hands you? Why, Joe’s 
playing round with two dames—” 


those words. That was the trouble with 
these silent fellows; you never could tell. 
And now that he was thinking on the 
subject, it occurred to him that he had 
caught Joe searching his eyes more in- 
tently than usual yesterday morning 
when they came off shift. Or was that 
right? He was still pondering on these 
matters when he drove up the hill to the 
change-room at the Mayflower mine an 
hour later... . 

Electric lamps spilled a wide pool of 
dazzling white light about the shaft col- 
lar. The long iron gondola hung by the 
cable, waiting to carry the last of the 
shift down. The narrow track, on which 
it ran, stretched above it where the lofty 
headframe vanished in the shadows of 
the night, and plunged beneath into the 
blackness underground; its slope was so 
steep that the men in the shallow car 
seemed on the verge of pitching forward 
from the cleats which served as seats. 
Their heavy boots and oilskin jackets 
were stained with gray sludge; the car- 
bide lamps on their miners’ hats sent pale 
little jets of flame into the surrounding 
brightness. Kennedy had settled into 
the topmost place, overlooking all the 
others, and he was holding his lunch 
bucket between his feet, his hands cupped 
upon his lap, when he saw Joe come out 
from the clanging blacksmith shop. 

The droop in the shift-boss’ shoulder 
was more pronounced now that he had 
changed into his digging-clothes; and the 


thick-soled rubber boots made the drag 
in the bad foot quite noticeable. He 
paused to fill his lamp with carbide from 
the can near the shop door, snapped on 
the patent lighter, and passed the huge 
timber piles under the overwhelming din 
of the mill upon the hillside. As he drew 
near the fence which guarded the shaft 
collar, he raised his head ; his eyes ranged 
upward, taking in the men in the gon- 
dola; he nodded once or twice, answering 
their greetings, and finally his gaze met 
Kennedy’s. It lingered for a moment; 
it seemed to bore in and in. Then he 
jerked the bell wire for the station, 
swung into the car and pulled the start- 
ing signal. 


aN they roared down the shaft, the 
flicker of the carbide lamps sent 
shadows squirming between the sets of 
thick timbers which swept by within a 
scant arm’s reach, At intervals a station 
light gleamed briefly and disappeared 
above them. They had dropped nearly a 
thousand feet when a glowing red speck 
detached itself from the upper end of the 
gondola, leaving a trail of bright sparks 
behind it in the blackness of the narrow 
hole. By the time the burning cigarette 
had settled down into a corner where dry 
rot had left a pocket of dusty punk at 
the base of an old stull, the character of 
the ground had changed; the car was 
plunging now through heavy dampness ; 


beards of white mold waved from the 
posts which held the roof, and patches 
of moisture glistened on the living rock. 
The fate or luck or whatever it was 
that had arranged for a passenger of this 
particular breed to be aboard tonight had 
been good enough to see to it that all the 
men on graveyard shift were working on 
the same level, which turned out to be 
a little help later on. And when they 
stopped at the three-thousand, Kennedy 
was one of the first to climb out. The 
station lights revealed a large chamber, 
hewn from the living rock, and the black 
mouths of two narrow passages leading 
off into the heart of the mountain. A 
pump was thudding somewhere in the 
outer darkness; every so often it ex- 
haled a windy sigh. Big drops of water 
spatted dully on the plank platform 
around the shaft where the miners were 
busy getting lengths of steel and bitt 
frames out of the gondola. Joe was 
standing over by the first-aid locker 
listening to the skip-tender who had 
ridden down with them. He was so in- 
tent that he did not notice Kennedy’s 
departure until the latter’s carbide lamp 
was a wavering speck of yellow receding 
in the gloom of the north drift. 
Kennedy heard the shift-boss calling 
him, but he did not turn his head. The 
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memory of the look which Joe had given 
him at the shaft collar was staying with 
him. Other lamps were bobbing up and 
down behind him. Some one shouted, 
“The boss wants you, Kennedy!” He 
answered, “Tell the boss to go to hell,” 
and hurried on. 

He was working in the face of the 
north drift; a long crooked passage lead- 
ing away, as a branch of a tree shoots 
from the trunk. And the trunk was the 
shaft, two thousand feet from here. On 
either side of him—so close that they 
seemed to be crowding in upon him— 
thick timbers supported other timbers a 
few inches over head ; some of them were 
warped where the living rock was shift- 
ing, pressing its weight upon them. The 
air drill was slung to an iron column, 
pointing toward the face of the drift. 
Kennedy was holding the crank lightly 
with one hand, reaching forward with the 
other hand to the valve key, while the 
drifter vibrated with the force of its as- 
saults upon the virgin rock, filling the 
‘narrow passage with a roar like that of 
twenty machine-guns. The memory of 
that look which Joe had given him re- 
mained in the back of his mind. Two 
hours had passed ; his helper had gone to 
the station after more steel. And Ken- 
nedy was thinking what a lovely place a 
mine is for accidents: A tool dropped in 
a shaft, a car of waste dumped down a 
raise at the wrong time, a hoist man 
misreading a signal. 

Or a shift-boss giving the wrong order! 

He passed his hand across his brow, 
wiping away the beads of sweat and his 
lips moved, but the roaring of the drifter 
drowned the oath. A moment later he 
shut off the air to change the steel. He 
was picking up the new length to insert 
Hs in the chuck when a thought came to 

im. 
“Supposing Nancy told him!” 


ND all this time he had been wonder- 

ing whether Joe had heard! What 
difference did that make? He wiped 
the sweat from his forehead with his 
sleeve. Now he knew why the shift-boss 
had eyed him that way at the shaft col- 
lar. And what was in his mind while 
they were riding down. And what it 
was Joe wanted at the station when he 
called. If he had only turned back then 
they could have had it out with others 
to look on and see fair play. It was a 
lonely spot here at the end of the two- 
thousand-foot-long drift. Many things 
can pass as accidents, underground ! 


Something was moving behind him. 
He was brandishing the length of steel as 
he whirled in time to see a big fat mine 
rat scurrying off behind a set of timbers. 
That settled it; a man has to justify his 
own cowardice when he is faced with it. 
He said: 

“I’m getting out of here while I’ve got 
the chance.” And he started back to the 
shaft station. He had gone a little 
more than a quarter of the way when he 
heard the rattle of the electric motor 
which hauls the ore cars. It was Joe’s 
habit to catch a ride down the drift. 
There was a crosscut just ahead which 
they had driven for two hundred feet. 
Kennedy dodged into it. He found an 
empty powder box and sat down, waiting 
for the cars to pass, and it occurred to 
him that it was after one o’clock; at the 
half hour the shift-boss always rode up 
to the surface with samples for the as- 
sayer. 

“ll stick where I am,” he reflected, 
“until he’s gone.” 


HEY had blasted in the face of the 
south drift, and the shot had uncov- 
ered an ore body for which they had been 
searching during the last three months. 
Joe was returning to the shaft station 
with a bag of samples which he had taken 
for the assayer. He didn’t need the lat- 
ter’s report to tell him that it was good 
stuff, and the look of the rock which the 
dynamite had exposed assured him that 
there was plenty of it. There is a big 
streak of the prospector in every seasoned 
miner; the knowledge that the tiny 
stringers of quartz, which they had been 
following for months, had fulfilled their 
promise put other matters from his mind 
for the time being. He was whistling 
when he came splashing through the pud- 
dies on the narrow car track. But when 
he reached the station the whistling 
ceased ; he halted on the plank platform ; 
his eyes were on the two holes where the 
shaft opened in the roof; he was leaning 
forward, and his nostrils were twitching. 
A faint haze was drifting out of one of 
the holes, so tenuous that it was barely 
visible against the light of the incan- 
descent lamps. If it had not been for the 
odor he might not have seen it at all, but 
there was no mistaking that tang. Wood 
smoke! He dropped the bag of samples, 
There was a telephone beside the shaft. 
He had started toward it when he heard 
the rumble of the descending skip. The 
huge car which carried the ore to the 
surface shot into sight and came to a 
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stop, an iron box on wheels, open at the 
upper end. The skip-tender was riding 
the heavy bail by which it was hooked 
to the cable. He swung off to the plat- 
form; a smooth-faced young fellow with 
the wide mouth and turned-up nose of a 
born comedian; every day when he came 
into the change-room to strip he was sure 
to be surrounded by a group of men in 
various stages of nakedness, shouting 
with laughter at his latest mimicries. 
But there was no trace of the jester in 
him now. 

“Fire in the shaft,” he said. 

Joe nodded. “Where?” 

“Just this side of the eight hundred. 
Two sets of timbers. On the hanging 
wall.” 

Joe stood without moving for a few 
seconds. It was quiet here at the station; 
the only sounds were the thudding of the 
pump off in the darkness, the phut-phut 
of the drops from the roof, and the dis- 
tant rattle of a string of ore cars. Dur- 
ing that little interval his thoughts 
traveled far. They went to the surface, 
three thousand feet away; they returned 
into the depths; they followed several 
miles of intricate workings to their ends. 
And on their way they dealt with various 
large possibilities. 

Thirty-eight men down here and their 
only means of reaching the surface was 
the shaft. It was what they call a down- 
cast shaft, sucking the outer air into the 
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They staggered up 
the drift; it was all 
they could do to 
keep walking. 
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mine. So no smoke would be showing 
on top. There were two compartments, 
and the ore skip which had just descend- 
ed had a clear track. But sooner or later 
the flames would burn through to this 
compartment; and a short time after 
that had happened the track would be 
blocked by fallen timbers. Then, if any- 
one remained down here, the carbon 
monoxide would come upon them. The 
fire was generating it now, sending it 
down, to fill all the workings, to smother 
everything that lived. 

Joe stepped to the telephone and rang 
for the hoist-man. 

“Fire in the shaft. Just below the 
eight hundred. I’m holding the skip here 
to get the men out.” He hung up and 
turned to the skip-tender. 

“Take the south drift. There’s six- 
teen working in that end. Be sure you 
get them all.” As he went on giving his 
directions he saw the web of narrow 
passages which led away through the liv- 
ing rock; he saw them as plainly as if he 
were reading one of the big blue-prints 
lying on the drafting-table in the super- 
intendent’s office; he envisioned the 
miners scattered through them, standing 
at the cranks of the thundering machine 
drills, stooping to their shovels at the 
muck piles, with the light of their car- 
bide lamps flickering on the walls of 
dripping rock which enclosed them. Two 
of them in the face of the long drift; 


two others on a narrow staging at the 
head of a steep raise which slanted up- 
ward like a rabbit hole for a hundred 
feet above the level; eight toiling in one 
of those huge dim caverns which the 
miners call stopes; four at the foot of a 
deep winze. He named them all off. 

“Got them?” he asked. The skip- 
tender nodded. 

“T’m on my way.” 

The rattle of the ore cars had been 
growing louder and the train came into 
sight. The haze of smoke was thicker at 
the shaft now. The car-man had shut 
off the juice and started for the platform 
before Joe raised his arm to beckon him; 
there was no need to waste words in tell- 
ing the news. 

“O.K.,” he said, “I'll bring ’em in from 
my end.” He ran back, unhooked the 
electric motor and rattled off down the 
north drift. The noise died away. The 
only sounds were the thudding of the un- 
seen pump and the drops falling from the 
roof on the plank platform. The tele- 
phone rang. Joe took down the receiver. 
A voice said: 

“T’ve sent four men down to the eight 
hundred. They'll report—” The phone 
went dead. 

“She’s getting hot,” Joe told himself. 
He turned and peered into the dimness 
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“Supposing Nancy told him!” he thought, 
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beyond the station lights. Thirty-eight 
men. He started naming them over, 
ticking each name off on his fingers. He 
pulled out his watch and looked at it. 
Seven after one, it said. It seemed to 
him that he had been standing there for 
a long time, for hours perhaps, when he 
heard the noise of the electric train again 
but the minute-hand of the watch had 
barely passed the quarter hour. They 
had hooked on three empties and the 
cars were loaded down with men. 


HEY trooped to the platform in 
silence; Joe noticed that there was 
none who had failed to bring his lunch 
bucket with him. It was one of the les- 
sons that had been learned from mine 
disasters, to carry that little store of 
food in case you were cut off from the 
surface and had to bulkhead yourself in 
at some dead end while rescue-crews 
were trying to fight their way to you be- 
fore the gas seeped through the barricade 
and got you. When they saw him stand- 
ing there some of them nodded as was 
their habit whenever they met him; then 
their eyes went to the shaft. The in- 
candescent lamps glowed down upon 
them, paling the little flames which jetted 
from their hats, showing their intent 
faces. Joe said: 

“All right. Pile in.” 

He ticked them off as they swung into 
the skip; he fixed their names in his 
mind. Thirteen men. Twenty-five to go. 
He pulled the bell-wire. There was a 
sick little interval, then the skip shot up 
into the shaft. He wondered whether it 
would ever come back again. The men 
from the south drift were beginning to 
arrive. The group on the platform were 
staring at the shaft. No sound came 
from it. Only little puffs of smoke, and 
once a spark that drifted on down and 
vanished in the ore pocket below. The 
minutes dragged. The skip-tender said: 

“The service here aint what it used to 
be. I’m going to complain to the man- 
agement.” 

Some one laughed. The skip shot into 
sight and came to a stop. Joe nodded at 
the group on the platform. 

“Married men first.” 

His fingers moved as he ticked them 
off. He pulled the bell wire. The huge 
iron box shot out of sight. Twenty-six 
gone. Twelve to go. The smoke was 
getting thicker. The timbers above the 
thousand-foot were as dry as bone; there 
was no telling how long the bulkhead be- 
tween the two compartments would hold. 


Stories of mine disasters went through 
his mind: a fire in a dry shaft at Tono- 
pah where flaming timbers had derailed 
a skip loaded down with men.... Forty- 
seven miners entrapped in one of the 
lower levels of the Argonaut mine, and 
smothered by gas. Stay down or go up, 
you took your chances. And the de- 
cision lay with him. All he could do was 
to usé his judgment and hope for the 
breaks. Thirty-eight men—twelve were 
left. He turned his head to look them 
over and the electric lights winked out. 

There was no sound now except the 
dripping from the roof. Then a voice 
said: 

“T wonder if that hoist-man has gone 
to sleep.” 

The carbide lamps shone dimly through 
the mist of smoke. Joe stood with his 
head thrust forward, counting them. 
Eleven little jets of flame; eleven faces 
under them, intent upon the shaft. Some 
one sighed deeply as the skip appeared. 

“All right, boys,” Joe said, and when 
they had taken their places: ‘There’s 
one man missing—Kennedy. I’m going 
after him.” He seized the bell-wire, but 
before he pulled it he finished his direc- 
tions. “The wire will go any minute now. 
Tell them to send the skip down and 
hold her here,”’—he calculated swiftly, 
—‘“ten minutes.” He gave the starting 
signal. He waved his hand at them as 
they vanished and he turned away. 

Ten minutes while they held the skip 
for him. Three minutes for them to haul 
to the surface, unload the men and send 
her down. Thirteen minutes in all. The 
north drift was two thousand feet long. 
The footing was poor; his boots were 
heavy. That was cutting it pretty close 
but the flames were working fast. It was 
a race. He set off down the narrow 
passage. ... 

Sometimes, when a police band marches 
up the street before the hearse, playing 
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the “Dead March,” or when a steamship 
goes down with her skipper on the bridge, 
we hear of the fine traditions of the men 
who earn their bread in hazardous occu- 
pations. The curious thing about those 
traditions is that the ones who observe 
them do not take thought of them. They 
merely carry them out when the time 
comes. They are too busy with the de- 
tails to speculate on other matters. Joe’s 
mind had dismissed all outside things, 
including the thirty-seven men who had 
gone up the shaft; it was occupied with 
the thirty-eighth. 

The drift wound, following vagaries 
of the vein. The water ran ankle-deep 
on the narrow car-track; there were 
patches of slippery mud and there were 
holes between some of the ties. He was 
swinging along at a dog-trot and several 
times he came near to falling. The air 
was getting bad; the pace which he was 
holding crowded his lungs until they 
seemed about to burst. He had gone 
nearly three-quarters of the distance 
when he caught sight of a pin point of 
light bobbing up and down ahead of him. 
He shouted. The light stood still. And 
then it disappeared. He called again: 

“Kennedy!” There was no answer. 

The long drift ran straight here to the 
face. The rays of his carbide lamp 
cut a slender pathway in the darkness, 
revealing the dripping timbers, the little 
stream of water that gleamed between 
the rails, and that was all. He went on 
slowly, looking behind the stulls that 
rose on either side, thick columns of pine 
coated with wet sludge and bearded with 
white mold. He reached the mouth of 
the crosscut and halted. 


T was peculiar how that light had 
: blinked out and there was no sign of 
anyone before him in the drift. In the 
years while he had been working under- 
ground he had listened to the stories of 


many mine disasters; he had heard of Joe gripped him by the slack of his jacket 
and lifted him from his feet; he flung 
him in as if he were a sack of grain. 


strange things that they had done to men 
who had a streak of yellow in them. He 
turned into the crosscut. 

The walls were narrower than they 
were in the drift ; the roof was so low that 
he had to bend his head, The timbering 
was heavy, for it was swelling ground 
here, and many of the huge stulls were 
twisted out of shape by the pressure of 
the hanging wall, There was no light 
excepting the yellow flow from his own 
lamp. Black shadows moved between 
warped posts and there was something 
else that stirred. He heard the tinkle 
of rock fragments and he called: 

“Come out of this. The shaft—” 

He ducked just in time. The shadow 
had detached itself from the gloomy re- 
cess between two timbers. Kennedy had 
put out his lamp and the hand which 
held a ragged fragment of waste rock 
had remained invisible until the missile 
left it. The hard miner’s hat took the | 
most of its force. Joe stumbled to one 
knee and his hat fell beside him. The 
place went pitch dark. 

His head was swimming when he 
started to get up. It was muddy here, 
the slippery wet muck of disintegrated 
serpentine, and his foot slipped. He was 
off his balance when Kennedy leaped 
upon him and bore him down. His face 
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was pressing into the ooze now. It is 
curious how a man’s mind works in the 
brief moments while large action is tak- 
ing place. Joe was thinking now of the 
minutes that had been passing since he 
had left the shaft station. The skip 
would be back by this time, waiting for 
them. In a little while the hoist-man 
would slacken off the cable and take it 
up again, jarring the car to warn them 
he was about to haul it to the surface. 

Joe raised his face from the stifling 
mud and the air filled his lungs again. 
He wrapped his arms around Kennedy’s 
body. He was not conscious of the blows 
that were raining upon him. They 
wrestled blindly in the darkness. He let 
his weight drop back and, as the other 
sank with him, he twisted himself with 
all his force, He felt himself sliding 
out from under and he freed an arm. He 
struck, one blow and then another, and 
the luck that sometimes abides with a 
good man saw to it that the second blow 
found Kennedy’s chin. 

Joe got to his knees and groped for his 
hat; he found it and he snapped on the 
patent lighter; the carbide lamp jetted a 
thin stream of flame. He gripped the 
shoulders of Kennedy’s oilskin jacket 
and dragged him out into the drift. He 
scooped some water from the muddy 
stream which ran along the car-track and 
flung it into his face. 

“Get up,” he said. Kennedy rose slow- 
ly. “Get moving now.” 


HEY staggered up the drift and nei- 

ther of them spoke, but Kennedy’s 
eyes kept searching Joe’s face; they were 
like the eyes of an animal that has been 
driven into acorner, The air was failing 
fast; it was all that they could do to 
keep walking and, as they stumbled to 
the platform at the station, the smoke 
gushed down upon them. It was coming 
from both compartments of the shaft 
now. ‘They could barely see the skip; 
but the rattle of the wheels and the 
jarring of the cable sounded terribly loud 
against the silence of the rock chamber 
as the hoist-man gave his signal that he 
was about to haul up. Joe said: 

“Pile in!” And Kennedy whipped 
another of those frightened looks at him. 
Joe gripped him by the slack of his oil- 
skin jacket and lifted: him from his feet; 
he flung him in as if he were a sack of 
grain. The skip started upward with a 
jerk. 

It was about to disappear into the 
shaft when Joe leaped, landed on the 
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bail and seized the cable in time to save 
himself from falling. He let himself 
slide down into the huge metal box and 
he was pulling his oilskin jacket up over 
his shoulders, wrapping it around his 
head; he was hearing the roar of the 
wheels on the rails; the hot smoke was 
searing his lungs; he was conscious of a 
greater heat and he was ticking off a 
number in his mind: Thirty-eight. 

His lips were moving, trying to shape 
themselves to it as he sank unconscious: 


OE was lying flat on his back and the 
morning sunshine was slanting through 
the window, casting a patch of bright- 

ness on the brown linoleum which cov- 
ered the floor. The door swung back and 
forth behind the white-clad nurse who 
had departed into the hospital corridor. 
There was a smell of antiseptics in the 
room and the bandages which they had 
wrapped about his head hid one of his 
eyes completely. The other eye was fixed 
on Nancy’s face. 

She was sitting beside his bed and her 
face was very close to his. He was still 
feeling the soft warmth of the lips which 
she had pressed, ever so gently, upon his 
own. Her eyes were wide now, looking 
into his. 

“They tell me Kennedy’s gone,” he 
said. She nodded, and the shadow of 
trouble was in her eyes. 

“He wasn’t hurt at all badly. Just the 
smoke. You saved him from the fire, 
lying on top of him. He got his time 
and went down the hill this morning.” 

Joe moved his bandaged head from 
side to side. 

“You mustn’t do that,” she told him. 

“J wanted to have a word with that 
fellow,” he said slowly. 

It had been heavy on her mind ever 
since Joe had climbed the porch steps 
last evening. She had wanted to tell him 
then, but the fear of what he would do 
had kept her silent—the dread that he 
might bring harm to himself. 

“And you knew all the time,” she whis- 
pered. “You heard what he was saying?” 

“What he was saying?” Joe repeated 
the words dully. 

She told him then, and when she had 
finished : 

“T didn’t know,” he said, “‘but it’s just 
as well he’s gone.” And then, seeing her 
look of bewilderment: “The skip-tender 
caught him smoking in the shaft. I tried 
to get hold of him at the station, but he 
slipped away. It was in my mind to fire 
him, once I got him to the surface.” 


(She forest 


By ROBERT 
R. MILL 


ESTER HOWARD stepped from 
the observer’s cabin atop Wolf 
Mountain, and slowly rubbed 

i his sleepy eyes. He knew, even 
before he glanced at the luminous dial 
of his wrist-watch, that it was just mid- 
night. For the last two weeks his nights 
had been punctuated by hourly awaken- 
ings. That unpleasant state of affairs 
would continue until nature sent the 
only possible safeguard for the parched 
forests—rain. 

There was no sign of that relief to- 
night. The moon, a red ball of fire, 
floodlighted the barren peak upon which 
the observer stood, and illuminated the 
surrounding valleys, which were covered 
with valuable stands of timber. 


Howard stood there for a moment, % 


debating between duty and inclination. 
Duty prompted him to climb to the plat- 
form of the observation tower near by, a 
better vantage spot from which to dis- 
cern the first telltale flame that would 
herald the almost inevitable fire. In- 
clination suggested that he could do 
quite as well just where he was, and 
thereby save considerable effort. Duty 
had an ally in the traditions of the New 
York State Conservation Department, in 
which Howard took pride. Inclination, 
however, received support from the 
knowledge that the land protected by 
this observation post was, for the most 
part, not State-owned land. The great- 
er part of it, and the most valuable tim- 
ber, was owned by the Mountain Lumber 
Company. 

Howard’s face clouded at that thought. 
The Mountain Lumber Company meant 
John Vanuel. 

Mechanically, Howard began to climb 
the ladder leading to the tower, cursing 
Vanuel as he went up. He was a con- 
ceited young waster. Not much like his 
dad, old Bruce Vanuel. Perhaps old 
Bruce had stolen his land from the State. 
There was no doubt about the fact that 
he had driven his lumberjacks a little 
harder than anybody else. But he had 
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: ) 
“T’ll have your job for this!” Vanuel 


been all man, up to his death, some two 
or three years ago. While John— 

Howard gained the platform, and 
glanced about. The beauty of the scene 
belied the ever-present menace. The 
moonlight hid the fact that the leaves 
on the trees were browned and:dry. Its 
vari-colored rays spread a charitable 
blanket that covered tinder-dry branches, 
leaf-strewn ground and a bed of dry duff 
beneath those leaves. 

The observer stood there, using his 
night glasses to glance about in search 
of a dull glow or flashes of fire. He 
walked around the platform, covering all 
directions. Here, off in the distance, 
were a few twinkling lights that marked 
the sleeping village of Deerville. But 
there was no trace of the menace he 
feared, and so Howard made his way 
to the ground and walked to his cabin, 
He moved rapidly, for he was eager to 
resume his interrupted rest. 


cried. 


“Pll call Captain Field! ’i—” 

Standing in the shadows formed by 
the cabin, was a man. He waited until 
the observer was almost upon him. Then 
there was a flash of light, and the bark 
of a revolver. Howard went down. 

The gunman stood over him for a mo- 
ment... Then he began the descent of the 
mountain. As he neared the first stand 
of timber, he fumbled about in a pack- 
age he carried and produced an oil- 
soaked rag. He next struck a match, 
ignited the rag and tossed it among the 
dry wood and duff. 

He reperied this operation as he con- 
tinued down the mountain, heading for 
the village of Deerville. 


S Lieutenant James Crosby piloted a 
car belonging to the Black Horse 
Troop, New York State Police, along a 
not-too-smooth mountain road, he noted 
with satisfaction that the slumber of 
his companion had been disturbed. 
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One of the strangest cases that 
Tiny David and the State Police 
were ever called upon to solve. 


Illustrated by Henry Thiede 


“Sorry,” murmured Mr. Crosby. “Why 
don’t you write the Highway Depart- 
ment? A lot of taxpayers have done 
the same thing. But if you tell ’em the 
road was so bad it woke you up, that 
should get action.” 

Lieutenant Edward David, better 
known as Tiny, stretched his long legs 
as far as the limits of the car would 
allow. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Quarter of one,’ said Mr. Crosby. 
“Shall I draw your bath?” 

Mr. David pondered awhile. 

“No,” he decided. “I'll wait until we 
get to the barracks.” 

“The next stop,” Mr. Crosby declared, 
“is Deerville. I crave some coffee. How 
about it?” 

“Don’t need it,” said Mr. David. 
“Your driving keeps me awake.” 


HE car rounded a turn, and the head- 

lights picked up.the figure of a man 
walking in the direction of Deerville, 
which was a mile or more ahead. But 
before the car overtook the man, he had 
vanished in the trees beside the road. 

“That’s funny,” said Mr. Crosby. 

“Stop the car,” Tiny David ordered. 

He walked to the side of the road, 
listened intently, heard a branch snap, 
and called: 

“Come out of there! State Police!” 

The moonlight revealed the man as he 
obeyed the command. He was in his 
early twenties, and rather well dressed. 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?” asked 
Tiny David. 

“Maybe.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Walking.” 

“You have a nice night for it. What’s 
your name?” 

“Thomas Horton.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Deerville.” 

“Where do you work ?” 

The youth smiled bitterly. 

“Past tense on that. I was with the 
Mountain Lumber Company. I—I got 
through today—yesterday, rather.” 

“Hop in,” Tiny David directed. “We 
have an empty back seat. It’s as empty 


as”—he jerked a thumb at Crosby—“as 
empty as his head.” 

They had driven a short distance, 
when Tiny David turned to face his 
passenger. 

“Walking any particular place to- 
night ?” 

“No, just walking.” 

“Why pick on him?” demanded Mr. 
Crosby. “We all have our weakness. I 
listen to radio comedians.” 


ae discharged their passenger in 
Deerville. Mr. Crosby went in search 
of coffee. Mr. David visited the hotel, 
on the long chance there might be a mes- 
sage for them. 

he night clerk threw up both hands 
as he entered. 

“You are out of luck,” he declared. 
“Not a bed.” 

“Convention ?” 

“You might call it that. Been a bad 
dry spell that’s strictly local. Woods 
around here are dry as punk. That’s 
why we have about half the Conserva- 
tion Department wished on us.” 

The clerk swore under his breath as 
he seated himself before a telephone 
switchboard, where a light was flashing. 

“All right, Pll try the observer on 
Wolf Mountain again for you. But I 
called him just ten minutes ago, and he 
doesn’t answer.” 

Tiny David stood in the office waiting 
for Crosby. 

The clerk’s, “Can’t raise him,” soon 
was followed by the appearance of a man 
who finished struggling into the green 
uniform of the Forestry Service as he 
descended the stairs. 

“Get the night wire chief,” the ranger 
directed. “Ask him for a report on that 
line.” He recognized Tiny David. “Hel- 
lo, Lieutenant.” 

“Having trouble?” asked the trooper. 

“Afraid so. Can’t raise Howard, on 
welt Mountain, and I know he’s on the 
jo ee 

The clerk looked up: 

“Wire chief says the line tests okay.” 

The ranger gestured resignedly. 

“Here is where I do some high-grade 
walking. Only four miles from the road, 
and all up-grade.” 

He walked to the porch, Tiny David 
with him. Involuntarily the two glanced 
up at the distant mountain. Tiny fingers 
of flame were darting about a short dis- 
tance below the top. 

“That makes it perfect!” cried the 
ranger. “I'll round up my gang, but we 
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will need more men. We had a C.C.C. 
camp near here, until they qenbed it 
away from us. That won’t help now. 
Grab what men you can for us, and 
send them along to the foot of the trail, 
will you?” And he reéntered the hotel. 

Tiny David walked along the deserted 
main street, paused at an all-night lunch- 
room to pick up Crosby, and then led the 
way to the firehouse, where they routed 
out the night-man. 

A siren wailed its summons to the 
sleeping town. Soon men began to ap- 
pear at the firehouse. 

“How many of you men own trucks?” 
Tiny David asked. 

Four or five hands went up. 

“Get them,” the trooper ordered, 

Trucks appeared. David and Crosby 
recorded the names of the men loaded 
into them, and gave the lists to the 
drivers, to be turned over to the ranger. 

“Thomas Horton,” said one man. 

Tiny David looked up from the paper 

“Hello, there, All I seem to be doin 
tonight is booking rides for you.” 

The truck pulled away. 


OMETIME later, when the last truck 
was waiting to complete its-load, a 
young man strolled into the firehouse. 

“All right, In you go.” Tiny David 
jerked a thumb at the trucs. ‘“What’s 
your name?” 

A snicker went up frem the men 
gathered around, The young’man made 
no move toward the truck, and he ig- 
nored the question. 

Tiny David’s eyes. narrowed. 

“Ts he deaf and dumb?” he askec 

There was no reply, 

Mr. Crosby, his thumbs hooked in his 
gun-belt, contributed an observation: 

“He looks to me like the local hot- 
shot.” 

“Has anybody seer. Tom Horton?” 
the young man demanded. 

“He left two trucks ahead of the one 
you are going out on,” Tiny David de- 
clared. “Why?” 

“T fired him yesterday. Now my tim- 
ber is on fire.” 

“So what?” demanded Tiny David. 

The young man shruggeu. 

“While you are puzzling it out,” Tiny 
David directed, “hop in the truck. What 
did you say the name was?” 

The young man drew himself erect. 

“I am John Vanuel, president of the 
Mountain Lumber Company.” 

“That’s just dandy,” declared Tiny 
David. His big hands shot out and 
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deposited the man in the truck. “Get 
rolling,” he ordered the driver. 

“Tll have your job for this!” Vanuel 
cried. “I’ll call Captain Field! Tl—” 

“And give my regards to the folks,” 
said Tiny David. 

They stood watching the truck pull 
awa 


cc 


. 


y 
hings don’t look so hot for Horton,” 
Crosby observed. 

“No,” Tiny David admitted, “they 
don’t. He'll have to be a bit more 
definite about his yen for walking.” 

They worked on, rounding up what 
men they could. It was daylight when 
Tiny David was summoned to the tele- 
phone. His face was grave when he re- 
turned tq Crosby. 

“That''was Jakes, the ranger. He got 
through to the top, and found Howard, 
the observer. He had been shot through 
the head.” 

“Dead ?” 

“Veah. And Jakes says the fire was a 
touch-off, Broke out at once in too 
many places to be anything else.” 

“Tsn’t that nice?” said Mr. Crosby. 
“What do we do next?” 

“We wait here. Jakes is sending the 
body down. He was afraid to leave it, 
because the fire was going that way. 
He took a look around, but he couldn’t 
find any revolver.” 

Mr. Crosby lighted a cigarette. 


“Come out of there!” Tiny David called. “State Police!” 
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“All we have on our hands,” he de- 
clared, “is a little dish of murder, with 
a slight dash of arson.” 

“And a first-class forest fire,” added 
Mr. David. 

“Not to mention a suspect,” Mr. Cros- 
by contributed. ‘And a motive. What 
do you say to finding out where Horton 
lives, and checking up on whether he 
owns a revolver?” 

“Good idea. Hop to it.” 

“What will you be doing?” demanded 
Mr. Crosby. 

_ “I,” said Mr, David, “will be think- 
ing.” 

“T'll wake you up when I get back,” 
Mr. Crosby promised. 


R. DAVID, however, postponed his 
nap in favor of taking a stand be. 
fore the firehouse, where he engaged in 
animated conversation with the various 
residents of the street, mostly feminine, 
who began to make their appearance as 
the daylight hours advanced. Appetiz- 
ing odors that denoted breakfast were 
coming from several houses when a girl, 
obviously nervous, left one of the houses 
and approached the firehouse. 
Tiny David eyed her with respectful 
approval, and she paused. 
“Ts it a bad fire?” she asked. 
“Any forest fire is bad when the 
woods are this dry,” he told her. “But 


the Conservation people got a good 
start.” 

“Did—did you hear what caused it?” 

“Ves.” 

“What was it?” 

“Somebody started it purposely.” 

The girl caught her breath. 

“Do you know who did it? You see, 
I—I work for the Mountain Lumber 
Company.” 

Tiny David registered mild interest. 

“Happen to know a chap named 
Thomas Horton?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Why did he get fired?” 

A flush crossed the girl’s face. 

“Mr. Vanuel doesn’t—doesn’t like him. 
There was nothing wrong about his 
work.” 

Tiny David shrugged. 

“Do you think Tom did it ?” she asked. 

“Tt makes sense,” Tiny David de- 
clared. “He got fired. Then he got 
even by setting fire to Vanuel’s timber.” 

“No, no. He couldn’t—” 

“But he could,” Tiny David persisted. 
“He was on the road, not far from the 
mountain trail, at just the right time. 
And he ducked when he saw us.” 

The color surged across the girl’s face 
again, 

“What time was that?” 

“About quarter of one this morning.” 
“Did you talk with him?” a 
“Some. He rode back to town with 
us. 
“Did he say where he had been?” 

“No, he said that he was just walking, 
and I told him that he had a nice night 
for it.” 

She faced him with determination. 

“T’ll tell you where he had been: He 
was at my house. He stayed there until 
after twekve. If you met him near the 
trail tw the mountain at a quarter of one, 
he couldn’t possibly have been up the 
mountain.” 


INY DAVID’S manner became more 
official as he produced a notebook. 
“What is your name?” 
“Ruth Williams.” 
“Who else saw Horton at your house?” 
“Nobody. I am alone. Mother is 
visiting in the city.” 
Tiny David smiled in a superior way. 
“But you have to believe me. Tom 
came to talk about getting fired. He 
wanted me to quit my job. He—he 
doesn’t like Mr. Vanuel. He—” 
“Why are you so sure about the time 
he left?” 


“Because I mad him go. I looked at 
the clock, and it wasten after twelve. I 
told him that if anyof the neighbors saw 
him leave, he’d have to marry me in 
order to make an honest woman out of 
me.’ 

Tiny David grinned. It was a friend- 
ly grin. 

“He didn’t leave right after that, did 
he 2? 


“No-o,” she admitted. 

“Don’t blame him,” said Tiny David. © 

She ignored the remark. 

“Do you believe me?” 

“Yes,” he told her : 

“Then do you skill believe Tom did 
it?” 

“How would I know?” he parried. “By 
the way, are you busy at the office?” 

“No,” she said. “1 am not telling any 
secrets, because everybody knows that 
the Mountain Lumber Company is about 
at the end of the road.” _ 

Tiny David pursed his lips. 

“Then this fire won’t help?” 

“J~ certainly won’t,” she told him. 
“T am afraid it means the end.” 

“Maybe not,” he said. “How about 
insurance?” 

“Did you ever hear of a lumber com- 
pany carrying insurance on standing tim- 
ber? Even if you could get it, I don’t 
know what Mr. Vanuel would have used 
for money to pay the premiums.” 

“That—” Tiny David began. 


E halted as Mr. Crosby appeared, 

carrying something in a handker- 
chief. Mr. Crosby was torn between the 
desire to announce a discovery, and inter- 
est in Mr. David’s companion. 

“What do you have?” Mr. David de- 
manded. 

Mr. Crosby unfolded the handkerchief, 
and displayed a revolver. 

“Nice little .38. Been fired once. Re- 
cently.” 

The girl’s jaw dropped. 

CT hat’s——” 

“That’s Horton’s gun, isn’t it?” Tiny 
David asked. 

“Yes.” She faced him defiantly. “He 
has a permit for it. What does that 
have to do with the fire?” 

Mr. Crosby, who had been silent too 
long, hastened to explain: 

“Couldn’t have a successful fire with 
the observer on the job, so somebody 
killed him.” 

Ruth Williams stood looking at them, 
her hands holding the door of the fire- 
house for support. 
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“Where did you find it?” Tiny David 
asked, 

“Behind a loose brick of the fireplace 
in Horton’s living-room.” 

“Tom never kept it there,” the girl 
cried. “The gun always was right out 
on the table. He kept a box_of cartridges 
and the cleaning-rod in the drawer of 
the table. I often saw him get them 
when he went out to shoot at target.” 

“Look in the table drawer?” Tiny 
David asked. 

“No,” Crosby admitted. “I saw the 
loose brick right away, and found what 
I was looking for.” 

“Go back and take a look at the 
drawer,” Tiny David ordered. 

Mr. Crosby hesitated. 

“Today,” Tiny David added. 


We they were alone, Tiny David 
turned to the girl. 

“Did Horton say where he was going 
when he left your house?” 

“Yes.” She faced him frankly. “He 
said he was going to walk until he was 
so tired that he’d be able to sleep.” 

A crooked grin crossed Tiny David’s 
broad face. 

“Don’t you believe me?” she de- 
manded. 


“T do,” he said. “But I doubt if 
anybody else will.’ He saw her face 
cloud. “Don’t you worry. Why don’t 


you go to the office just as if nothing had 
happened ?” 

“That’s good advice,” she admitted. 
“As long as you believe me, I feel every- 
thing will be all right.” 

After the girl departed, Tiny David 
devoted the time to thinking, until the 
return of Mr. Crosby, who carried a box 
of cartridges, a cleaning-rod for a re- 
volver, and five used targets. Mr. David 
centered his attention on the targets. 

“The.boy is good,” was his verdict. 

“That,” declared Mr. Crosby, “won’t 
help him.” 

“You never can tell,” was Mr. David’s 
observation. “And while we are waiting 
to find out, let’s eat. I am four meals 
behind.” 

They remedied that. When they came 
out of the hotel, they met Ranger Jakes, 
black of face and smelling of wood- 
smoke. 

“How is it going?” asked Tiny David. 

“Not so bad. The wind changed, and 
it is helping us. We have brought in 
lads from three C.C.C. camps. Won’t 
need any more volunteers. I brought 
back most of those you sent me.” 


“That’s Horton’s gun, isn’t it?” 
Tiny David asked. 


He lowered his voice. 

“Took Howard’s body over to the 
funeral parlors. Doc Cranford is doing 
an autopsy. Vanuel was shooting his 
mouth a bit up on the mountain. I am 
all for you getting the guy who did this— 
think I could pull the switch on him 
myself; but I can’t figure Tom Horton 
for the job.” 

Tiny David shrugged. ‘“We’ll be see- 
ing you around,” he promised. 

“And how!” said the ranger, “After 
the fire-fighting, comes the survey. I 
may get a little break after that, but 
then the tree-planting will start. Guess 
this will be my permanent address.” 

The ranger hurried away. 

“Doc Cranford,” said Mr. Crosby, 
“will be able to tell us the caliber of the 
bullet.” 

“Ves,” Mr. David admitted. “And I 
am betting it is a 38. Suppose you 
take a run over there.” 

“Where will you be?” 

“Hither and yon.” 

Mr. Crosby sighed. 

“All right, Big-brains. Make it simple 
for me. What am I supposed to do?” 

“Tf it is a 38,” Tiny David ordered, 
“pick up Horton. We want him where 
we can get our hands on him. If Doc 
Cranford recovers the mortal bullet, get 
in touch with our alleged experts. We 
will get them to fire some test shots from 
Horton’s gun, and compare them with 
the mortal bullet. Not that we will get 
anything we don’t know now, but it will 
look well on the report. Give the whole 
thing a scientific aspect, or how would 
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“We are the only ones who 
know this story, Vanuel.’”’ He 
pushed the revolver over closer. 


you like to master chemistry in three 
easy lessons? Meanwhile, give me the 
gun.” 

“What do you want with it?” Mr. 
Crosby demanded. 

“T want to use the sight to pick my 
teeth.” 

“Don’t scratch your head with it,” 
warned Mr. Crosby, whose patience was 
reaching an end; “you'll ruin the gun.” 

Tiny David grinned. 

“T am not trying to act mysterious, 
Jim. I am guessing. If the guess goes 
sour, I don’t want you to have any part 
of it.” 

Mr. Crosby, mollified, departed for 
the undertaker’s establishment. 


T was some time later when Tiny 

David entered the offices of the Moun- 
tain Lumber Company. Ruth Williams 
looked up from a typewriter. 

“Hello. Any luck ?” 

Tiny David shook his head. 

“Not yet. Is Vanuel here?” 

“No. He came here when he came 
back from the mountain. Then he went 
home.” She went to the door to point 
out the house. ... 

Vanuel answered Tiny David’s knock 
and led the way to a living-room, which 
served as an office. 

“Guess you were right,” the trooper 


admitted, when they were seated. “We 
found a gun in Horton’s house. Won’t 
be hard to match up the bullets.” He 


drew the revolver from his pocket, and 
placed it on the desk. “You know, we 
came across Horton on the road near 
the mountain when we came to town this 
morning.” 


Vanuel nodded with satisfaction. Then 
a look of regret passed over his face. 

“It seems hard to believe,” he de- 
clared. “I can understand Horton dis- 
liking me, and wanting to do me harm 
by firing my timber. But it still seems 
hard to believe he hated me so much he 
would kill poor Howard in his desire to 
harm me.” 

Tiny David shifted his form in the 
large rustic chair. 

“Tt doesn’t strike me that way,” he 
declared. ‘Murder is easy to explain. 
There usually are a score of possible 
motives. But what I can’t understand 
is why any guy who was sore at you 
would set fire to your timber.” 

Vanuel snorted. “That’s obvious, isn’t 
it?” 

“Not if the guy knew the spot you 
were on, and knew the laws of this 
State,” Tiny David asserted. 

“What do you mean?” 

Tiny David leaned over the desk, 
pushing the gun closer to Vanuel’s hands. 

“You are hard up,” he told the lum- 
berman. “Damned hard up. You have 
run this business into the ground. Your 
only hope was to sell.” 

Vanuel laughed harshly. 

“So what! Is charcoal easier to sell 
than timber ?” 

“In a way, it is,” Tiny David told him. 
“Right now, lumber companies aren’t 
buying timber-land. That leaves only 
one purchaser, the State of New York.” 

The trooper paused for a moment, 
then hurried on: 

“The State, according to law, can’t 
buy standing timber. But the Conser- 
vation Department has a fund to buy 
burned-over land in the Adirondack Park 
for reforestation purposes. It won’t be 
the heavy money you would get for 
timber, but it will be better than hay. 
In fact, in your present condition, it will 
be a life-saver. You are planning to 
take it. Jakes told me he was going to 
make a survey, and that after that, he 
would have tree-planting to do.” 

“All right,” Vanuel said. “Horton tried 
to do me a dirty trick, but it turned out 
to be a favor. What about it?” 

“Tt upsets the applecart,” Tiny David 
declared. 

“What—what do you mean?” 

Tiny David grinned. 

“This will sound goofy. It is so goofy 
that I haven’t told it to anybody else. 
You and I are the only persons who 
are going to hear this story. But you 
are going to listen to it, Vanuel: 
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“We came across Horton walking on 
the road near the mountain trail early 
this morning. I questioned him, and he 
admitted you had fired him. The whole 
thing looked a bit queer. 

“A little later fire broke out in your 
timber. That looked bad for Horton. 
But he was among the first to show up 
when the siren blew the forest-fire signal. 
I'll admit that might be cleverness on his 
part. 

“You owned the timber, but you were 
among the last to show. Even before 
you knew how much of a fire it was, you 
made a point of getting in a few digs at 
Horton. 

“Then, when we heard Howard had 
been murdered, my pal searched Hor- 
ton’s house. The first thing that caught 
his eye was a loose brick in the fireplace. 
Behind that brick was a gun. A guilty 
man hiding a gun doesn’t do a clumsy 
job like that. Therefore the gun was 
put there to be found.” 

Vanuel started to rise. 

“Sit down, Vanuel. After all, this is 
just a goofy story, and we are the only 
ones who know it.” 

“T’ll say it is goofy—” 

“Shut up! The gun is a .38, and one 
cartridge in it has been fired. I am sure 
tests will show it was the gun used to 
kill Howard. But get this, Vanuel: Hor- 
ton is a marksman. He knows and ap- 
preciates a good gun. Even under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he wouldn’t put a 
gun away without cleaning it. This gun 
hasn’t been cleaned. Somebody wanted 
us to know it had been fired recently.” 

He pushed the revolver away from 
him, and over closer to Vanuel. 

“You don’t like Horton. 
doesn’t like you. 


Horton 
I happened to meet 
Ruth Williams. That supplied the ex- 
planation. Her anxiety about Horton, 
and her explanation of why he was out 
on the road, showed me who she likes. 
It isn’t you.” 


INY DAVID settled back in his 
chair. His upraised hand halted 
Vanuel’s attempt to speak. 

“Now we come to the first goofy 
theory I worked out. You fired Horton. 
Miss Williams still stuck to him. You 
worked out a plan to eliminate Horton. 
But— Shut up, Vanuel, or I'll knock 
you quiet! 

“But as I was saying, that theory was 
too goofy. You need money desperately. 
Even for revenge, you couldn’t afford to 


burn up the only asset you have. But 
Jakes said something that made me 
realize the land was more valuable to 
you after the fire. Then I got my second 
goofy theory. If you want to stay 
healthy, you keep quiet while I tell you 
about it: 

“You knew where Horton kept his 
gun, and you stole it. You killed How- 
ard, because you wanted the fire to gain 
headway. When the alarm sounded, you 
waited for Horton to leave his home. 
You planted the gun for us to find. Then 
you came to the firehouse, and made an 
indirect accusation against Horton.” 


ANUEL’S face was white. He gazed 
at the trooper through narrowed eyes. 

“Prove it!” he challenged. 

Tiny David grinned. 

“That’s the hell of it,” he admitted. 
“So far, it is just a goofy theory. It is 
so goofy I didn’t even dare tell anybody 
else about it. You and I are the only 
ones who know it. Of course, sooner or 
later, we will have to let them in on it.” 

He paused, and his glance rested up- 
on the revolver lying beside Vanuel’s 
hand. Then he relaxed, leaning back in 
his chair. 

Vanuel grasped the revolver. His face 
was contorted with hate. His finger 
moved. There was the click of metal 
upon metal. 

Tiny David grinned. 

“Try it again, Vanuel.” 

Again came the hollow click. 

Tiny David stood up. 

“That was what I wanted, Vanuel. 
That makes the goofy theory hold water. 
... You fool, I knew you never would 
confess. I baited you by telling you 
only you and I knew this. I put the 
revolver there for you, but I took good 
care to unload the shells.” 

Vanuel rushed forward. Tiny David 
grappled with him, and threw him into a 
chair. Handcuffs clicked on his wrists. 

Tiny David stepped away from the 
fallen man, and picked up the telephone. 
When the operator answered, he said: 

“Get me the Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany, Miss Loy.” 

He sat on the desk, waiting. This was 
good. The best part of police work. 
Better than praise from superiors, pro- 
motion, or any of that hooey. You got 
a real kick out of making innocent people 
happy. He grinned as he heard Ruth 
Williams say: “Hello.” .... Why, this 
was almost like playing God! 


Another story by Robert Mill will appear in an early issue. 
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They eat smoke and drink flame and handle an excur- 
sion-boat fire at sea—all in fireboat style. 


ANE sat in the boathouse galley 
that morning, eying the men 
around over his pipe and listen- 
ing to their profane grousing. 

The crew of the fireboat Typhoon were 
mugging up while awaiting the presenta- 
tion of their new captain, and there was 
trouble in the air. They were, undeni- 
ably, a bad lot. 

Kane was the only man aboard who 
was here by reason of merits, not of de- 
merits. Uptown he was Cap’n Kane; he 
signed himself Ed. Kane, Master, or 
Edward Kane, Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., ac- 
cording with whom he did business. But 
here at his job aboard the fireboat, he 
was Pilot Ed Kane, pilots being picked 
only from the ranks of ship’s masters. 

As Kane could see with half an eye, 
Bill Magill was going to be a storm- 
center when the new fireboat captain 
showed up. Senior Pipeman Magill was 
tall, angular, ungainly, and the home- 
liest man in the department; also the 
ablest trouble-maker, between fires. 

“Cap’n Whalen, the boy wonder!” he 
sneered. “Eight years from clodhop- 
ping to skipper in a metropolitan fire- 
department! Eight years. Now he’s 
cap’n of the Typhoon and all the other 
rigs at this here Back Channel station. 
Aint it lovely!” 

“Tt’s great news, if you ask me,” said 
Tom Connell, chief of the engine-room 
gang. “You swabs have been needing 
some one with a prod.” 

Kane chuckled. “Yeah?” he cut in, 
cocking an eye at the chief engineer’s 


red corncob nose. “He'll have his work 
cut out to wean our prize bottle-baby!” 

Connell glared, but with a twinkle in 
his eye. He and Kane knew how to give 
and take and still remain fast friends. 

“Ts that so?” he retorted. “Next time 
a certain pilot raids my locker, I’ll wean 
him with a spanner! Deck-swabs better 
stay out of my engine-room.” 

The crew, all misfits culled from up- 
town truck and engine companies, took 
sides, some for Magill, some for Connell 
and his Irish whisky. Actual battle im- - 
pended, as it did all too frequently— 
until three sharp, sudden rings came on 
the alarm extension. 

The fifteen staring, glowering, sulky 
men lined up on the apparatus floor. Old 
Battalion Chief Coyne introduced the 
new captain in his cracked voice. 

“Boys, this is Cap’n Bob Whalen, your 
new commanding officer. I want you to 
get in and hit the bell for him same as 
you always do. And I don’t want any 
reports from him about any of you. The 
first man he turns in to me, goes straight 
to the main office.” 

That was Joe Coyne’s stock warning, 
and no one heeded it. The Chief stalked 
out, got stiffly into his red coupé, and 
was whisked away, with Whalen seeing 
him off.. The crew waited for the com- 
ing fireworks, They had already taken 
Whalen’s measure, and he had taken 
theirs at a glance; and both of them 
were very largely correct. 

Kane, who could make allowances for 
both sides, waited uneasily for Whalen’s 
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return. By virtue of his position and 
character, he was safely out of the war; 
but he resolved to risk trouble by trying 
to make Whalen see some light of reason. 

Engine Sixteen, the official designa- 
tion of this fireboat and its hose-tender, 
foamite and combination rig, was lo- 
cated in an abandoned fish-cannery in 
the oily deadwater at the head of the 
Channel, where the smelly shrimpers and 
Sound oyster-pungeys berthed. Men were 
hard to handle at Engine Sixteen; it was 
a post of tough citizens. 

Captain Whalen strode briskly in. 
With a nod to Pilot Kane, who was in 
the crew but not of it, he faced his hard- 
bitten outfit. He was no angel himself. 
A trifle above middle height, massive- 
jawed, black of eye and brow, he looked 
assured and arrogant in his neat uniform. 
He fingered a notebook, scanned the un- 
handsome faces, and spoke in quietly im- 
perative tones. 

“Men, the Typhoon faces a new deal. 
It may be painful. I’m familiar with the 
service records and the personal peculiar- 
ities of every one of you. I know why 
you're here. But I know my duty and 
responsibility. In future, we turn to at 
eight sharp. Come on duty shaved and 
breakfasted. Be in dungarees at eight 
o’clock line-up; from line-up, go directly 
aboard the boat. 

“No mugging-up in the galley after 
eight; and no Kaffee Klatches at ten, as 
you’ve been accustomed in the past. 
Meals at regular hours; no man will ab- 
sent himself from the boat or station ex- 


CAPTAIN MICHAEL GALLISTER 


cept by my permission. I call your at- 
tention to Headquarters Bulletin No. 47, 
December second, 1937, about drinking 
on duty. If a man shows up drunk for 
muster, or even with the smell of liquor 
on his breath, he goes at once to the 
Chief at local headquarters.” 

Whalen drove a significant glance at 
Marine Engineer Connell. Some one 
down the file snickered. Whalen’s sharp 
eyes went straight to the culprit. 

“No more of that. You, third from 
the end—what’s your name?” 

“Magill,” sneered the lanky trouble- 
maker. “George Magill —Bill usually, — 
senior pipeman, fire-tug Typhoon, Berth 
Eight.” 

“Senior pipeman no longer.” Whalen’s 
voice was razor-edged. “Senior janitor 
in quarters till you learn to say ‘sir’ when 
replying to a superior officer.” 

Magill’s gray eyes blazed; the others 
stood aghast. A new deal with teeth in 
it! Magill had nineteen years on the 


. job; for ten years he had been acting 


captain when the regular skipper took 
his days off. Longer than Whalen had 
been in the department! 

Magill had superior knowledge of the 
hazardous waterfront, an uncanny ability 
for sizing up a fire and going into action 
without lost motion, and reckless cour- 
age; but he was an incurable ribber, 
and bitterly quarrelsome. 

He remained ominously silent; a 
glance at the sullen faces of the others, 
and Whalen dismissed them curtly. 
Slowly the crew broke ranks and shuffled 
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“IT warn you,”’’ 
burst out Magill, 
“that you’re rid- § 
ing to the hardest 
fall anyone ever 
got!” 


away. Magill, Pilot Kane and Chief 
Connell were called to the Captain’s 
office; and there Whalen eyed them, 
before addressing Magill crisply. 

“T regret that you chose to be an- 
tagonistic. For your behavior in ranks 
you get two months as houseman. I 
warn you that your station must be in 
first-class shape for ten-o’clock inspec- 
tion each morning.” 

“And I warn you,” burst out Magill, 
“that youre riding to the hardest fall 
anyone ever got!” 

“As I remember my notes on the 
crew,” Whalen said without emotion, 
“you have fifty demerits. Another thirty 
will automatically let you out. If you 
utter one insubordinate word in the fu- 
ture, out you go. That’s all.” 

Magill shambled out. Kane started 
to speak, but checked himself. He was 
a rough-hewn man, harsh of feature and 
voice, with twenty years in the coastwise 
lumber trade. 

Whalen turned to the Chief. 

“Your record as an efficient engineer is 
A-1, but your reputation as a secret 
drinker while on duty, is bad. The atti- 
tude of my predecessor toward your 
faults was disgraceful. I'll report you 
the first time I find you under the in- 
fluence of liquor.” 


Under this broadside, Connell scratched 
the end of his red corncob nose. 

“And I warn you, Cap’n,” he said in 
his whisky-husky voice, “that you’ve bit 
off more’n you can chew. When you get 
in a bad jam, you'll learn what it means 
to have the crew ag’in’ you.” 

“Meaning they’ll lay down on me and 
cause me to lose a fire?” barked Whalen. 
“Tf I catch any man shirking, I'll file 
charges of cowardice and see him on the 
street minus his badge!” 

“You'll likely go with him, sir.” Con- 
nell grimaced. “I’ve been thirty years 
right on this old boat. I’ve seen cap’ns 
and crews come and go. Them that go 
ahead o’ time, go because they don’t re- 
alize one fact: Waterfront fire-fighting is 
like nothing else on earth. There’s a lot 
to learn that drill-towers or engine-work 
uptown won’t teach a man.” 

“Tt’s no secret that this crew are the 
most shiftless gang who ever slipped by 
an examiner,” said Whalen with con- 
tempt. “Not one of them got higher than 
C rating when I had them as drill-master. 
They’d not last a single shift in any up- 
town company.” 

“Throttle down, Cap’n,” advised Con- 
nell, still rubbing his battered nose. “If 
you're bound to give ’em the works, taper 
it off with easy doses.” 
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“Tll be the judge as to that,” said 


Whalen. “I have a free hand; the Big 
Chief uptown will back me up.” 

“Yeah; I knew the Big Chief when he 
was a rookie,” observed Connell. ‘He’s 
had some fine fires uptown, but down 
here among the canneries and fishboats 
and sulphur plants and fish-net store- 
houses—” 

“Old stuff.” 
“A fire’s a fire.” 

“But there’s different kinds o’ smoke,” 
said Connell shrewdly. ‘We can eat as 
much smoke as any fancy uptown truck- 
or engine-man, but between fires we take 
it easy. When we work, we take extra 
risks. It’s no joke, fighting ship fires. 

“The worst fires, Cap’n, are the ones 
in ships, outside the breakwater. It gets 
rough out in the Sound; and when a 
ship’s engine-room has been gutted by 
fire, the ship can’t maneuver to help the 
fireboats.” 

Whalen was interested, but too stub- 
born to admit it. He did not intend to 
invite this notorious old souse to sit 
down and offer advice. 

“We don’t get called to fight fires out- 
side the harbor,” he said. “We have two 
new boats, faster and better equipped—” 
He broke off, at Connell’s grin. ‘Well? 
What’s the joke?” 


Whalen rose abruptly. 


“Tf you utter one 

insubordinate 

“% word in the future, 

out you go. That’s 
all.” 


“Nothing much, sir. Nothing except 
them new boats are gas-boats—the devil’s 
own invention. All right when they run, 
but give me a good triple-expansion en- 
gine with Scotch boilers, for a long haul 
and hard work!” 

“And a bottle of Scotch to keep your- 
self oiled?” snapped Whalen. 

“No sir! A bottle o’ prime Irish.” 

“That'll do for today,” Whalen broke 
in. “Remember what I said at line-up! 
Leave liquor alone while on duty.” 

“Aye, sir. And remember we’ll have 
ship fires like we’ve always had—and 
when the new gas-boats are laid up, most 
likely!” 

Connell departed, taking his thirty- 
year-old distillery aura with him. Wha- 
len turned to Kane, with a nod. 

“Glad to have you with me at least, 
Kane.” 

“Thanks. I’m afraid you’re off to a 
bad start,” said Kane, regardless of the 
hard stare his words evoked. 

Whalen bristled. “Sorry you’ve taken 
that attitude, Pilot Kane. When I want 
your advice, I'll ask for it. That’s all.” 


WO mornings later the old chief 
showed up for duty under the influ- 
ence of his favorite tipple. One minute 
after line-up and muster, Whalen had 
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the battalion chief on the wire. Chief ” 


Coyne heard him with dismay. 

“But, Whalen, we can’t turn old Con- 
nell in! He’s been thirty years on the 
job, with never a mark against his 
record. Never on the sick-list, even!” 

“Right now, he’s under the influence,” 
Whalen pointed out crisply. “I warned 
him particularly. If he gets away with 
this, I'l] never have any discipline. .I’ll 
make out the report now and send it 
over by the assistant chief, who’s on his 
way here. It’s my right, and I request 
you to send the report in to Headquar- 
ters through proper channels.” 

Coyne could only curse under his 
breath, and assent. 

Two days later Connell came down to 
the fireboat and sorrowfully removed his 
gear. He shook hands with the scowl- 
ing crew, the ominously silent pilot, even 
with Captain Whalen, and departed 
without a word. Thus began the new 
deal on the Typhoon. 


AGILL, erstwhile acting captain and 

senior pipeman, was next to feel dis- 
cipline. A fish-net fire was carefully set 
by a fish-boat crew who had enjoyed a 
poor season and needed the insurance- 
money on their expensive nets. The 
Typhoon responded. Being first in, by all 
the rules of the business she was ex- 
pected to cover exposures, then lead in to 
the fire. Magill, to whom this was an 
old story, expertly sized up the fire as 
the boat drew in alongside the wharf and 
the shed of fish-nets. Quite forgetting 
the new captain, in the heat of excite- 
ment, Magill gave his orders before 
Whalen could catch his breath. 

He sent two men ashore with a two- 
and-a-half-inch hose to cover other small 
buildings near the burning shed. Four 
more firemen he sent ashore—two with 
another hose line, two with a twenty- 
foot extension ladder. The last pair 
placed their ladder, mounted to the shed 
roof and began to chop a hole for venti- 
lation. Magill himself was on the busi- 
ness end of the hose with the first pair, 
leading the way with helmet reversed 
into the shed. 

Another captain might have stood 
aside, kept his mouth shut, and watched. 
The fire would have been out in two 
minutes. But Whalen, feeling himself 
purposely ignored and humiliated, sharp- 
ly recalled the men from the roof be- 
fore they could chop the essential venti- 
lating hole. He also pulled Magill and 
his two men out with their hose. 


“What the hell’s the big idea?” snarled 
Magill, his face streaming sweat and 
blackened by smoke. “Going to let the 
works burn?” 

“T’m in charge here,’ Whalen said 
sharply. “Take that nozzle, go to the 
east side and break in a window or door. 
Take your line in from there as you 
should have done. I'll hit it from this 
side.” He turned to the other men. 
“Lead in with the CO2 nozzles, one man 
to the nozzle!” 

At his shout, a man on the CO2 plat- 
form amidships cracked the first three 
of the carbon-dioxide bottles in the 
series. Men unreeled the copper hose, 
now flooded with the gas, and four re- 
turned to the smoke-filled shed. 

“You priceless sap!” yelled Magill. 
“Tt takes water to put out net fires, water 
and overhauling!” 

Whalen swung around. “Pick up that 
nozzle and get around to the east side!” 

“Pick it up yourself and go to hell!” 
rasped Magill. 

The Captain went white. 

“You refuse to obey a lawful order at 
a fire?” 

Magill glared at him. “I'll work for 
no numskull. You're no fireman. Any 
rookie would know this is a job for lots 
of water and overhauling. You send men 
in there to be overcome by their own 
CO2 gas as well as smoke. And you’ve 
lost the fire; it’s the first three minutes 
that count.” 

Magill was right. The storeroom was 
gutted, and ten thousand dollars in nets 
destroyed. Battalion Chief Coyne came 
storming up and blared at Whalen to 
haul out the CO2 lines and hit the fire 
with water. Magill, standing idly by, 
grinned sardonically; but his grin faded 
when Whalen reported him for insubordi- 
nation and refusal to obey orders. The 
Chief suspended him on the spot, and the 
suspension was later verified at Head- 
quarters; Magill, awaiting trial, joined 
Chief Engineer Connell on the bench. 


HE rest of the crew, anticipating that 
their turn would come, gave the new 
captain plenty to worry about. 

They never shirked; instead, they 
moved faster and apparently worked 
harder than ever before; but when they 
reached a fire, everything they attempted 
was bungled. Ladders went up swiftly, 
but something always happened when 
men started to take up the lines. A 
twenty-foot extension would collapse; 
hose would fall from firemen’s hands; 
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axes and other equipment were lost ; hose 
burst under excess pressure or became 
hopelessly entangled, was often burned. 

In a word, when the Typhoon arrived 
at a fire and was first in, she created such 
confusion that the action of the other 
boats and the land companies was ham- 
pered, and valuable time was lost. This 
was sabotage; Whalen and the harbor 
chiefs knew it, but at fires accidents may 
happen to the best-drilled companies. 
Also, the crew of the Typhoon carefully 
had their accidents when Captain Whal- 
en’s attention was elsewhere. 

The skipper was baffled ; he was totally 
unable to pin anything on any one of his 
men. Here was a case where the advice 
and regulations in the Rule Book were 
worthless. He retaliated by putting on 
pressure and living up to the rules by 
letter. The men responded as men will. 
They did their work, but only when he 
was watching, and then poorly. He 
worked them from eight to six. Chores 
were usually caught up by noon in the 
department, but he kept them at tasks 
when the other crews were at cards or 
handball. 

Conditions grew worse. Whalen be- 
came morose and kept to his office. He 
was jittery; when an alarm came rap- 
ping in, he would jump a foot. Behind 
his back the crew jeered silently. No 
one spoke to him unless addressed; they 
were giving him the silent cure. When 
he came upon groups talking or smoking, 
they dispersed. 

Too late, Whalen changed his tactics. 
The men were fighting among themselves 
now; old feuds were rekindled, hatreds 
burst into flame. None the less, when he 
became affable or took sides, they 
dropped everything and gave him the 
cold shoulder. One dark night they let 
him pump a burning fish-boat full of 
salt water and sink her, when he could 
have saved her with a few pounds of 
carbon-dioxide dry extinguisher. 

Events in all fire departments have 
the habit of shaping themselves up 
swiftly and unexpectedly, long periods 
of idleness varying with prolonged and 
sustained effort almost superhuman. 
Whalen could not smell the future as 
Pilot Kane did. Kane felt sorry for the 
man, who meant well. He saw that 
Whalen was bewildered, dared not ask 
for a transfer, could not ask that any of 
his crew be transferred. Kane said 
nothing; but inwardly felt that a show- : 
down was coming. A sense of despera- “Sally is on the old hooker,” Foster said, 
tion grew upon him. “in charge of a lot of orphans.” 
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He learned that old Connell was laid 
up, too old to get a job. Magill got one, 
but promptly lost it for fighting. They 
never came near the boat, but the news 
did. Kane boiled—it was all so useless! 


T precisely two o’clock one afternoon 

the fire-phone rang. Captain Wha- 

len, working over time reports, scooped 

up the phone with no premonition that 
fate had struck. 

“Fireboat Typhoon, Cap’n Whalen— 
yes sir! What’s that?” 

For twenty seconds Whalen franti- 
cally jotted down instructions from the 
battalion chief; then he kicked his chair 
back and punched the relay button over- 
head, sending the long, shrill alarm 
through the old building. Grabbing hat 
and turn-out clothes, in another twenty 
seconds he was joining the crew on the 
fireboat. 

Everything happened now, not in min- 
utes, but in split seconds. 

While boiler furnaces roared under 
forced draft to build up a capacity head 
of steam, Pilot Kane, in the wheelhouse, 
scanned a large-scale chart of the Sound. 
He laid dividers on the chart, tapped 
the barometer above the chart table, and 
swore under his breath. A falling glass, 
westerly winds hauling to the north, 
storm-warnings flying from the break- 
water pilot station—and the ancient ex- 
cursion steamer Saxby City afire, four- 
teen miles to the north! 

Aboard the steamer were two hundred 
excursionists returning from the Island 
after the last picnic of the season. Kane 
knew the picture. Fourteen miles the 
Tvphoon must fight her way through 
heavy seas against a growing gale. And 
aboard her were fifteen malcontents, un- 
able properly to extinguish a fire on a 
forty-foot yacht in a quiet harbor. Bitter 
need now of old Connell at the engines! 

For an instant Kane felt fearful ten- 
sion; he had the mad, blind impulse to 
kick Whalen overboard and do what 
must be done. Two hundred lives at 
stake—good God! What mattered his 
own record, pension or anything else, in 
such a gamble? Then he suppressed a 
groan as he saw Assistant Chief Roy 
Bright, of the Marine Division, come 
stamping aboard the boat. Bright had 
been driving close by when his car radio 
picked up the alarm. He was another 
landsman, and this was sea business. 


Bright, too, was the wrong kind. Kane . 


saw Captain Whalen meet Bright, and 
bring the latter to the wheelhouse with 


him. In barged the first mate, gangling 
Jim Foster, like Kane an ex-coaster in 
the lumber trade. He came close to 
Kane and spoke under his breath. 

“Hey, Ed! Got a grapevine from 
Bill Magill. Some one passed him the 
word about the Saxby. His niece Sally 
is on the old hooker, in charge of a lot 
of orphans. Bill and old Connell will be 
at the end of Pier Six about the time we 

ass.” 

Kane nodded. With this, the die was 
cast; he knew it, accepted it. 

“Get going!” roared Captain Whalen. 
“The Saxby City, afire off the Bay!” 

“Take it easy,” advised Kane calmly. 
“Nothing to be alarmed about.” He 
sounded a long blast on his whistle, put 
the engine telegraph on half-speed ahead, 
and the 7yphoon shot out from her ‘slip. 

“Hell of it is, that we have to send 
this old tub on such a run!” said Chief 
Bright disgustedly. “Two new boats able 
to make eighteen knots; and that damned 
pilot on the Deluge would have to pick 
up a wire hawser in his propellers, while 
the Monsoon would naturally be in dry- 
dock. Arrgh!” 


ILOT KANE smiled grimly, his eyes 

intent on the Channel entrance ahead. 
He swung the annunciators to full speed 
and gave an extra jingle. The Typhoon 
trembled and surged as the engineer who 
had replaced Connell fed steam to the 
ancient engines. 

Both new boats laid up! Captain 
Whalen thought of old Connell’s pre- 
diction, but did not mention it; to prac- 
tical, seasoned firemen, the expected 
rarely occurs, the unexpected is always 
around the corner. 

The fireboat, her siren warning all 
small craft to keep clear of her wash, 
plowed down-channel. Abruptly, Kane 
swung the annunciators to Stop; the 
mate twisted his wheel to port. Full 
Astern! Stop—again. Four bells and a 
jingle ahead, and they resumed their 
course. 

It all happened so swiftly, was done 
so deftly, without a word between pilot 
and mate, that the assistant chief and 
the Captain were taken completely by 
surprise. They did not know why the 
abrupt stop had been made, until sus- 
pended fireman Magill and suspended 
engineer Connell came to the wheel- 
house. Magill ignored the officer and 
spoke to the pilot, briskly. 

“Engineer Connell and Fireman Ma- 
gill reporting to the master for duty!” 
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Kane glanced over his shoulder. “Aye,” 
he said, as though it were all regular. 
“Find a B Division man’s gear in the 
nozzle-room, and get ready for tough 
going. You know all about the construc- 
tion of the Saxby City. Get the gang 
together and dope out what you'll do if 
the fire’s for’ard, amidships, aft or in 
the engine-room. Connell! Take your 
old place below. Tell Squires I sent you, 
and get two more knots out of those 
engines.” 

“Aye, Skipper !” 


HE two men grinned, and climbed 

down the ladder as though unaware 
of the officers standing speechless. Chief 
Bright suddenly came to life with a bel- 
low. 

“You can’t pick up suspended men and 
put ’em to work! Kane, have you gone 
crazy? Turn in at Pier 22 by the pilot 
station and land those two men. Quick!” 

Kane turned a beaming face to them. 

“This is the greatest piece of luck that 
ever was! With those two fellows 
aboard, now we have an even chance—” 

“Do you hear me?” roared Chief 
Bright. “Land those two men at Pier 
PAO 

Kane, with a grin, kissed berth and 
record and pension good-by. 

' “Gentlemen,” he said politely, “step 
inside my room; find seats and take it 
easy. I’m master here, subject to U. S. 
Department of Commerce rules. You 
may wear a dozen badges, but you’ve 
nothing to say aboard this boat.” 

“Another insubordinate, eh?” burst 
out Whalen. “I’ve been expecting this; 
you’ve just been waiting for the moment 
to start something. This will finish you, 
Kane!” 

“Maybe not,” Kane rejoined. ‘“Sup- 
pose you read Section 27 of your ever- 
ready Rule Book. Captains usually skip 
that section. It’s about fireboats and 
pilots.” 

“Stop this nonsense!” erupted Chief 
Bright, purple in the face. “Kane, will 
you obey my orders?” 

“T will not; it’d be a criminal waste 
of time, sir.’ Kane calmly faced for- 
ward. “Jim, port a little! Cut inside 
that day-mark and head straight for 
Number Three bell-buoy—there! Steady 


’ “By heavens, I'll file charges! I’m 
in command here!” stormed the assist- 
ant chief. “You’re a subordinate, sub- 
ject to my orders, Kane, I’ll have you 
suspended for this!” 


Kane flung him a grin. “Look in my 
room, sir. There’s a red book on the 
shelf called ‘Law of the Sea;’ it’ll in- 
struct you. Once we cast off moorings, 
I’m master of this ship, with absolute 
authority. I’m out to save the people 
aboard the Saxby City, and I don't 
give a damn what you do tomorrow; but 
if I have any interference from you to- 
day, I'll chuck you over the rail—so 
chew on that. You'll find it more com- 
fortable in my room, by the way. We’re 
going to have it rough.” 

The Assistant Chief and the Captain 
turned into the bunk-room abaft the 
wheelhouse. Kane exchanged a grin with 
Jim Foster, and then looked outside the 
breakwater, where mountainous seas 
were building up. Already the fireboat 
was lifting and rolling to the swell, and 
taking spray over her blunt bows. 

Well, it was done; and Kane felt bet- 
ter about it. For good or ill, he had the 
bit in his teeth now. It had been forced 
on him. Department discipline had 
gone to blazes, and his future with it— 
but he was glad. 


NCE outside, the boat made heavy 
work of it. Kane, beside the annun- 
ciators, watched the dripping bows risin 
and plunging again. Black smoke poured 
from the funnel, to be snatched to shreds 
by the whipping wind. A blast of sleet 
rattled viciously against the windows. 

Kane cursed the operators of the Sax- 
by City, who should have laid up the old 
steamer for the winter long ago. Some 
of the City Fathers had persuaded them 
to give an excursion to orphans and 
wives; to make the trip pay, the oper- 
ators had loaded the old ship with cargo, 
against all regulations. As though an- 
swering his thoughts, the ship-to-shore 
radio, silent since the departure, burst 
into action. 

“Calling fireboat Typhoon, fireboat 
Typhoon! Radio operator on Saxby City 
has his dynamo running again. Fire in 
fore part, in the mail room, under tem- 
porary control. Two hundred bales of 
hay from Port Lambert; drums of var- 
nish and raw linseed oil from West Han- 
lon refinery. All forward, forehold and 
lower passenger-deck, temporarily housed 
in. One hundred eighty-two passengers, 
women and children, quiet and orderly ; 
crew under good discipline—” 

Followed a repeat, a break, and more 
information. 

“Navy sending two destroyers from 
north Nimrod Sound, two Coast Guard 
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cutters from Point Gibson station ; should 
reach Saxby City one hour after Typhoon. 
Fireboats Deluge and Monsoon should ar- 
rive about the same time. That is all for 
present.” 

Pilot Kane cursed again. Two hun- 
dred souls, a ship afire in a gale; hay, 
linseed oil and varnish stowed below, in- 
stead of on deck where it could be 
jettisoned! Some one would lose his 
ticket, but the owners as usual would 
go scot-free. 

Captain Whalen and Bright, hearing 
the radio, had returned to listen. Their 
features were the color of whey, and they 
were swallowing hard. Foster, the mate, 
had lighted a rank pipe and was puffing 
furiously. The two officers sniffed the 
acrid smoke, and gagged; abruptly they 
jerked open the wheelhouse door, and 

‘unmindful of the cold and drenching 
spray, staggered out on deck. Foster and 
Kane exchanged a look and a grin. 

“Better take a glance aft,” said Kane. 
With a nod, Foster departed, and after 
a moment was back, shivering. 

“All O. K. Magill brought a quart of 
rum aboard; just enough for a hearty 
nip all around. Tom Connell’s happy as 
a clam at high water, and drunk. He’s 
got the safety valve screwed down two- 
blocks and his mills turning to capacity. 


“These are the 
babies!’’ yelled 
Magill at his men.. 
*‘Come on, you 
boys!”’ 


Them babies are sure singing a lullaby 
for the old boy. Superior officers are 
jammed between the chemical bottles 
over the engine-room cuddy, looking into 
the bottoms of two fire-buckets and pray- 
ing. I told Magill to cover ’em with sal- 
vage tarps when they were through 
pumping out their lunch.” 


a Typhoon pounded down the gale- 
lashed sound. She was taking the seas 
like a duck, even though spray was go- 
ing over her funnel. The wind increased 
each moment; sleet and snow beat 
against the windows, and Kane held her 
steadily to her course. Darkness, com- 
ing early with the storm, was upon her 
already. 

Down below, old Tom Connell fed live 
steam to his clanking, whirring pets, 
making his rounds with grease-swab and 
long-necked oiler. Squires tended the 
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furnaces and kept the burners free of 
carbon. Above all the bedlam of noise, 
the husky voice of Connell could be 
heard, roaring out a familiar chantey: 


Eight bells and all’s well, 
Cap’n and Chief can go to hell! 


The fireboat charged past Gull Inlet 
and Kane verified her speed by a bearing 
on the light. The ten-knot fireboat was 
making a good thirteen; she would reach 
the burning ship in a trifle over an hour. 
Kane relaxed and called Foster to the 
wheel. 

“Flashing red light on the port bow.” 
Foster handed over his binoculars. “Must 
be Oyster Pond bell-buoy.” 

Kane focused the glasses. “It’s Pond 
light,” he said with a nod. “I raise 
Placid Bay beacon a point on the star- 
board bow, Put her on nor’ by east, 
nothing to the east. I hope old Sand- 
strom got into Placid Bay. It'll make 
our work easier.” 


psx Bay was reached, but old Sand- 
strom had not got the Saxby inside. 
The rockets were going up now; they 
were close to their destination, and Kane 
swore feelingly with crisis at hand. An- 
other rocket. Kane opened the port door 
and blew a blast on his pocket whistle. 
Presently Magill came lurching up the 
ladder. 

“Work’s cut out for us,” said Kane 
tersely. “The Saxby’s had to anchor 
outside, and we might as well be smack 
on the high seas.” 

Magill grunted and wiped salt spin- 

drift from his eyes. 

“Put us within jumping distance, and 
we'll get lines aboard her.” 

“T’ll run up under her lee, if she has 
one. You give yourself plenty of scope 
on the lines so you won’t part ’em.” He 
broke off abruptly and lifted his glasses. 
“There! The air’s cleared—there she is! 
Good God, look at her! It’s broke out 
on ’em; probably reached the hay and 
linseed oil. Damn old Sandstrom for 
a careless fool! He should ha’ refused 
that cargo in spite of orders—” 

The Typhoon changed course a bit and 
plunged on. 

Magill roused the firemen out of the 
nozzle-room ; they began unreeling hoses, 
and preparing tips and nozzles and heav- 
ing-lines; then they held on to anything 
handy and stared at the spectacle ahead. 

To any seaman, it was terrifying. The 
Saxby City, with her twin smoke-pipes 
and ridiculous paddle-wheels, lay just 


outside the Placid Bay whistle-buoy. 
Captain Sandstrom had put over a stern 
kedge, and the steamer lay stern to the 
thundering seas; good judgment there, 
for had he anchored with his bowers, 
the fire forward would have swept aft 
and consumed the ship. The steamer 
was now a flaming beacon, with the fire 
obviously beyond control. 

“Must have carried away his wheel- 
ropes,” muttered Kane, as he switched 
on the powerful carbon searchlight. 
“They couldn’t stand the whipping of 
the rudders in a following sea. Too bad 
the mate didn’t think to put on relieving 
tackles before they started home!” 

Wreathed in flame and black smoke 
which the wind tore into long streamers, 
the old ship wallowed at the end of her 
kedge-cable; the glare brought into mad 
relief the yeasty crests of the seas pound- 
ing at her. 

Suddenly new flames, fed by burning 
hay, began eating farther aft with visi- 
ble speed, aft toward the crowded ginger- 
bread upper decks. The fire-tug seemed 
pitifully small and weak in the down- 
wind welter. Kane put the engine on 
Slow Ahead, thrust his head from the 
wheelhouse door, and emitted a roar at 
Bill Magill. 

“Hey, Bill! I’m going to chance put- 
ting her in alongside, for’ard. I may 
crash, but it’s the only thing to do.” 

“Go to it!” shouted Magill lustily. 

Cupping horny hands, Kane sent a 
shout at the two firemen in the top of 
the reeling, swaying water-tower thirty 
feet above the after-deck. 

“You guys give it the works the min- 
ute we get grapnels into her!” 

The towermen waved assent and lim- 
bered up the elevating and training gear. 

Foot by foot the Typhoon crept under 
the lee bows of the flaming ruin. Wan 
as two anemic ghosts, Assistant Chief 
Bright and Captain Whalen, emerged in- 
to sight. Too weak to do more than 
hang on to the chemical-bottle rack, they 
watched the Typhoon and her hard-case 
crew go to work. Rolling, taking green 
water over her bows, the fireboat edged 
up beneath the bows of the steamer. 


ANE, his hard features dripping 

spray, his slicker long since torn to 
shreds, jockeyed the telegraphs and 
barked orders to Foster, wrestling with 
the kicking wheel as the wind whistled 
through the open windows. The bows, 
with their ragged rope fender scooping 
and shouldering aside the seas, at last 
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touched the side of the steamer. As the 
fireboat lifted on a crest, a fireman on 
the slippery roof of the wheelhouse flung 
a grapnel with ten-foot chain leader at- 
tached. The iron gripped, held, and 
another man snubbed the hawser. 

“All fast!” went up the yell, and the 
tower-men loosed their deluge. 


HE uproaring flames, hit by two hun- 

dred and fifty pounds of pressure, 
subsided as by a miracle. The tower- 
men at the controls heroically kept the 
monitor’s long brass pipe trained on the 
fire; with the mad plunging of the two 
craft, it was a task. One minute the 
stream would be beating down from an 
acute angle, next it would be shooting 
upward. 

The fire was checked, but not beaten. 
It ravenously attacked the lower decks 
and began to eat its way aft beneath the 
main deck. A sudden roaring explosion 
rocked the steamer, and new flame flared 
up. The linseed oil had been reached. 

“Skipper!” Magill was swaying from 
the brass hand-holds, two steps below the 
wheelhouse. “We gotta get aboard! Can 
you put us flush alongside?” 

“Tl try anything you crazy galoots 
will!” Kane shouted. 

“Then it’s alongside.” Magill let go 
and reeled forward. His voice rasped 
out like a fog-horn. “Hi, you lardos, 
stand by to board! Two men each on 
the fog-nozzles, and never mind the 
metros. Stand by to jump when we 
close. And watch yourselves, you club- 
foots!” 

Kane put the telegraphs on Stop, or- 
dered the helm from hard astarboard to 
*midships, and the seething waters flat- 
tened the Typhoon flush alongside the 
burning ship. The double-bow-lines with 
their steel grapnels held; Kane, to offset 
the tremendous scend of the seas, put 
the engines back on half speed. 

Magill led off. When the plunging tug 
rose on the crest of a comber, he leaped 
and landed over the top-deck taffrail. 
He had bent a heaving-line around his 
wrist; with this he pulled up the chro- 
mium ten-foot fog nozzle and its trail- 
ing hose. 

“Gimme plenty of slack!” he yelled 
back at the tenders. “And charge the 
lines when I get inside with two lengths!” 

The heavy hardwood vertical fenders 
of the tug rasped the steamer’s side. She 
rose on another wild sea; two more men 
with heaving-lines were safely over. Once 
more the Typhoon lifted on a hissing sea, 


and two more men jumped. Kane came 
out to the rail. 

“Five’s enough!” crackled out his 
voice. “Rest of you stay aboard and tend 
the hoses. Don’t let ’em get pinched, 
either. Charge all lines! Hundred and 
fifty pounds!” 

Magill was off with a wild yell, two 
men backing him up; they disappeared 
down a hatchway, straight into the 
smoke. Captain Sandstrom and some of 
his men worked forward and helped pull 
up hose. The other two firemen fol- 
lowed. Two ten-foot nozzles went wide 
open for the fire’s heart. 

Captain Whalen coughed and retched, 
and looked, from his place on the chemi- 
cal platform. He cursed himself and 
his seasickness, as his eyes went to the 
two men in the plunging tower monitor, 
keeping that stream steady. He looked 
forward along the canting, water-spout- 
ing decks. Kane was first on one side 
of the tiny bridge, then on the other, 
jockeying the telegraphs and yelling 
commands at Foster, who worked at the 
wheel. Directly below him was the 
main engine-room hatch. Whalen looked 
down and saw old Connell, smeared with 
grease and sweat, keeping gaunt face and 
bloodshot eyes on the lettered disks of 
the telegraph. Signal bells clanged in- 
cessantly ; the pointers jumped from one 
speed to another on a split second, as 
the pilot rocketed down his mechanical 
commands; unmindful of the sickening 
sway of the greasy floor-plates, of the 
wild tossing, of the stench of burned oil, 
Connell never made a false move, never 
bobbled a signal. 


HALEN looked forward at the men 

lightening hose, bending connec- 
tions, tending lines and fenders, while 
thunderous seas came tumbling over the 
bows. He turned and looked at Chief 
Bright, clinging beside him; the eyes of 
the two met and held. 

“Tired of bein’ sick, Bright ?” demand- 
ed Whalen. “Up-and-coming officers, aint 
we—fine-looking men alongside of them 
misfits and incorrigibles!” 

The biting sarcasm of his voice went 
home, brought the red to Bright’s pale 
cheeks. 

“Well?” he went on savagely. “Want 
to get your uniform dirty or not?” 

“You crazy larrigan!” Bright straight- 
ened up. “I’m with you if it kills me.” 

Whalen coughed again, and plunged 
away toward the starboard gangway. 
Bright came staggering after. Two 
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drenched firemen tending lines forward 
of the wheelhouse saw the two officers 
and stared. Kane, appearing at the star- 


board wing of the bridge, let out a yell. - 


“Hey, you boneheads, you can’t do 
that! Don’t jump, I tell you—” 

“Go to hell,” gasped Captain Whalen, 
and jumped. 


AGILL, meantime, was up against 

dense smoke and sheeted flame; 
when the fog-nozzles opened, the smoke 
thinned and the flame retreated. 

“These are the babies!” yelled Magill 
at his men, thrusting the ten-foot nozzle 
ahead. “Come on, you boys, give it 
hell!” 

The fog-nozzles, recently designed by 
some land fireman, had just come aboard, 
had been used at drills, but never at real 
work. Now they showed their worth. 
Foot by foot, Magill and his four men 
battled their way into the blazing com- 
partment. 

Through the six holes in the shower- 
bath-like end, the water stream at a 
hundred and fifty pounds pressure was 
discharged like a heavy fog that lent a 
weird halo to the flames; the firemen 
felt little heat, as that flying mist pene- 
trated and smothered the fire ahead. 
There was no whip or squirm to the 
hose, either. 

“Hurray! This is something like! 
We got her licked!” 

After twenty minutes of intensive 
work, Magill yelled exultantly. In the 
thick fog, his men were mere vague 
shapes. This lower deck, ordinarily 
used for passengers in summer, had been 
housed in to protect the cargo of hay 
from the sea. Water cascaded down 
from above, mingling with the spray and 


ig. 

Magill trained his nozzle on a pile of 
smoldering baled hay, and let out an- 
other and wilder yell. The bales had 
actually been used to check off drums 
of paint and oil! 

“Keep them drums wet down!” rasped 
his voice. “Bring over that ‘two-and-a- 
half inch—spot that corner! Here, you, 
get in there—you with the yeller slick- 
er, go topside and get cargo-hooks to 
overhaul this mess. Good job! Hit ’er 
again!” 

A fireman who had been handling the 
floodlight, hauled over from the fire- 
boat, came up and punched Magill in 
the ribs. 

“What is it?” Magill turned furiously. 
“Gone nuts, have you?” 


The man grinned and swung the bright 
glare of his light. Magill forgot the heat 
and smoke and stench; there, laboring 
over tangled hoses, were Captain Whalen 
and Chief Bright. Both of them were 
sick and staggering, but they never 
slacked; they gave no orders, worked 
like common hosemen, and worked hard. 

“Hurray!” Magill went to them, 
slapped them on the back. “You got 
what it takes, you two guys—you got 
what it takes!” 

And surprisingly, the two grinned back 
at him.... 

An hour later, when the job was com- 
pleted, the two officers were still at work. 
They sweated and labored, spat soot and 
coughed blood, choked and retched and 
obeyed the barked orders of Senior Pipe- 
man Magill until they could barely put 
one foot before the other. 

With six searchlights converging on 
the Saxby City, a coastguard cutter 
edged in and demanded to know what 
help was needed. 

“None,” sang out Pilot Kane. “We're 
casting off and going home. The fire- 
boat Typhoon doesn’t need help.” 

“Youre damned right,” added Bright, 
gripping the rail. ‘Send in that mes- 
sage and sign it Assistant Chief Bright, 
in charge.” 

Kane gave the wheel to Jim Foster, 
took Bright’s arm, and headed him be- 
low. They halted before turning into the 
galley. Captain Whalen, blackened and 
grimy, was just accepting a cup of black 
coffee from Connell and Magill. 

“Tt’s ag’in’ all the rules,” said old 
Connell, wagging his head. 

“Yeah,” assented Magill. “No mug- 
ging up in the galley, says the book. No 
meals except at regular hours.” 


Gees WuateNn looked at the two 
of them. 

“Hereafter,” he said, “Engine Sixteen 
goes by the Book of Rules—fireboat 
style. I’d not be surprised if you two 
mugs found yourselves reinstated with 
merits, and all your demerits wiped out. 
And that pilot of yours—by the Lord, 
he’s a man!” 

Captain Bright nudged Pilot Kane 
violently. 

“That goes for me, Kane,” he said in 
a hoarse voice. “Damn your eyes, you 
salute me ashore—and afloat I’ll salute 
you, every time! Fireboat style, you 
bet; shake! And rules be damned. 
We're all men together, and that’s the 
whole story.” 
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The extraordinary story of a 
young man who undertook to 
make a great fortune in one 
year through the exercise of 
“personal mystery.” 


The story thus far: 

Se OU’RE through, Dewert,” 
growled old Hartswell, the city 
editor. ‘You'll never make a 
reporter. Good luck, son.” 

It was tough going for Bentley Dew- 
ert after that—until that fateful day 
of the two letters. The first was from 
his landlady, giving him one week to pay 
up—or else. The second was from Eph- 
raim Brood, president of a well-known 
soap company, stating that Hartswell 
had recommended him for a job. 

Fierce little fat man, the soap magnate 
proved to be. 

“Vou,” Brood said to him, “are a fail- 
ure. I’m a success. Know why?” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Bentley bitterly, 
“be here if I did.” 

“Right. I'll tell you why: Because I 
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own the secret of success, and you don’t. 
Read ‘The Count of Monte Cristo?’” 

Bentley nodded. 

“Then you’ve seen it work. Personal 
mystery made the sailor Edmond Dantes 
over into the magnificent Monte Cristo. 
Let people imagine things about him, 
that’s what. Didn’t talk about himself. 
Personal mystery, boy! Greatest force 
in the world!” 

“Very interesting, Mr. Brood. But— 
well, just how does it concern me?” 

“Ever hear of a ghost-writer?” Brood 
demanded. “Well, you’re going to be a 
ghost-actor. I’m going to write a book. 
Going to give my formula to the world. 
Need a stooge—somebody to Jive that 
book. While I write it! That’s your 
job. Pay you money to be my stooge. 
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You'll make a million dollars. 
the proof of the formula. How’s that 
for a job? Want it?” 

Dewert took the fantastic job. With 
the five hundred dollars capital Brood 
provided, he bought new clothes, put up 
at the fashionable Washington Towers— 
and bribed a bellboy to give him a list 
of important people registered there. He 
chose a name at random—that of Camille 
Archambault, a French airplane-buyer. 
Then he bribed the hotel clerk not to let 
Archambault know that he, John Destiny 
(that was the stage name he had chosen) 
was in residence. The hotel-clerk prompt- 
ly tipped off the newspaper men—and 
those overeager young men as promptly 


jumped to conclusions and printed a 
story about Archambault and the mys- 
terious Mr. Destiny. As a result of 
that, the airplane-manufacturer Julius 
Hartlow suspected that “Mr. Destiny” 
was the agent of a rival concern—and 
paid him six thousand dollars to keep 
away—though he made Dewert forge his 
(Hartlow’s) signature on a check, which 
he retained as a threat in case Dewert 
didn’t keep his word. 

Meanwhile one night at dinner Dewert 
was greatly taken by a pretty girl dining 
with an old gentleman in the Towers 
restaurant, and was wondering what sort 
of personal mystery he could employ to 
make her acquaintance, when fate took 
a hand: the old gentleman choked on a 
fishbone and collapsed. Bentley at once 
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offered help—took them to his rooms and 
called a doctor. Afterward he politely 
left them alone there a few moments; 
but when he returned, they had vanished 
—leaving her ermine wrap, but no mes- 
sage. 

The newspapers presently supplied the 
answer: Lorraine Graymaster had aided 
her wealthy aged uncle to escape from 
the asylum in which, she believed, he 
had been unjustly confined; and the two 
had disappeared. Seeking to connect the 
mysterious Mr. Destiny with the case, 
the reporters badgered him until he 
knocked one of them down—and more 
headlines followed. Lorraine then ar- 
ranged a meeting with Bentley and 


There was a mixing and 
mingling which was scarce- 
ly social. Bentley saw 
Watcherley’s face near him 
—and hit it, hard. 


- 
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begged him to sue the papers for libel. 
And when he refused, she did a surpris- 
ing thing: gave herself up as an accom- 
plice in Buntsman Graymaster’s escape. 

That was that—a fantastic puzzle. 
Trying to forget it, Dewert reported to 
Brood, and under his direction, under- 
took to further the Personal Mystery 
business by renting an office downtown. 
He found one promptly—and more trou- 
ble, for he innocently took a sublease 
from a phony Southern colonel who had 
just gypped a man from Texas out of 
five thousand dollars. (The story con- 
tinues in detail :) 


Wis morning, however, came grave 
doubts to Bentley Dewert. He 
had, it appeared, written a check for 
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one thousand dollars, payable to “bear- 
er,” against a stub so scratched and 
scrawled as to show him only too clearly 
what his state of mind had been when 
he wrote it. More facts incontrovertible 
—specifically, a bunch of keys in his 
pocket and a rambling lease-form over 
which a fly seemed to have walked after 
a visit to an inkwell—confirmed his recol- 
lection of having rented an office some- 
where downtown from a terrible old 
frost of a Southern colonel who insisted 
that he was the son of an intimate friend. 
The address of the place appeared to be 
at 555 Pine Street, and Bentley hastened 
to inspect the place, fearing the worst, 
suffering sharp pangs of hang-over in his 
throbbing head, and fervently hoping 
for the best. 

“Good Lord,” he told himself, “what 
a fool thing to do! Still, a thousand 
dollars for a decent office isn’t much to 
pay for a year’s rent.” 


N the broad daylight of ten o’clock it 
was a decent building of old-fashioned 
brownstone, a little dingy, but gifted 
with that solid, conservative air which 
so many of our downtown structures of 
the last century seem to radiate. The of- 
fice of E. Witherby Jossop, Personal Ser- 
vices, was on the fifth-floor corner, with 
a window on the street. Slowly recog- 
nition came to Bentley: the leather chair, 
the glass-top desk, the portrait of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt grinning toothily at an- 
other of Thomas Edison, who in turn 
cast his inventive eye across the room at 
a panorama of early Southern statesmen 
whose names might have made larger 
history had it not been for the incident 
of a civil war. But the glamour which 
had seemed to be present during the 
previous hazy evening was totally gone. 
“Tt might,” he told himself, “be worse, 
but I don’t quite see how. Gosh, what'll 
Brood think of this! I guess I was pret- 
ty tight—and pretty much of a fool. 
Well, we’ll have to make the best of it.” 

Fresh air and a walk out-of-doors, 
he decided, would be better for the fu- 
ture of his Personal Mystery business. 

“Anyhow,” he reasoned, “I’ve got 
my head clear of—of that darned girl 
and her problems. Now I can start to 
think of my own for a while.” 

And he started toward his door. 

His hand had scarcely touched the 
doorknob, however, when the portal was 
opened slowly from without, and a queer, 
out-of-place figure insinuated itself into 
the front office. 


It was a wiry, gnarled, tanned, bow- 
legged little man in a seedy old-fashioned 
suit and a cheap leather windbreaker. 
He wore a two-gallon hat, very weather- 
beaten, and kad a pair of handle-bar mus- 
taches of the soup-strainer variety. He 
had a timid but defiant look about him, 
and he stared at Bentley with a sad, 
setter-dog expression as he stood there, 
removing his hat and showing his thin, 
sun-faded nondescript matting of hair. 

“Harya, Mistuh,” he said in almost a 
whisper. “Say, I want for to talk with 
the Cunnel.” 

“Sorry,” Bentley said. “The Colonel’s 
not here.” 

The man apparently did not believe 
it or did not understand it. He said, ig- 
noring Bentley’s information: 

“T done send one o’ them telygrams to 
Ma, an’ she says I done wrong; she says 
I gotta get that money back. Ma, she 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you,” Bentley 
told him politely. “If you’re looking for 
Colonel Jossop, he is gone. I mean, he’s 
not coming back—for a year. If there’s 
anything I can do, however—” 

“Gone?” The little man looked fright- 
ened. “Yo’ all aint tellin’ me the Cun- 
nel’s gone?” 

Bentley assured him of the fact. 

“But he’s got my money!” mourned 
the other. “Most five thousand dollars, 
he’s got. An’ Ma, she says—” 

“Suppose you come in and sit down, 
Mr.— 


“Watcherley, that’s the name, suh... . 
I’m Jason Watcherley. Mebbe the Cun- 
nel, he tol’ you ’bout me.” 

“T’m afraid not, Mr. Watcherley. Sup- 
pose you tell me yourself.” 


IMIDLY, pathetically, the little man 

sat. He was quite willing to tell. It 
was quite a simple story: He was a cat- 
tle-man in the difficult grazing coun- 
try of northwest Texas, and had a little 
ranch along Rabbit Ear Creek which 
had gone slowly into a decline until one 
of the oil companies had dropped an 
unexpected windfall into his lap in the 
shape of a check for five thousand dol- 
lars for the lease, ad perpetuum, of a 
strip of his grazing land for a pipe-line 
to a near-by railroad. 

Heavily mortgaged, he had thought to 
increase this small sum (enormous to 
him, but still insufficient) by some smart 
investment. He had come, like the fools 
rushing where angels fear, to New York. 
Just how he had met the Colonel was not 
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clear, but Bentley gathered that Jos- 
sop’s name was quick to come to the 
ears of such new arrivals in New York. 
And so the Colonel had traded Jason 
Watcherley’s greenbacks against a hand- 
ful of railroad stocks. 

But when the cow-man had telegraphed 
his wife of his “success,” that plain- 
thinking woman had wired back for him 
to call off the deal. And so the innocent 
lamb had returned to demand his money 
from the now vanished Colonel. Not a 
pretty story; a tragic one, but the kind 
of thing which is all too common in the 
vast stew-pot of New York’s financial 
district. And although it touched the 
humane note in Bentley, he knew that he 
could be of no aid to the little man. 

“Tt looks pretty bad, Mr. Watcherley,” 
Bentley said. “But I just rented these 
offices last night. As to the Colonel— 
well, I wouldn’t want to say. Let me 
take a good look at those stock-cer- 
tificates.” 

The little man, plainly alarmed and 
worried, quickly produced the gold-and- 
green printed documents from a cheap 
brief-case. There were four of them, 
each showing five thousand shares. 

“Where’s this Southways railroad ?” 

“Dunno, exactly,” said Watcherley. “I 
heard tell of a road like that had a spur 
runnin’ through Boone County, Texas, 
somewheres. That’s how-come I—wal, 
you know how things is. The Cunnel 
bein’ who he is, an’ the road bein’ a 
Texas road— But I aint heard of it for 
a spell.” 

Bentley knew—or guessed only too 
well—how it was. 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you,” he said. 
“I’m not a stock-and-bond man, you 
know. I just rented—” 

“You mean you aint gonna get me my 
money back, suh?” demanded the other, 
suddenly alarmed. A hard note had crept 
into his voice. Evidently he had not 
comprehended anything at all about the 
Colonel or his absence. This, to Watch- 
erley, was the Colonel’s place, where his 
money ought to be; and anybody he 
found there was responsible. 


*“CORRY,” Bentley said gently. “But 

T haven’t got your money. And as 
to the Colonel—he’s gone. He’s quit, 
left, not here any more. I don’t know 
where he is. J—” 

“You go git him!” That was a sharp 
command. The air of timidity had fallen 
away from the little cow-man, He was 
suddenly bristling. 


“No can do, Mister,” said Bentley. 
“If I were you, I believe I'd go to the 
authorities—” 

“T got plenty authority, Mistuh,” said 
the other. “If the Cunnel aint here, 
you're here. You gimme my money.” 

“T just told you I haven’t your money, 
Mr. Watcherley. I simply can’t do any- 
thing about it.” 

“No?” drawled the cow-man queerly. 
“Reckon we'll see "bout that.” Where- 
upon he stamped out of the office, leaving 
his packet of stock-certificates behind 
him in his choking anger. 

Bentley shrugged. 

“That lad’s sore. That sounded like 
a threat,’ he muttered. “Not a very 
auspicious beginning for me.” 


“ATO sir,” said the statistician at Ry- 
ster & Company. “I’m afraid it’s 
pretty hopeless. There never was right- 
ly a Southways Railroad. It was a little 
speculation started by a fly-by-night 
bunch who had ideas of getting their 
road absorbed by some big line. It never 
came off. They did build some track to 
keep their franchise, but it was—ah— 
what we call a floater. Sorry, but that’s 
the way it was. Wouldn’t be surprised 
if you’d find grass and cattle all over 
their rusty tracks right now. The road 
was supposed to take the shortest line 
from Oklahoma to the Rio Grande, just 
about cutting the oil region in half, but 
it never really got finished. They de- 
faulted their bonds two years ago. And 
as for their stocks—well, you might sell 
’em to some crank of a collector for a 
few dollars, but that’s all. I hate to 
tell you this, but we make a practice of 
telling the truth in this company.” 
Bentley thanked him and walked out. 
“That’s what I get for butting into 
other people’s business,” he told himself. 
“A wild-goose chase. It’s not going to 
be easy to tell that mad cowboy that his 
stocks are no good and his money is just 
gone—” 
But it never came quite to that point. 
A day passed, however; and there 
was no further sign of Mr. Watcherley. 
Meanwhile, Bentley had established him- 
self in his new quarters in a manner 
which, in his opinion, was suitable. A 
few purchases in the way of chairs, a bit 
of linoleum to replace the worn-out rug, 
a new desk and fresh equipment for the 
cubbyhole next his own room which 
lacked only a secretary, had freshened 
the atmosphere and given it a modern 
tang. 
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“Safe and sane,” he mused, surveying 
the effect. “Can’t say it looks like any 
special kind of an office—which is what 
the Personal Mystery business needs.” 

More than that, he had hung out his 
sign. It was a good sign. It was an 
inspired sign in bright cold letters, on a 
glass panel bolted to his door. It read: 


Destiny, P. M. 


“Just let them,” he reflected, “figure 
that one out!” 

“Hang out your shingle,’ Ephraim 
Brood had said, “and they’ll come. They 
always do.” 

Thus far, however, barring a few itin- 
erant canvassers, no one had heeded his 
Personally Mysterious sign. All that 
morning he had sat alone, reading the 
newspapers, fumbling through maga- 
zines, keeping himself occupied to thwart 
any further recurrence of the intru- 
sion of Miss Graymaster and her prob- 
lems into his life. 

At noon, however, the Colonel himself 
called by telephone. 

“T’m—ah—talking from long distance, 
my friend,” he said in his throaty voice. 
“Matter of a little unfinished business. 
Occurred to me that one of my—ah— 
clients might have dropped in looking 
for me. Name of Watcherley—quite 
humble sort of a fellow, but solid gold. 
Have you seen him, my dear boy?” 

“T’ve been in and out, sir,” Bentley 
said evasively. “Changing things here a 
little, you know. Any message, in case 
he comes in? What does he look like?” 

“Oh—ah—no message, really. Might 
tell him I advise him to hang—to keep 
our little—ah—transaction quiet. Mat- 
ter of fact, my dear fellow, I did the man 
a bit of a favor, and I don’t want the— 
ah—facts known in my—ah—circle. You 
understand, of course.” 

“Ves,” said Bentley, “I believe I do. 
If he comes in I'll convey your mes- 
sage. Now, where can I reach you, 
Colonel ?” 

But the line had gone dead in his ear. 

He rang the central operator and 
asked her where the call had come from. 

“Long-distance, sir—Turnford, Texas. 
Shall I get the party back for you?” 

Bentley declined with thanks. 

“That’s queer,” he mused, puzzled a 
little. “It costs money to telephone 
from Texas. That old fake wouldn’t 
have done it for nothing. He wanted 
information—something about Watcher- 
ley. Probably about those stocks. Now, 
why? What would he do that for?” 


It was 


Long and hard, he puzzled. 
fairly clear that Colonel Jossop was one 
of those many individuals on the darker 
fringe of Wall Street known in the idiom 
of their profession as “Hit-and-run wiz- 
ards.” They prey upon the innocent and 


the unknowing. They maintain small 
offices,—precisely like this one,—and 
they have an ear to the ground which 
brings lambs to their place to be shorn. 
They are known as “agents,” “invest- 
ment counsel” and divers other plausible 
titles. But when they “hit,” they in- 
variably “run.” And the Colonel had 
done both. But why would he now be 
apparently showing himself—even by 
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telephone? What did it mean? It had 
to mean something. 

Two different times before sixty min- 
utes passed, Bentley had taken from his 
drawer, where they had been safely 
treasured, the cheap brief-case with 
Watcherley’s stock-certificates, and had 
spread the still crisp papers on the desk. 
They revealed nothing—practically noth- 
ing. They told him that Southways was 
incorporated in Texas in 1933, a fact 
which he knew. He saw that the form of 
assignment, printed on the reverse with 
power of attorney, had been signed in 
transfer to E. Witherby Jossop by an in- 
dividual named Brown, and the date of 
transfer was 1934, during the still hope- 
ful days of that abortive little road. 


“Telegram for Mr. Des- 

tiny!” “Here, boy.” 

The yellow envelope 

changed hands. So did 
a folded bill. 


From this faint evidence he gleaned that 
Jossop had doubtless taken over the for- 
gotten Mr. Brown for his holdings on the 
same “hit-and-run” basis as he had sold 
them, when worthless, to poor Watch- 
erley. But such speculation availed him 
nothing. 

It was after two when the flash came. 
He leaped suddenly to his feet, pushing 
the certificates scattered over the floor 
and shouting to the walls of his office: 

“By golly, I believe I’ve got it! That’s 
got to be it. Now, maybe, if I’m smart, 
I can use a little personal mystery and 
catch that old faker, and at the same 
time give Watcherley back his—” 

He snatched the telephone from its 
cradle and shouted for Western Union. 

“Send me a boy—hurry—555 Pine 
Street, and the name is Destiny.” 

Then he began frantically scribbling 
his telegram with a pencil. 
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“It’s just got to be that,” he assured 
himself as he wrote and crossed out. 
“And if they don’t answer, I can check 
completion of the message delivery with 
the telegraph company. If they didn’t 
deliver, I guess wrong. If they did— 
well, we’ll see.” 

And what he handed the messenger 
boy read: 


SOUTHWAYS TURNFORD TEXAS ADVISE STA- 
TUS FIRST PREFERRED STOCK STOP WIRE 
CARE RYSTER COMPANY N.Y. JOHN J. 
DESTINY 


And when the boy had gone, he grave- 
ly saluted his reflection in the shiny 
glass-top desk, and addressed it with 
formality : 

“Dewert, my boy, cross your fingers. 
With a little smart. guessing and a lot of 
Personal Mystery, we may be in the 
money yet—in spite of E. Witherby Jos- 
sop, Esquire.” 

Then he tilted his chair and began his 
most pleasant day-dreams, continuing 
them until the unwelcome visitor came. 


E did not ring. He did not knock. 

For a man of so awkward an ap- 
pearance, he insinuated himself into the 
room from the outer lobby with an as- 
tonishing silence. He may have just 
stood there for long minutes, his two- 
gallon hat tilted fiercely over one squint- 
ing eye, his bowed legs wide apart, his 
face twisted with indignation. Bentley 
did not know just when he did come in. 
He merely looked up, sensing some pres- 
ence in the room. 

“Set still,” said Jason Watcherley. 
“Jest set still. Don’t try nothin’.” 

Bentley’s spirits were not dampened. 

“Relax, Mr. Watcherley,” he said. 
“Just relax and sit down yourself. I’ve 
got about fifteen minutes before—well, 
before I may have to leave you.” 

“Vou aint leavin’,” stated Watcherley. 

“Really ?” 

“Where’s the Cunnel? You git him.” 

“Colonel Jossop seems to be in Texas 
—a place called Turnford,” Bentley said 
quietly. “I can hardly get him, but he 
did telephone me just now. He men- 
tioned you.” 

“Huh?” 

“He urged me to advise you not to dis- 
cuss some transaction you made with 
him. Possibly he means your stocks and 
your five thousand dollars, Mr. Watcher- 
ley. I wouldn’t know.” 

“That’s what I come fer. I want that 


money back.” oa 


“Sorry. I haven’t your money, Mr. 
Watcherley.” 

“You lie, Mister. Ma, she says the 
Cunnel’s a crook. I say you're both 
crooks. Gimme that money.” 

“Your stocks are here, Mr. Watcher- 
ley. I kept them for you. You forgot 
them—in your hurry.” 

“Don’t want no stocks.. I want my 
bills,” 

“If you can be calm long enough for 
me to try a little idea I have, I may be 


able to get you your money. I might 
even buy back your stocks.” 
“T aint waitin’ for nuthin’. You git 


me that money.” 

He was trembling now. Evidently he 
had been working himself carefully up 
to a high pitch—with a purpose. Bent- 
ley wondered what he would do. He 
was faintly amused at the little man’s 
impotent anger, and at the same time 
deeply sorry for him. It was only fair, 
he felt, to pull the brief-case from his 
drawer and toss it to Watcherley. 

“Here’s your property, Mr. Watcher- 
ley,” he said. “Better go home with it— 
and cool off.... Hey! 

His cry corresponded to a split second 
with a movement of Jason Watcherley’s 
wrist which produced a new element in 
this queer interview—a large, incredibly 
large and ponderous revolver, the snout 
of which was leveled steadily at Bentley’s 
waist-line. 

“Hey!” cried Bentley, surprised and 


alarmed. “Don’t do that! Put that 
damned thing away.” 
“T’m claimin’ my money.” The gun’s 


nose moved significantly in punctuation 
of this statement, and the furious little 
man kicked the brief-case across the 
floor, scorning entirely its contents. 

Bentley tried reasoning. 

“Maybe you could get away with this 
in Texas,” he said. “But they electro- 
cute people for shooting up here. Better 
put that cannon away. I can only say 
that I haven’t your money. It’s probably 
with the Colonel—somewhere in Texas, 
right now.” 

The man was not listening. “I’m a 
deputy down in Danforth County,” he 
said. “I got a permit to tote this gun, 
an’ if I hafta shoot you, Mister, it’s on 
account of you're resistin’ arrest. I’m 
fixin’ to get that money.” Bentley saw 
with consternation the whitening of the 
man’s hands under nervous and muscu- 
lar strain. Watcherly was a little mad, 
of course. Monomania. Dangerous, too. 
He was slowly coming nearer. The gun 
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looked bigger, gigantic. Bentley thought 
fast, but no adequate device occurred to 
him. 

Then a woman’s voice béhind Watch- 
erley said: “Oh! Oh, my! Why, it’s 
Mr. Watcherley.” 

The cow-man’s head turned a fraction 
in surprise; his hand wavered. Bentley 
sprang from his chair and made an awk- 
ward, sprawling tackle which was none 
the less effective. His flying shoulder 
hit the little man at his knees and swept 
him from his feet. The gun crashed 
heavily to the floor and slid along the 
linoleum. And the momentum of Bent- 
ley’s charge sent both men hurtling into 
the prim, pale, deftly tailored woman 
who had stepped in through the lobby 
door during their tense moment, and 
whose cry of surprise had turned the 
tables. Both men hit her in one huge 
rolling bulk. She screamed and went 
down. There was a mixing and mingling 
which was scarcely social. A fox-fur en- 
tangled itself around Bentley’s face. A 
fist glanced from his forehead. A thumb 
gouged for his eyes. He reached blind- 
ly and grasped, to his dismay, a pair of 
silk stockings, legs inside, which he let 
go in alarm as the grabbing produced a 
scream. Then somehow the fur vanished, 
and he could see Watcherley’s flushed 
leathery face straining near him. He hit 
it—hard. He felt the man’s body go 
limp. He pulled himself to his feet just 
in time to avoid a vigorous kick—and an 
indignant one—from the flying shoes of 
the mysterious and timely woman vis- 
itor. 

Then, with a sudden thought, he 
snatched the brief-case of securities from 
the floor and hurried out the door. 

“That,” he said to himself, “made a 
good time to exit. I wonder who that 
lady was? I sensed she wasn’t pleased 
‘with her reception. But she knew Wat- 
cherley. ... Now, what the devil?” 


CHAPTER VI 


E was two-thirty. The board at Ry- 
ster’s was full of figures. The board- 
room at Ryster’s was full of eager, tense, 
hopeful faces. Is there anywhere any- 
thing more generously optimistic than 
the atmosphere of a stockbroker’s board- 
room? The market would close in thirty 
minutes, and it had got, as they say, 
quite “hot.” 

“Mr. Destiny? Mr. Destiny? Call- 
ing Mr. John Destiny!” 


That was a neatly uniformed boy, 
wending through the rapt sitters before 
the board... . “Telegram for Mr. Des- 
tiny!” 

People notice such things. Even in 
board-rooms where odd things happen in 
a most commonplace manner, paging a 
man for telegrams is irregular. Well- 
known customers do, on occasion, receive 
messages at their brokers; but there is 
no need to page them. Transients, how- 
ever, rarely presume upon investment 
houses to handle their private affairs and 
messages, and so the incident drew some 
little attention. 

“Mr. Destiny! Telegram for Mr. Des- 
tiny!” 

“Here, boy.” 

The yellow envelope changed hands. 
So did a folded bill. And when the 
astonished page opened it, his eyes 
bulged with pleased surprise, for it was 
five dollars. “Gee, Mister—aw, gee, 
Mister, thanks!” he exclaimed _rever- 
ently, and walked away as in a dream. 

The grapevine telegraph which func- 
tions in the tense atmosphere of board- 
rooms brought strange whispers running 
through the crowded room: Who is this 
young lad who gets messages and tosses 
five-spots around? He doesn’t look like 
a millionaire playboy dabbling in the 
Street. But you can never tell. Maybe 
he’s— Whisper, whisper, whisper. 

Bentley’s face assumed a bewildered 
and even angered expression as he pe- 
rused the wire, for it read: 


DESTINY CARE RYSTER N.Y, REPLY YOUR 
WIRE KEEP YOUR NOSE OUT OF THIS. 
E. WITHERBY JOSSOP 


“Now that,” murmured Bentley in a 
sort of daze, “is a little too thick. That’ll 
take some thinking out. Anyhow, it’s 
pretty clear that something is happening 
to Southways. It’s also pretty clear that 
Colonel Jossop didn’t know about it 
when he left New York but he found out 
about it down in Texas. Also it’s cer- 
tain that that old weasel is either mixed 
up in the Southways promotion, or else 
he’s close to somebody who is. If he 
phoned me just to find out about Watch- 
erley and the stock he sold him for a 
gold-brick, it means he suddenly found 
it wasn’t a gold-brick at all, and so he 
wants it back. Anyhow, I wired the 
company. The Colonel saw my wire and 
warns me to lay off. Declaration of war, 
I'd call that!” 

He sat a long time in his chair ignor- 
ing the efforts of an alert customers’ 
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man to engage him in a conversation, 
and slowly a grin spread over his face. 
The customers’ man was saying: 

“Very sluggish today, isn’t it, sir? 
Barring a little flurry in rails, almost no 
action at all.” 

Bentley nodded absently. 

“Have you any special interest, sir? 
Utilities ? Industrials ? Oil? Glad to offer 
you my services—” 

Bentley had not even heard him. And 
presently the fellow got up and soft- 
shoed away. You can’t sell a man who 
doesn’t even listen. Who was this lad, 
anyhow? Damned impolite. Or may- 
be— 

But Bentley heeded him not. To him- 
self he was saying: 

“That’s just about the size of it, a 
declaration of war. Warning me off. He 
wants those Southways shares back— 
which means they’re worth more than 
five thousand. A lot more, too. Well, if 
they’re worth it to him, maybe they are 
tome. Maybe a little Personal Mystery 
will produce something in Wall Street. 
Anyhow, I can’t lose.” 

And so he got quietly out of his seat 
and went out the door, ignoring the 
customers’ man, who was whispering to 


one of his colleagues and pointing a 
thumb at Bentley’s retreating back. 
Back at his office, Bentley had not 
actually counted upon seeing either 
Watcherley or the prim woman whose 
timely entrance into an awkward situa- 
tion had saved him from injury at the 


hands of the irate cow-man. They were 
still there, however, and he found him- 
self in sudden trouble. 

The prim lady was no longer prim. 
On the contrary, she stood at his door, 
hands on hips, eyes glittering angrily. 

“Give,” she said bluntly. “Give, you 
cheap tin-horn! You can’t get away 
with it.” 

“Sorry, madam, but I don’t quite get 
it,” Bentley averred, albeit he had some 
inkling of her meaning. Behind her 
stood Watcherley, a little shrunken, his 
face wearing a completely bewildered ex- 
pression, his enormous pistol, which he 
had picked up from the floor, dangling 
at his side. He was not menacing, how- 
ever. Rather, he was crestfallen. The 
woman snapped: 

“You know very well what I want. 
Those Southways securities. I’m Colonel 
Jossop’s secretary.” 

“How,” asked Bentley, “do I know 
that?” 

But it was Watcherley who answered. 

“That’s right, Mister,” he said from 
within the lobby. “That there’s Miss 
Stebbins, suh. She was always here 
when the Cunnel was here, suh. An’ I’m 
beggin’ yore pardon, suh, for gettin’ so 
mad. The Cunnel, he sent her up here 
to give me back my money, suh. Reck- 
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on you didn’t know, suh. I guess I was 
a bit hasty—” 

“T see,” said Bentley. ‘Now suppose 
we all sit down and talk this over, Miss 
Stebbins.” 

“What for? This isn’t your business.” 

“T feel that it is. When a man starts 
pulling a gun on me about something, I 
feel that I’m somewhat initiated into 
the matter. And since the securities are 
now in my possession, madam, I’m afraid 
you'll have to admit me. Do sit down. 
And you too, Mr. Watcherley.” 


HEY sat. Bentley took his place at 
his own desk and opened the brief- 
case containing the stock. He spread the 
certificates out on the glass top, using a 
most professional manner. Then he said: 
“Mr. Watcherley has told me _ his 
story, Miss Stebbins. But what I don’t 
quite understand is why the Colonel sud- 
denly has taken such a protective inter- 
est in his—er—client. I have ascer- 
tained that these securities are—well, no 
good. Southways is a speculation of the 
worst sort. Now the Colonel, being a 
human, has exchanged them for Mr. 
Watcherley’s five thousand dollars; and 
yet, still being human, he regrets having 


“There’s five bucks in this for each 
of you,” Bentley told them. “You all 
get the idea, I guess.” 
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taken advantage of our friend from Tex- 
as, and offers him his money back again. 
It may be true, but it doesn’t make 
much sense.” 

“It was all a mistake in the first 
place,” said Miss Stebbins. “Anyhow, 
it’s none of your business. The Colonel 
sent me up with his check. Give me the 
stock, and Ill pay Mr. Watcherley.” 

The Texan nodded. That much, at 
least, he understood. But Bentley said: 

“Since Mr. Watcherley has come to 
my office,—it is mine, I believe——I con- 
sider him in the light of a client of mine. 
Merely returning his money does not 
adequately pay him for his inconven- 
ience and mental suffering. I think the 
Colonel should pay him more than five 
thousand dollars for the securities.” 

The no-longer-prim Miss Stebbins 
flared, at that. 

“What’s your game? You can’t chisel 
in on this.” 

“T resent the word ‘game,’ Miss Steb- 
bins,” said Bentley quietly. “I assure 
you I am only protecting Mr, Watcher- 
ley’s interests.” 

“That’s all right, Mister,” said Watch- 
erley. “I jest want my money back. 
The Cunnel, he—” 

“But you'd be glad to make a thou- 
sand dollars, Mr. Watcherley? Now, if 
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the Colonel should offer you six thou- 
sand—having your interests at heart—” 

Miss Stebbins slapped a check on the 
desk. 

“You can’t work it,” she snapped. “I 
don’t know what you’re after, but you 
can’t work it. There’s the Colonel’s 
check, and that’s all he gets. Now you 
Jay off this thing, or—” 

“Ts, ts, ts, Miss Stebbins,” said Bent- 
ley. “You don’t quite understand the 
situation. You are dealing with a man 
quite as sensitive to fairness as the 
Colonel—oh, quite! I shall never let it 
be said that a man came to my office and 
did not get his due. In fact, Miss Steb- 
bins, you may tear up the Colonel’s 
check. Because I am going to give Mr. 
Watcherley a check for five hundred 
dollars extra. I shall buy the South- 
ways stock, and if the Colonel still feels 
in duty bound to take it back, he may 
buy it from me—at my price.” 


ISS STEBBINS was red-faced and 
volatile. She jumped to her feet 
and fairly screamed: 

“You crook, you—” 

Bentley snatched the certificates back 
as her hand reached for them. The 
woman had almost lost control now, and 
was using language which, for one so 
prim and feminine, was no less than sur- 
prising. Watcherley, too, was talking, 
but the general din was too great for 
mere words to carry. Bentley just sat 
and waited. Watcherley’s voice finally 
broke through as Miss Stebbins ran out 
of vocabulary and breath, saying: 

“Don’t want no more’n’s right, Mis- 
tuh. I allus figured the Cunnel was a 
fine feller; only Ma, she says—” 

“But it would be nice to go back to 
Texas with an extra five hundred in your 
pocket, Mr. Watcherley,” Bentley sug- 
gested. “It would be a way of showing 
Ma—Mrs. Watcherley, I suppose—that 
you could make a profit here in the 
North. Besides, it would pay off part of 
your interest. It would pay back your 
traveling expenses, anyhow. I feel you 
ought to take my check, Mr. Watcher- 
ley—fifty-five hundred dollars. That 
will let you out of it, and let me deal 
with Colonel Watcherley—or—” Here 
he made a deep inclination of his head 
toward the staring woman. ‘“—Or with 
Miss Stebbins.” 

“Don’t you do it,” she howled. ‘“He’s 
a crook. He’s—” 

Bentley had been writing the check, 
and now cut in with: 


“Obviously, Mr. Watcherley, if I were 
a crook, I wouldn’t give you the check. 
Take it and show Mrs. Watcherley how 
you can make money.” 

“Wal, I reckon—I reckon I oughter—” 
Watcherley began; but Miss Stebbins 
tried to snatch the paper from his hand, 
and in doing so succeeded in knocking 
the pistol out of the other hand. Watch- 
erley got red in the face, picked up his 
weapon and made it disappear some- 
where inside his jacket. Then he said: 
“Thanks, Mister. —’Scuse me, Miss, I 
reckon Ma’ll be mighty pleased. T’m 
only aimin’ to do the right thing.” 

And he backed awkwardly out of the 
room and fled through the door, a man 
embarrassed and conscious of it. 

Bentley smiled slowly at the woman. 

“Now, Miss Stebbins,” he said, “you 
will probably telephone the Colonel. And 
when you do, you might tell him for me 
that every young whippersnapper isn’t 
to be bilked and bamboozled so easily. 
Just a bit of friendly advice. So good 
afternoon, Miss Stebbins. And thank 
you for arriving just in time to spare me 
a bad moment with friend Watcherley.” 

But Miss Stebbins was unable to 
articulate her reply just then. She had 
all but lost the power of speech, and 
stood there gasping like a fish out of 
water until she finally turned and 
stalked away, stopping only at the door 
to say in a choking voice: 

“Smart guy, I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes. You don’t know the Colonel.” 

“That,” said Bentley, “makes it mu- 
tual. My regards to the fine old South- 
ern gentleman.” 

She still lingered—and said at last: 

“You could save yourself a lot of 
trouble, wise-guy, by selling me those 
certificates. Six thousand—cash, to- 
morrow.” 

“You might,” said Bentley, “try me 
tomorrow. But don’t count on it.” 

She slammed the door and walked 
heavily down the outer hall. 


ENTLEY whistled as he entered a 

telegraph office and pretended to be 
composing a wire while he helped himself 
to a dozen or so yellow message-forms. 
He hummed a bright tune as he paused 
in the lobby in front of the screened-in 
entrance to the office marked “Public 
Stenographer,” and then entered with 
sudden decision. When he appeared 
again, he marched straight to the tele- 
phone-booth, consulted the commercial 
directory, and wrote downa list of names 
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which included many of the more im- 
portant stockbrokers in New York. 
Then, walking brightly still, his toes 
barely touching the marbled floor, he 
went up to his room, 


N the morning, Bentley arose with the 

birds. It was a fairly simple mat- 
ter to find one of the long queues of 
eager men waiting in front of a metro- 
politan employment-agency. It was less 
simple but quite possible to select from 
the line five plausibly well-dressed young 
fellows and to whisper confidentially in 
their ears. He met no refusals. They 
nodded, one by one, and followed him. 
In the near-by restaurant where he 
bought them breakfast, he unfolded his 
simple plan. 

“There’s five bucks in this for each of 
you,” he told them. “You all get the 
idea, I guess. You take two of these 
addresses and you go there. You pull 
the same act in each place. And don’t 
forget to drop that telegram. Then you 
come and collect your bill from me.... 
T’ll be waiting in my office. All clear?” 

It appeared to be all clear. The 
young men were a little dazed, but the 
job seemed simple, and it isn’t often you 
can earn a five-spot so easily. And so, 
when the youths had left him, Bentley 
paid his check and walked leisurely to 
his office. 

There are possibly many men who 
were present that morning in the board- 
rooms of Ryster’s, of Cocker & Dahl, of 
Melestis Brothers, Coln, Nachman & 
Coln, and the sumptuous halls of Bulle- 
ner or of Crump & Shriven, when that 
strange incident occurred. The echo of it 
found its way into the newspapers, days 
afterward. The memory of it still haunts 
several individuals who saw but did not 
heed. And in the recollection of the 
employees of those venerable firms, the 
thing is still spoken of in hushed, half- 
mysterious tones. 

At Ryster’s, for instance, it happened 
shortly after the first quotations of the 
day were marked up. The market 
opened heavily. Bid-and-asked quota- 
tions were still far apart. Plainly to the 
tense gentlemen who watched the col- 
umns of figures grow, it would not be 
an exciting day. 

Suddenly there came the sound of dis- 
turbance in the outer hallway where a 
sober-faced, uniformed old man _ sits 
guard at a little gate and wards unde- 
sirables away from the office. His thin, 
shrill yoice was heard crying out: 


“Hi, there, stop it! You can’t go in 
there. Stop, I say! There aint nobody 
by that name here, I tell you. Hey, 
come back here!” 

Then a small cyclone burst into the 
board-room. A young man came running 
in, waving a paper, and shouting: 

“Mr. Destiny—Mr. John Destiny! 
Message for Mr. Destiny!” 

An official, jealous of the deportment 
of his room, collared the young fellow, 
saying gruffly: 

“Hey, you can’t come shouting into 
this place. What do you think this is?” 

“Get outa my way. I gotta find Mr. 
Destiny. I gotta, I just gotta—” 

“Who’s he?” 

“My boss. Say, you aint tellin’ me 
you don’t know John J. Destiny? You 
aint kiddin’ me, Mister? He oughta be 
here. He said he was comin’ here. I 
gotta find him. It’s a telegram. It’s 
maybe millions—millions, Mister!” 

The floor man was duly impressed. 
Millions speak loudly in financial houses. 

“Well, there’s nobody by that name 
here, son. Sorry.” 

“Tt’s after ten o’clock, aint it? Gee, 
he said he was comin’ here. Gee, I dun- 
no what I oughta do.” 

“Perhaps I could give him your mes- 
sage.” 

“T got no right to leave a telegram 
for the boss around. Id get fired, sure.” 

“I think it would be all right, son. I’m 
sure you can trust us to take care of it. 
If you expect your boss to come here, 
you can either wait or—” 

But the phone had rung in the little 
booth, and a customers’ man had an- 
swered. He called out from the booth: 

“Anybody here named Destiny? Me- 
lestis is calling him.” 

Nobody claimed the name. The ex- 
cited lad said: 

“There—you see? He said he was go- 
ing to Melestis, too. Maybe I oughta 
try to get him on the phone some place.” 

“Well, you can use the phone. But 
don’t come crashing into a board-room 
like that again, son. We’re busy here.” 


HE boy went into the booth and tele- 
phoned Coln, Nachman & Coln, still 
paging Mr. John Destiny. He was not 
there. The boy then telephoned Crump 


& Shriven, with no more success. He 
seemed troubled and worried. 
“Gee,” he said, “that’s queer. He’s 


gotta be some place! Maybe somepin’s 
happened. Listen, Mister—I gotta hur- 
ry. I gotta find him. If he comes in, 
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ig tell hit a was” ‘he 
plone is*office,-Wwill yuh, 
s The oor man agreed: 


ned 


ene and’ had 


“Say,/that kid forgot. his. 
rhe. does’ this Destiny hang’ out? 
/* The’ manager didn’t know: 
heafd of him,” he confessed. 
as if he’ must be a.big shot, hey? 
See.that wire.” ; 

It was not especially thi al, of co 
But human curiosity often is. stron: 
than. human ethics; and “presently the 
floor * ‘manager betook himself into the 
comparative. solitude: of the ‘ticker-room 
and ‘ran: his finger idly under, the badly 
sealed flap of ‘the envelope. * Curiosity 
could not stop. there.’ 
folded yellow blank. The floor man- 
stared at it. Stared and ejaculated: 

“Gosh almighty! Now, what vd yuh 


know about that?” eee 


The message read: i 


DESTINY NS PICK UP ‘HUNDRED THOUSAND 

SHARES” SOUTHWAYS RAILROAD PREFERRED, 
5 UNLISTED STOP ACT QUICK CAN GET FOR i‘ 

SONG BEFORE Maes GET. STORY STOP 
ey DOES” a 4 : 


hy, 


The manager hurried down the hall to. af 


the little ‘glass- framed office of Mr. Dow; 
statistician, 


“Hey,” he. greeted that peutleiggn® = 


‘aVhat | in blazes is Southw ays eee 2) 
‘Dow glared at. him. 


“Ts this a gag?” he derma “Be. 


' ell , xing to” 


ing ‘- _telegraphi-envelope lying 
excited *. young’ man -had* 
should carry. itto. the floor.- 


Out came the ~ 


“hy 


” cause “if-it~tsn’t; it. ought..to.-bée; T 

ought everybody on the Street knew 
_wabout.that cheap-john would-be railroad 
that Jo Caddis-tried to promote for a 
bunch of down-South fast boys. Any 
how, it’s no good. It never was’ any- 
__thing and never will be. They defaulted 
“their: bonds two..years ago, and’ they’ve 
been dodging the Commission ever since.. 
It’s fake, and a rotten one too. Now 
—what. the hell! There was‘a young 
feller in here the-other day-with-a hand-. 


"ful of ‘their preferred stock, and ‘I. told 


him to give it to a museum. _ Why, ‘that. 

little road doesn’t own a’ “handcar.” 

~ “That's. what you think, wise boy!” 

cut in the other... Never’ ‘mind all ae 

Somethirig’s “happened. to that stock. Meee 
“Probably the Supreme Court.” 
“No, listen. Ever’ hears of..an oper= 

“ator -named Destiny 2 ce 


ee 


«No. 5p, i oe 
Me neither. But fier is one.. ‘Bis 
‘shot, I.think: Look at this wire. | Feller 


- from his office -came. tearing in here with - 
it, and then dropped * it in the phone- 
booth. oe: 


~ Dow spicked up the telegram and. pori- 


s dered over it. . 

», “Destiny, huh? Say—well, tats the 
name of the Jad. who was in herewith 
Southways stock. I thought. he was. just 
another youngster somebody had sold a 
“gold-brick to: Maybe I was dumb: May- 
“be he was trying to sound me out and 
get a line on how we felt about South- 
ways. Of course it’s just possible he 
had something up his sleeve. South- 
ways has been ‘trying to sell their jerk- 
water railroad for years, and “maybe 
~they’ve done it. Say, we. ‘better go see 
Mr, Ryster; This might be something.” 
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yramip” Jo Cappis was not the man 
to let. his past trouble-His present, 

‘He had never yet been'a a’guest at the», 
State peniten so i ay be assumed * 
that, he he jotey = ps rtainl ca did 
‘not go, about s inking im corners, but was 
a did) nae a costly yacht, 
a swanky town-apartmient, as wellvas ~ 

a downtown office no less. than palatial. 

. And among’the more successful prc 
medion which Jo.Caddis had tindertaken 
was one “which, ‘subsequently, an 
evil odor at his door—namely,” South- 
ways Rallroad, For. Jo had.atndertaken 
to unload six. hundred: ‘thousand shares:o 
Southways stock at tendollars a share, . 
upon an unsuspecting” public. of school-»< 
teachers, librarians, State functionaries 
and country tors, at the considerable.” ; 5k 
net profit ® ae imself oft twenty.-pet-cent, Z 4 \ 
over ,andab ove expenses—-a neat,) cool other ways, and the eee business, 
million; plus. Tf the. miniature railroad was forgotten, 


casiepreae dette 
jarrres itis 


cen later, ‘to be, the.; rawest kind of | ,And so es s a little artling ‘yh 
venture conducted . couple of high- when his ye one rang toward-“éleven 
p Spore Swindle s none of Pyra- that morning, and a eat ae) oid 
ele ies ibtacad could any law  “Caddis? This is: D. Ryster. 
ii “responsible. nd later, when waht to know. ‘what in he 1 is going a 


with, that~ dift 


ittle railroad swindle} 
called Southwa, 


that you ae awhile’ 
% cee)" ago, / There’s omething doing, and 

i = Bitterly ‘he led want the dope’: Come on, now , det’ s haye 

OS oe Bthe old copy-book jt, You've got nothing ‘to lose—” F 

taawied ae »what a And Caddis, recovering from his dn- 

g veb we $ 

weave, when ‘first we’ itial ‘surprise, replied : i : 

practice to deceive!” | “Ryster—oh yes, Ryster. ‘Seems ike 

; 4 rote of you. Weren’t you one 

aT oe ‘of the stuffed shirts that tried. to_bring. 
erates ‘of- the: Saws he--D:A’s~officedown on tiiy shop 

th penalties whith forced the / ~ awhile back? And if’ there was any- 

ht road into involuntary bank-: thing new in Southways, do you think 

ruptcy ganization and defaulting of I'd Jet you in on it, you flat-faced bype- 

bond: Pyrat ~Jo- had _ shrugged his. crite? You can go to hell.” 

shoulc eis fe 1, ‘But having clapped the receiver’ hack 
‘But all had sof was lope ago. Today Mr, onto i  its-eradle. Pyramid Jo wore a very 

Carldis had soared above such ingenuous puzzled, expression eed.—_He.. ‘called 

idles. - in shis chief customers’ man, asking: » “~~ 


eral’ Auoues had “pounced 


1 


“What’s happening in Southways, 
’ Frank? Big Shot Ryster just.phoned 
, me; all twittering.» I pinned ; ‘his ears 
batk, but maybe there is something go- 
ing_on. Know anything?” ¢ j 
¢ “Not “umless..they’ve caught up with 
bat Pole who calls~himself ee 


i 


i time I héard they'd hardly thet ‘money toe 
; run a switch engine over the line’ oncé 
a week. What’s Ryster say, anyhow?” 

“Didn't ive him time to talk,” 
mitted Jg Caddis. “But he seemed to. 
haye-a*line on something, and wanted to 
pump me.“Now you get busy and dig 
up whatever there is. “Get going!” = 
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More phone-calls came that morning. 
Melestis Brothers, Cocker & Dahl and 
some of the other big houses which 
would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been loath even to admit the exist- 
ence of men like Jo Caddis, telephoned 
him urgently, some pleading, some de- 
manding arrogantly, some using subtle 
devices, but all wanting information on 
Southways. 

Pyramid Jo gave no information, be- 
cause he had none. His answers were 
guarded and vague. Better not to kill 
any interest before he knew what was 
going on himself. And as the calls mul- 
tiplied, Jo Caddis’ temper grew frayed. 
He damned his staff for not being in- 
formed. He ranted and he roared. He 
sent burning telegrams to Turnford, 
Texas, the corporate seat of Southways, 
asking pointed questions. He got no 
answers at all, And in a final burst of 
frantic indignation mingled with a de- 
sire to be “in” on any good thing, he 
dispatched five of his more trusted em- 
ployees out with instructions to beg, buy 
or steal what Southways shares could be 
picked up anywhere in the Street—just 
in case, as he phrased it himself. ... 

The Number Two runner at Ryster’s 
was a smart lad and knew well enough 
what kind of things put extra bills in his 
pay-envelope. The boss, he knew, was 
talking about that young Mr. Destiny, 
the one who had slipped him a five-spot 
the other day, when a dime would have 
done nicely. Not likely he’d forget that 
chap! And when he saw him slip quietly 
into the board-room and take a seat, he 
was quick to act on it. He dropped his 
basket of sell- and buy-orders, an un- 
pardonable offense under most circum- 
stances, and ran down the hall to the 
boss’ private office. 

“He’s here, Mr. Ryster,” he chirruped. 
“T jest seen him come in. I knew—” 

“Who’s here? What the—” 

“Destiny, sir. That feller they was 
all lookin’ for. You was askin’ about 
him, sir, and I thought—” 

“Never mind what you thought ; you’ve 
got your job. Get busy.” 


N OTWITHSTANDING his show of indiffer- 
ence, however, it was four minutes 
later that Mr. Ed Ryster, cigar and all, 
steamed into the customers’ room, nodded 
here and there among the old reliables, 
and slowly insinuated his way to the 
aisle which passed the seat where the 
strange young man called Destiny had 
sprawled and was languidly staring at 


the blackboard where the tiny columns 
of quotation figures were rapidly length- 
ening under the chalk of the marker. 

“Nice day, sir,” he said, puffing smoke. 
“Haven’t seen you here before, eh? I’m 
Ryster. Don’t believe I know your 
name.” 

“No,” said the strange young man, “I 
don’t believe you do. It’s Destiny. How 
do you do, Mr. Ryster ?” 


ae young man spoke as from a great 
distance. Plainly he was not overly 
impressed by the great name. 

“Destiny, eh?” Ed Ryster made it 
seem quite casual. “Say, that’s where I 
heard it. A boy from your office was 
here looking for you. Had a message— 
telegram—something—lI forget just what. 
Important, maybe?” 

“Possibly,” said Mr. Destiny. 

“Wait a minute... . Charley—oh, 
Charley Meers!” As a customers’ man 
came hurriedly at his employer’s call: 
“What was that about a wire or some- 
thing for Mr. Destiny? I had an idea—” 

“Ves sir. A boy came in here, used 
our phone, left a telegram in the booth. 
Just a minute, sir. I think I can find it.” 

He did find it and brought it over. 
There was nothing about the formal 
envelope to suggest it had already been 
opened and read. Mr. Destiny took it 
absently and shoved it into a pocket, un- 
opened. The broker’s eyes showed a 
brief disappointment. 

“Nothing important, then?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Mr. Destiny. 
“Not having read it.” 

Surely this was a baffling young man, 
not at all given to chattiness. Mr. 
Ryster tried again. 

“New in the city, Mr. Destiny?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t get around the Street much?” 

“Knough,” said the laconic one. 

“Slow market, eh? Week-end, of 
course. Not over half a million shares 
traded today.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Destiny. 

“Anything special interest you? Glad 
to have you consider us if you’re think- 
ing of opening an account down here.” 

“Rails,” said the monosyllabic Des- 
tiny. “Thank you.” 

“Rails are interesting,” said Ryster. 
“Public is coming in a little. Quite a 
flurry in C.O, yesterday. C.P. is strong. 
Pennsy went up three points over the 
week. Technical position suggests time 
for a decline, but heavy car-loadings 
keep buying up.” 
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“Excuse me,” said Mr. Destiny, and 
squarely turned his shoulder on_ the 
broker while he pulled out a notebook 
and proceeded to make hieroglyphic no- 
tations therein. Ryster smoked and 
watched him covertly. This young lad 
had something—something strong. Odd 
sort of achap. Uncommunicative. Queer 
about that telegram. ... 

Presently Mr. Destiny pulled out the 
telegram and said once more: 

“Excuse me.” Then he tore it open 
and read it. He showed no excitement, 
but he stood up in his seat and said: 

“Sorry, sir, but I’ll have to be going. 
Or could I use your phone?” 

“Certainly—booth over there.” 

“You wouldn’t know the number of 
Coln, Nachman & Coln?” 

“Trinity 3-0008. I hope you’re not 
giving Coln a chance before us, Mr. Des- 
tiny ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Mr. Destiny. Then 
he nodded pleasantly but distantly, and 
walked toward the booth. He was clos- 
eted there for fully five minutes. When 
he came out, he walked down another 
aisle and out of the room without an- 
other word, like a man deeply concen- 
trated. Ryster sat puzzled. Suddenly 
he got up, pushed through his customers 
and went into the door marked “Un- 
listed Department.” The man in charge 
sat alone. There is little unlisted busi- 
ness in the big Exchange houses. 

“You know people over at Coln, 
Nachman, I understand,” Mr. Ryster 
snapped at him. “Get on the phone 
right away and find out if anybody has 
done anything this morning with any 
Southways railroad stock. You remem- 
ber that little fake road? Get busy.” 

The man nodded and obeyed. After 
some minutes of conversation with an in- 
visible party who answered to the name 
of Sammy, he hung up and said: 

“Yes sir. There’s been bids for it all 
the way up to ten dollars a share, and 
somebody just offered two hundred 
shares at thirty dollars. He says it’s 
crazy. Says there isn’t any of it around 
at all. Says it’s a dud and a fake and—” 

“That,” said the broker, “is all I want 
to know.” 


ONDAY morning’s Wall Street 
Courier broke the news in a brief 
paragraph headed SouTHERN Ratt Merc- 
ER. It was a syndicated story picked up 
out of rumor by a press association and 
carried as a filler at the end of a front- 
page column, but its effect that day was 


something which no one could have pre- 
dicted. It read: 


Turnford, Texas, September 20: There 
is considerable speculation among railroad 
men and banking circles as to the report, 
as yet not confirmed officially, that the 
Oklahoma-Rio Grande Railroad has un- 
dertaken a program of expansion which 
will bring a new competitor into the 
freight situation as concerns service from 
the wheat and mining areas to the Gulf, 
consequently affecting South American ex- 
port trade facilities. 

Among other purchases, the big Texas 
road is said to have absorbed a small 
road known as Southways R.R., linking 
by straight line the Oklahoma region with 
the Gulf via the Rio Grande. 

What effect this merger will have upon 
the securities of the roads involved cannot 
be estimated until the reports have been 
Officially confirmed. ... The Southways 
deal is said to be a stock transaction, to- 
tally or in part. ... 


T sometimes requires very little be- 

yond a well-stimulated imagination to 
set the wheels of public interest awhirl 
in New York’s financial district. Certain- 
ly on that day there was plenty of evi- 
dence that “something was going on.” 
There was Jo Caddis, quite plainly and 
openly in the market for large quantities 
of Southways. 

There was Coln, Nachman & Coln 
offering an odd lot of the stuff at the 
clearly fanciful figure of 30. There was 
Melestis bidding 25 for a hundred shares 
of it. There was the great Ed Ryster, 
whose conservative firm would ordina- 
rily have spurned such stocks, phoning 
around the city and asking cryptic ques- 
tions. Smaller orders, sell or buy, were 
registered at Bulleners. Cocker & Dahl 
and Crump & Shriven, all equally con- 
servative houses who merely carried an 
unlisted security department out of 
courtesy to some of their older clients, 
also showed transactions in Southways. 
And when buyers and sellers got to- 
gether, albeit the bid and asked sums 
were queerly mismatched, the curious 
name of John Destiny did not fail to be 
mentioned. 

Southways, Southways, Southways— 
Destiny, Destiny, Destiny! A susurrus 
issued from five great board-rooms. Its 
whispering echo floated out to the Street. 

Hurrying workward in the avenues, 
John Doe nodded to passing Richard 
Roe with a morning salute, then paused 
to murmur: 
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“Hi, there. Say, what’s this South- 
ways stock I hear about?” 

“Who the devil is this feller Destiny 
that bought a million shares of some 
crazy swindle?” 

“Say, there’s gotta be some fire some- 
where if there’s all that smoke. Looks 
like some big operator is loading up.” 


yoo take an unlisted security and 
you've got either something or just 
nothing in your hands. Maybe you can’t 
find it quoted anywhere except in cheap 
houses and promotion joints. There isn’t 
any way to find out immediately that re- 
ports of million-share buys are hundred- 
fold exaggerations, and that the only 
actual orders for Southways began with 
a sale of two hundred shares which Jo 
Caddis snapped up at 30 because he 
wasn’t going to take any chances, and 
then sold:again to a Melestis man for 
25 and glad to get it, and then getting 
worried and buying some more of it at 
33, and losing courage and selling it 
again to a man from Coln, Nachman 
for 31. There isn’t any way of finding 
out that the only actual Southways 
shares on the street before Monday noon 
were two hundred shares which were 
bought and sold so many times that the 
edges were wearing out. Nobody can 
ever learn why it is that a tempest will 
grow out of a teapot, or Pike’s Peaks 
out of baby molehills; but they do; you 
can’t stop the whisper from going on and 
getting bigger. And so when the Wall 
Street Courier came out with that news 
of a merger which wouldn’t have been 
looked at, any other time, people began 
to notice and to pull out the forgotten 
stocks from the cigar-boxes where they 
had stuffed them. More Southways ap- 
peared in the Street. It was a slow day 
in the regular, market, because people 
were wondering about Southways. Most 
of them laughed at it. People who had 
been victims of Southways said: 

“What the devil—I can’t lose if I se?! 
it, scane Lir?? 

So they sold it. 

Then they read that paragraph again, 
and they bought it in again. 

And so on, and so on, and so on, be- 
cause the Public is like that: it can’t 
make up its mind. It’s filled with greed 
and fear, and more greed and then more 
fear. And if the public was not like 
that, there wouldn’t be any securities 
market anywhere, nor any bulls nor 
bears, nor any of the picturesque hocus- 
pocus which makes Wall Street some- 


thing more than a cold-blooded machine 
for handling frigid exchanges of your 
money for mine—makes it a warm, human 
thing, full of foibles and idiosyncrasies 
and comedy and tragedy ; where Comedy 
may wear Tragedy’s mask, and Tragedy 
might bring laughter if it didn’t happen 
to you and me.... 

One thing about Jo Caddis no one, 
not even the proverbial “worst enemy,” 
could deny, and that was his precipitate 
courage. It takes courage to run a busi- 
ness like Jo’s. It takes courage to earn 
the title “Pyramid Jo,” with its plung- 
ing significance. And it took courage for 
Caddis to keep on buying Southways. 

Not that he had expended a vast for- 
tune. When the momentum got under 
way and the “little people” began to pull 
the certificates out of the old sock and 
bring them to their brokers’, the first 
two hundred shares of Southways which 
had been traded and sold and bought and 
sold again, had multiplied until there 
was actually what is called a “floating 
supply” of the stock in the unlisted se- 
curities market, a rare thing in Wall 
Street. Which, of course, made it pos- 
sible for Jo Caddis to accumulate a small 
line of the stock amounting to ten thou- 
sand shares at an average price of 40, 
for which Jo had only laid out a normal 
margin of about twelve dollars a share— 
a neat sum, all told, but small compared. 
to the liquid wealth which Pyramid Jo. 
could command. 


ND there he was, at four o’clock, sit-. 
ting impatiently at his desk, holding 
more than a hundred thousand dollars 
actual cash investment in a security 
which he knew (better, perhaps, than 
any other man in New York) to bé 
quick without substance or worth. But 
he was Pyramid Jo, and he had played 
his hunch. 

“T feel,” said Jo Caddis to his trusted 
aide, “like an accident looking for a 
place to happen. Maybe I’m just a little 
screwy, Frank. It’s a long time since 
old Jo Caddis has done any plunging on 
hunches. And now, after we pulled all 
this stuff in, I wonder what I did it for.” 

The man called Frank was discourte- 
ous enough to say: 

“That’s what we’ve all been wonder- 
ing, Mr. Caddis. It’s the first time I. 
ever saw you buy a hundred grand. 
worth of nothing.” 

“No answer to my Texas telegrams?” 

“Nope. Guess they don’t like you 
down there.” 
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“Hi, there, stop it! You 
can’t go in there. Hey, 
come back here!” 


“Well, that story in the Courier has 
got to mean something. Maybe they’re 
going to run Southways as a subsidiary 
and list the stock ‘after all.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make much sense.” 

“Did Ryster buy any?” 

“Near as I can find out, no.... Of 
course he might be working through 
another broker.” 

“Yeah. And this guy Destiny, who- 
ever he is—” 

“That’s another funny one. As far as 
I can see, he never bought or sold more 
than two hundred shares. I think he’s a 
myth. I think somebody’s pulling a 
phony, and you—” 

“And I got stuck with it, huh? Well, 
we'll see... . But a lot of people say 
they’ve actually seen this Destiny— 
young feller. He popped up in Melestis’ 
and Coln, Nachman’s, and other places. 
He exists, all right. And I want to see 
him, hear? You find him and get him 
over here.” 

“Tf he’s anybody at all, he wouldn’t 
come here. He’s got an office, I hear.” 

“Where ?” 

“Jossop’s old digs.” 

“You mean the phony Colonel?” 

“Yeah.” 

Jo Caddis whistled softly. A great 
light seemed to dawn for him. He said, 

“Now, that’s a horse from another 
garage. Jossop used to be in business 
with Merrivale Brown before Brown and 
his crowd promoted Southways. Two of 
a kind, those two. They could both hide 
behind the same corkscrew, they’re so 
crooked. They had some kind of a row 
and they split, but I seem to remember 
that Brown paid the Colonel off in South- 
ways stock—lousy way of getting out of 
a debt—when we were pushing the stuff 
at ten dollars a share and keeping seven 
of it. Don’t remember all the details, 
but if this Destiny guy is in Jossop’s 
office and playing with Southways, 


aoe fi! { 1 
Frank, that’s enough for me. I’m gonna 
take a look at this feller Destiny.” 

And he reached for his hat. ... 

He did not got straight to Destiny’s 
office, however. Among other resources 
Caddis had a queer kind of personal 
charm which won him a few close friends. 
And one of these friends was the city 
editor of the Wall Street Courier. 

And so, before his visit to the legen- 
dary Mr. Destiny, it was almost natural 
that Caddis should stop at a tobacco- 
store telephone-booth, call the Courier, 
demand the city-room, and say to the 
man in the slot: 

“Mack? This is Jo Caddis. Listen, 
Mack, have you got a follow-up story on 
that Oklahoma-Rio Grande railroad ex- 
pansion program? You have? Got any 
details? Well, listen, Mack, I wish you’d 
give me the dope on the acquisition of 
Southways. I’m interested. Remember, 
I floated that issue awhile back... . 
Yeah, I know. I’m not proud of it, but 
it’s all over now. Who pays what for 
which, and who gets stuck” 

He listened attentively for a full five 
minutes to the calm, precise voice at the 
other end. Then he whistled. 

“One for two, hey? Well, thanks, 
Mack. Now I'll give you a lead for a 
hot story. Somebody’s trying to make a 
grab of that O.R.G. new issue before it’s 
even listed on the Exchange. Yeah, 
that’s right. I wouldn’t know just who 
it is, but I’d bet that stuffed-shirt Ryster 
is mixed up in it. If that’s any good to 
you, you’re welcome. So long.” 
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But Jo Caddis was not quite prepared 
for what he found in the office of Mr. 
Destiny. He was not prepared for the 
extreme youth of the young man who 
looked up from his desk when he tapped 
discreetly on the outer door and peered 
through the lobby into the private of- 
fice beyond. It was, moreover, a strange 
kind of an office for lower New York. 
The comforting sound of the ticker was 
absent. Missing were the ponderous 
tomes of Wall Street lore, such as 
“Moody’s Service” and the “Standard 
Statistics” volumes and cards. No charts, 
no analyses, nothing which was the com- 
mon symbol of financial-minded men in 
the world’s most financial-minded dis- 
trict, was evident in that small, almost 
barren suite. Even the door sign, read- 
ing Destiny, P. M., was disturbing. 

“Come right in,” Destiny called. 

Jo Caddis did come in, in his most im- 
pressive manner. But the young man 
was impressed not at all, and Jo Caddis 
found himself mildly disconcerted. 

“You're Destiny?” he inquired, set- 
ting his gold-headed stick against the 
desk and reaching for the only unoccu- 
pied chair in the room. The young man 
nodded. 

“Tm J. Caddis.” He said it as a Na- 
poleon might have announced his title, 
but the name of Caddis had no com- 
manding sound in the ears of young Mr. 
Destiny. He merely said: 

“Ves? What can I do for you?” 


ND it was then that Jo Caddis made 
his plunge. 

“Listen, Destiny,” he said throatily. 
“You're a new hand in the Street. I’m 
an old one. You've got the right stuff. 
You’ve wangled something in that South- 
ways deal of yours. .. . I’m not sure 
just what, but I can guess, .. . And it 
was smart. Damned smart! But you 
aren’t experienced enough to handle the 
rest of it. That’s why I’m here... . 
No, wait—hear me out.” 

Jo held up his hand as Mr. Destiny 
was about to cut into his discourse, and 
the young man subsided, albeit with a 
somewhat puzzled frown. 

“Tt just happens that I’m the only 
man in the city right now who is wise to 
you. I mean I’m the only man who 
knows one thing, and one of the only two 
who knows two things. Get it?” 

“Frankly, no,” said Destiny. 

“T’m the only man who knows you’re 
acting for that cheap four-flusher Jos- 
sop. That’s Number One. © And_ the 


only other person who knows what is 
happening to Southways stock in the 
O.R.G. purchase deal, is a newspaper man 
who can’t use it. That makes us bud- 
dies, Destiny, or doesn’t it?” 


HE young man did not reply for some 

time. He sat contemplating first the 
ceiling, then the tip of his unfinancial 
nose; then he produced from his desk- 
drawer ‘a much-handled telegram which 
Caddis could not quite see but which 
the young Destiny continued to study 
with great care. Finally he said: 

“You seem to want to be buddies with 
me, Mr. Caddis. You cooked up the 
idea, not I. It isn’t very profound, as 
psychology goes, to suspect that you 
would stand to gain something by it— 
not I. You don’t look much like a 
philanthropist. Now listen carefully to 
what I say, Mr. Caddis. I’ve just heard 
you make a couple of assertions—pretty 
blunt assertions. And—get this clearly 
—I haven’t the faintest idea of what 
youre talking about.” Then he smiled 
boyishly, adding: 

“So we aren’t buddies, after all, are 
we?” 

Caddis was puzzled. This wasn’t go- 
ing according to Hoyle. 

“Don’t,” he said, “play dumb with 
me, Destiny.” 

“Sorry,” said the smiling young man. 
“Nothing personal in it.” 

Caddis snapped at him: “Okay, if 
you want plain language. You can’t 
deny that you’re in old Witherby Jos- 
sop’s offices, can you?” 

“T can, of course, but I shall not.” 

“Then you know damned well that 
old Jossop had a flock of Southways, 
that Merrivale Brown is president of 
Southways—or was—and is the bright 
number who cooked up the idea of forc- 
ing Santa Fe into buying that little jerk- 
water road in the first place, and that 
Brown and Jossop were partners when 
the idea was hatched. So what? So 
Brown and Jossop are together again. 
And because Brown is in a jam in N.Y., 
they send you up here to be the white- 
haired boy who plays stooge for them. 
Now, let’s hear you deny that.” 

“All right, I deny that.” 

His denial was so genial, so easy, that 
Jo Caddis could not detect any surprise 
at all under it, and again he was at a 
loss for a new opening for a new attack. 

“Okay,” he said. “You won’t come 
clean. Let it pass. Only, you probably 
know that I’m the boy who handled the 
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selling of all that lousy stock when 
Brown promoted his road. I did it. I 
know Jossop. I know Brown. And I’m 
onto their gag.” 

“Interesting,” commented Destiny. 

“T found out today that O.R.G. didn’t 
buy Southways at all. They picked it 
up out of a bankruptcy auction—by pre- 
arrangement. And they’re going to satis- 
fy the suckers who hold Southways 
shares by handing them some brand new 
O.R.G. common. It’s a snap. They’ve 
issued what they call Class B common 
of no par value, and they’ll give it to 
stockholders, one share for two South- 
ways. Which is where you come in, 
smart boy. You're trying to build a line 
of O.R.G.-B to force up the price when it 
goes on the market. You think you can 
get around the law against holding a 
corner by just using the transfer trick 
instead of buying it in the market. Pret- 
ty smart, son, but—you’ve either got 
to play with me, or lose out.” 

The young Mr. Destiny did, at last, 
show some emotion and some surprise. 

“You found that out?” 

“Just now, in fact. The papers get it 
—tomorrow.” 

“And so you think you're going to 
force me to play ball? Just how, Mr. 
Caddis ?” 

Jo Caddis pulled his trump. 

“Because I hold a line of ten thousand 
shares of Southways, son. How do you 
like them onions?” 

“Very nice,” said Mr. Destiny. “Only, 
you're just a little wrong.” 

“Yeah? Show me.” 

“Certainly,” said Destiny. “Take a 
look at this wire. It’s dated Friday, 
and it comes from Turnford, Texas, 
which is the corporate seat of South- 
ways.” And he shoved the sheet over 
the desk. It read, astonishingly : 


DESTINY CARE RYSTER N.Y. REPLY YOUR 
WIRE KEEP YOUR NOSE OUT OF THIS 


It was signed, “EZ. Witherby Jossop.”? 


ess was perplexed. His theory 
had been so perfect, so logical, and 
he had been so confident of it, that he 
relinquished it with difficulty. 

“That,” he said slowly, “could be a 
fake.” 

“Could be, but isn’t. Check it on the 
Western Union books, Mr. Caddis. I’m 
sorry. But I just can’t be pigeonholed 
like that. Still, it was a pretty neat 
little picture you painted. I almost 
wish that was the set-up, Mr. Caddis.” 


The promoter didn’t like that much, 
but he was not to be downed by mere 
words. The name of Ryster in the tele- 
graph address opened up another pos- 
sibility and he jumped at it. 

“So it’s Ed Ryster, not the Colonel, 
eh?” he snapped. “I thought that smug 
little tin god was up to something.” 

“You have a perfect right to think so,” 
said the equivocal Mr. Destiny. “But 
I’d never admit it. And now, Mr. Cad- 
dis, if you have found out what you 
wanted to know, I'll ask you to excuse 
me. And thanks for the information. 
Glad to know that you hold a lot of 
Southways. Makes it more interesting.” 

And he stood up, smiling, as he handed 
the disgruntled promoter his stick, and 
waved him gracefully toward the door. 


CHAPTER VII 


T was being made painfully plain to 

Bentley that Ephraim Brood was not 
in a comforting mood. 

“Now what in thunder do you want, 
boy?” he barked. “In trouble, I'll bet 
my bottom dollar. Not paying attention 
to business, eh? Getting your name in- 
to the papers. Getting mixed up with 
women instead of playing Personal Mys- 
tery. That’s what. Don’t like it, young 
man. Don’t like it at all. Not what I 
hired you for. And listen here, I don’t 
care what you’ve got into—you don’t get 
any more money from me. Get that 
straight, boy. Now what is it?” 

Bentley was a little red-faced, but he 
persisted. 

“T’m not asking for money, Mr. 
Brood,” he said. “And I’m not mixed up 
with women. That’s all a mistake. What 
I want is some information. I’ve got 
my hands on something big, and I don’t 
know how to handle it. You see, I—” 

And he plunged into the rapid details 
of his adventures in the Southways Rail- 
road stock. 

Brood listened quietly, punctuating 
Bentley’s recitation with an occasional 
“Humph!” and a frequent “Bah!” but 
giving attention none the less. 

“And I just learned,” Bentley was say- 
ing, “that the stack is worth something 
after all, because the O.R.G. people are 
taking it up in exchange for a new issue 
of their own stock of no par value which 
will be listed sometime this week. That 
means I actually hold a hundred shares 
of the new stock. I don’t know what it’s 
worth, because nobody does. Only, that 
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Caddis fellow is pretty sure somebody’s 
trying to get a corner on it and peg the 
price way up. Now, if I could only get 
on the right side, with the information 
I have and the Personal Mystery stuff 
working, I could really clean up.” 

Brood’s voice bellowed, but a softer 
light had come into his eyes, and a smile 
trembled on his lips, 

“Stop,” he said. “Stop right there. 
You’ve got this thing all wrong, boy. 
Maybe I could tell you a trick or two, 
from what you’ve said. But I won't. 
That isn’t what I hired you for. Your 
job is Personal Mystery, not playing the 
market. All you do is to sit tight. 
Don’t try to be smart. Don’t try to 
play a game when you don’t even know 
the rules. You can’t beat those pro- 
fessional operators anyhow, so don’t 
try it. Your job is to let them play 
into your hands. Get them Person- 
ally Mystified. Keep your mouth shut 
and make them guess about you. That’s 
all. Remember Joan of Arc, boy. Think 
she won battles because she knew the 
rules of war? No, she didn’t. She won 
because she was a mystery. Because she 
didn’t play by rule. Now you forget 
about being smart and play your for- 
mula. Stop getting half-baked ideas. 
Stop trying to lean on me. Now get out 
of here.” 

“The old so-and-so!” Bentley said 
to himself as he regained the street. 
“Still, maybe he’s right after all. What 
have I got to lose? Okay, Dr. Brood. 
Here’s where your Frankenstein begins to 
do his stuff.” 


“Stop,” said Brood. 

“Forget about being 

* smart, and play your 
formula.” 


ENTLEY found himself, in a sense, 

a marked man as he entered Ryster’s 
board-room next morning. The young 
runner, who had not yet forgotten Mr. 
Destiny’s generous tip, piped a some- 
what overbright, “Good morning, Mr. 
Destiny.” Eyes turned at the sound. 
Elbows nudged elbows. Three customers’ 
men vied with each other a little too 
actively to take seats beside the young 
visitor. One made a point of announcing 
the name a little too loudly. More 
whisperings followed: 

“Destiny =seseestiVingc. WeSte. cs 
DeSters a: CSteis Stace. Sts estiny’.... ¢ 

It grew worse as the morning went on. 
Two tedious hours from ten to noon, like 
slow tramping centuries, making Bent- 
ley feel, somehow, like the Living Skele- 
ton or the Fat Lady in a circus side 
show. Eyes boring at him. ‘Thumbs 
jerked at him. 

Then the telephone. 

“Call for Mr. Destiny!” 

Bentley took it in the booth, hating 
that all eyes should follow him. It was 
Crump & Shriven on the wire. They 
were talking in language he could not 
understand. They were talking about 
something called “rights.” Would he 
commit himself? Would he do this and 
would he do that? How could rights 
sell at 28? Whoever heard of selling 
one’s rights? No, he wouldn’t place any 
orders just now. No, not at all, thank 
you. No, thank you for looking for me 
and calling me here, but no—not today, 
thank you. 

And then he hung up. 

The eyes watched him leave the booth 
and stabbed into him as he returned to 
his place. Whispers, like poor relations, 
haunted him and seemed to pry into 
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secrets he did not possess. The room, 
he felt, was a single great listening ear, 
a great searching eye, and he a squirrel 
in a cage. 

Then the page-boy, coming from Mr. 
Ryster’s inner office, wondered if he, Mr. 
Destiny, would be good enough to step 
inside for a moment. 

Bentley followed him. Might as well 
play out the hand, he told himself; but 
he wanted to run, wanted to cry out, 
wanted to dash for the door, wanted to 
quit, to scream to them all that he 
wasn’t what they thought him, if they 
thought him anything, that he was just 
playing Through the Looking-glass, that 
he was a marionette and he wasn’t re- 
sponsible for the way others pulled his 
strings. He sensed a near-hysteria. 

Mr. Ed Ryster was a man of sub- 
stance and looked it, a man of caution, 
and his firm, punched mouth showed it; 
a man of money, and he had the odor 
of it. This fellow, Bentley decided in 
the haze of his mind, was at least the 
real thing. 

“Sit down, Mr. Destiny.” 

Bentley did, rather mechanically. He 
was trying to focus, trying to shake off 
this narcotic bewilderment and con- 
fusion in his mind. He wanted to run 
out into the fresh air, get away from 
searching, questioning, suspicious eyes. 
But the subtle sense of the dramatic 
penetrated the fog of uncertainty now, 
and he sat, making a great fight of it to 
pull his wits together. 

“Very smart young man—” He heard 
Ryster’s voice modulating, purringly, as 
from a great distance. “Take this op- 
portunity of making your acquaintance 
more specifically—” There was a queer 
timbre of forced restraint in the man’s 
speaking, as though behind it all some- 
thing was coming. “Perhaps you would 
care to take a position, marketwise, 
aligning your forces, so to speak, with 
mine. ...” Evidently the pause indi- 
cated that the man expected Bentley to 
say something. But what? 

“T’m not sure that I understand—” he 
managed to say, and he could hear in- 
ward laughter, chortling over his under- 
statement. 

Ryster’s eyes half closed. He was 
impatient, this fellow. 

“Then I'll put it more bluntly, Mr. 
Destiny. You have large holdings in 
the new O.R.G. to be listed tomorrow— 
that’s common knowledge.” 

That inside laughter wanted to bub- 
ble through Bentley’s control. Common 


knowledge, eh? Not even an ignorant, 
hopeful young man like Bentley could 
dignify the hundred shares to which his 
Southways rights would give him title, 
by such an expression as “large holdings.” 

“J don’t remember,” said Bentley, 
keeping back the smile, “having made 
any statement about my holdings.” 

Ryster’s impatience grew. 

“Let us not quibble, young man. Let 
us assume that your holdings will amount 
to something between twenty and fifty 
thousand shares—” 

Bentley almost choked as the laughter 
broke through now. Fifty thousand 
shares! Fifty thousand bluffs, fifty thou- 
sand Personal Mysteries! Was the man 
crazy? Didn’t he have any sense of 
humor? Bentley’s grin became a silly 
chuckle which he fought to banish. 

“All right,” he managed to say trem- 
ulously. “We'll assume anything— 
anything.” Then he couldn’t talk, be- 
cause to talk would be to give himself 
entirely away. Ryster was talking, 
though—translating the young man’s re- 
pressed laughter in his own way. 

“T realize the elation of youth,” he 
was saying. “I grant you’re in a strong 
position. But allow my experience and 
maturity to count, Mr. Destiny.” What- 
ever that might mean. And he was going 
on and on and on. There was something 
about the Oklahoma Rio Grande retain- 
ing him, Ryster, to prevent something 
from happening. Somebody had learned 
about the Southways shares transfer at 
the wrong time. Somebody had snapped 
up Southways rights. “Unscrupulous 
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persons,” Ryster was saying. Bentley 
thought of Colonel Jossop. It seemed to 
fit. Ryster was explaining something 
about the effect of those large holdings 
if dumped on the market when the new 
O.R.G. shares were listed next morning. 

“The directors want that stock to sell 
around 125,” he was saying. “But with 
that power in the wrong hands, the price 
can be hammered down or pushed up to 
a false level—” It was all too involved. 
Bentley was trying to understand and 
could not. It must mean something. 
This man must be after something. 

He managed to say: “Just what is it 
you want me to do, sir?” 


YSTER was quick to shift his words 
¢ to pointedness. 

“We'll need all the counterbalancing 
stock we can lay our hands on to keep 
compensating for any move they might 
make, Must avoid a shortage of stock 
with the loan crowd—must keep the 
small shareholders from losses. . . . In 
other words, we need your holdings, 
young man. I’m authorized to obtain 
them from you—” 

It was beginning to penetrate. Fan- 
tastic and unbelievable, it was beginning 
to get plainer. 

“You mean you want to buy my 
stock ?” 

“Your rights to the new O.R.G. issue 
—at a premium, if need be.” Bentley 
could not shake the picture of his pa- 
thetically small “holdings,” his widow’s 
mite of a hundred shares. 

“Well?” he said. And Ryster’s answer 
flooded him: 

“Offer you 125 for them—equivalent 
of just about what they will open for 
tomorrow. .. . Can’t control it within a 
few points, of course—willing to make 
you a bonus.” 

“Bonus?” 
this echo. 

“Personal check for five thousand. 
Compensate for your risk that you might 
get a better price.” 

“Five thousand—dollars—” Bentley 
was groping for clarity. It all must have 
some simple meaning—but what and 
where? Ryster again mistranslated his 
hesitation. 

“Ten thousand, then. That’s equal to 
twenty per cent of a point’s variation on 
fifty thousand shares. That’s good mon- 
ey, young man. What’s the answer? 
Will you accept it?” 

“J—J—don’t know,” stammered Bent- 
ley. “TI’ll have to think it over—” 


Bentley barely murmured 


Ryster snapped at him: “That stock 
is listed tomorrow morning. I want a 
decision. I want it now.” 

Bentley shook his head. “Not now— 
not now—must think it over.” 

Ryster was disappointed, but still he 
tried. : 

“Nine forty-five tomorrow is the limit. 
And listen, Mr. Destiny: You’re a very 
young man. You’ve shown yourself very 
shrewd. But it is not a simple matter 
to handle a large amount of active stock 
in the market. Take my way, and you 
are sure of a decent profit. Try it on 
your own, and—frankly, we may be 
forced to fight you—experienced traders, 
backed by millions. Remember that. 
You might lose your fine position. You 
might lose everything.” 

But Bentley was already half out of 
the door. 

“T’ll—think it—over,” he repeated. 
“Let you know.” 

And then he filed. 


ACK at his office, Bentley sat alone, 
laboriously thinking. There must be 

a catch to it somewhere. It wasn’t even 
plausible that a man should offer him 
ten thousand dollars for a handful of 
rights—whatever rights were—which 
were, somehow, worth about one hundred 
shares of that new stock. No, it wasn’t 
just that way; the man thought it was 
more than that. Kept talking about his 
“holdings,” calling it his “line,” saying 
to him it was “common knowledge.” 
There must be a catch to it. Must be. 
Strip it bare, and it looked like an old- 
fashioned battle between “we” and 
“they,” both sides wanting to get theirs. 

“Not that I understand what is going 
to happen,” he told himself. “Or how a 
lot of shares affect the price of anything. 
But it seems pretty clear that Ryster 
wants what he thinks I’ve got pretty bad. 
Gosh, if he only knew I only have a hun- 
dred shares!” 

He remembered Brood’s voice saying: 

“Keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open, and they’ll always imagine you 
twice as big as you are—afraid of you, 
that’s what.” 

You had to hand it to the old boy; he 
certainly had something there. But— 
bitterly Dewert recalled the old copy- 
book maxim: “Oh, what a tangled web 
we weave, when first we practice to 
deceive!” 

He lifted the telephone and called 
Crump & Shriven. 

“T want to know,” he said, “the exact 
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status of my two hundred shares of 
Southways you hold—and their rights.” 

“Impossible to say now, sir, until the 
O.R.G. new issue is listed tomorrow. 
The value will be determined by public 
bidding, of course. You will have a 
hundred shares, worth whatever the 
market price is at the time you sell.” 

Bentley did not hear the door of his 
outer office open softly. His mind was 
dazed with figures real and hypothetical. 
If what Ryster had said was true, then 
his hundred shares would be worth over 
twelve thousand dollars at 125. A man 
could understand that, but—ten thou- 
sand dollars! Ten thousand more! No, 
he ought not to think of it that way. 
Ought to think how really small that 
sum is compared to what fifty thousand 
shares might be worth. You couldn’t 
really believe Ryster was just offering 
ten thousand dollars to protect the dear 
public. Men aren’t like that. Or are 
they—in Wall Street? 

Decision, that’s what he needed. Have 
to make decisions in this world. Nobody 
to do it for you. Can’t do it by remote 
control or by Personal Mystery. One 
thing about Personal Mystery—you can’t 
work it on yourself. 

But the answer was no, of course. 
Ryster thought he had a lot of stock. 
But he really only had a modest little 
hundred shares. Ryster wasn’t a fool; 
he wouldn’t buy those “holdings” sight 
unseen. Or would he? He wasn’t really 
buying. There was another name for it. 
He must feel pretty sure of being able 
to peg the opening price around 125 if 
he offered to pay that for an indefinite 
number of shares. Fishy, that. Some- 
thing wrong. Something queer some- 
where—or was it just imagination? Was 
he, Bentley, being too suspicious? 


“Jf YELLO, son.” Bentley started in his 
seat. He knew that voice. 

A man stepped into the room, stepped 

into the circle of light which flooded 


from Bentley’s desk-lamp. It was Mr. 
Jo Caddis. 
“Hello, son, Just dropped in. How 


about a little chat?” 

“Oh,” said Bentley faintly, “hello.” 

Caddis slid into a chair. “Well,” he 
said, biting at a cigar’s end and fumbling 
for a match, “tomorrow tells the story, 
eh?” 

“Story ?” 

“Yeah, big story—O.R.G. story. You 
aren’t gonna play dumb bunny on me 
again, son?” 


“Oh,” said Bentley, “that stock is 
listed.” 

“Yeah. That’s what the papers say.” 

There was something odd there. The 
man had some reason for this visit. His 
eyes were too bright and watchful. He 
wanted something. They all wanted 
something down there on Wall Street. 

“That isn’t,” said Bentley, now recov- 
ering from his earlier surprise, “what 
you came to tell me.” 

Caddis waited, then said: “Maybe not. 
You can read the papers.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, son, I kinda like you. Id hate 
to see yuh get stuck.” 

“T’m listening.” 

Caddis hunched in his seat. He 
looked more like a prosperous night-club 
owner than a Wall Street man. Probably 
a good promoter, at that. Probably 
sentimental under his hard exterior. 
Tough boys often are. 

“Told you the other day I had a hunch 
that fellow Ryster was up to something 
—thought maybe you were playing 
stooge for him. Well, he was, only you 
weren't. Get it?” 

“Partly,” admitted Bentley. 

“Well, get this—if you don’t already 
know it. Ryster’s playing both ends 
against the middle. Never mind his 
sanctimonious pose and his guilt-edged 
reputation. His father organized that 
firm, and his dad was okay—hard, but 
square. But when his son takes over a 
good sound business and plays with 
every pool that organizes and still goes 
around with a gosh-almighty air and a 
minister’s mug, then it makes me sore.” 
Bentley said: 

“You must have some reason for all 
this, Mr. Caddis. Mr. Ryster’s short- 
comings don’t really concern me.” 

“The hell they don’t. Just wait.” 

“All right, P'll wait.” 

“Another thing,” said Jo, his iron grin 
getting harder, “I might have had a seat 
on the Exchange and been a decent citi- 
zen, no more of a crook than anybody 
who gets rich off other people’s money,” 
only that Ryster, he blackballed me. He 
has had his knife out for me all the time. 
Not that he cared, only it looked good 
for him to be protesting against a cheap 
promoter like me, see?” 

“TI see something,” said Bentley. 
“What, precisely, are you driving at?” 

“Well, I found out who is the jinx in 
this O.R.G. and Southways muddle. It’s 
Ed Ryster. ... Merrivale Brown and his 
crowd passed me up and gave Ryster a 
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call on a plenty big chunk of O.R.G. to 
help them peg up the price of the new 
issue so’s they could dump their stuff 
and maybe turn another trick by short- 
selling against it after. The railroad 
found out that Brown was roping in all 
that Southways—him and old Jossop— 
and they went to a top-flight broker here 
to back them and operate a counter-pool 
to keep the price level from going hay- 
wire when the new stock is listed. They 
didn’t know Ryster was working for 
Brown’s crowd. They thought he was 
too respectable. And so the so-and-so is, 
like I said, playing one against the other. 
Hea—2 

“You mean Ryster is representing both 
parties ?” 

“That’s the general idea, son. I’ve 
done some fast investigating. I held ten 
thousand Southways—I told you that. 
I had to find things out, and I found 
’em, plenty.” 

“But—why tell me? I appreciate it 
and all that, but—” 

“T’m getting to it. I said I held ten 
thousand Southways. The rights are 
worth five thousand O.R.G. class B. I 
don’t hold ’em any more.” 

“No ras 

“No. I sold ’em to Ryster. He doesn’t 
know where they came from. I got him 
nailed to the wall. My men got me 
seventy for the lot, and that’s better 
than the forty I paid for Southways.” 

“Rather better, ’d say. But—” 

“Wait, that aint all. This Ryster is in 
a jam. I just learned that the Exchange 
is gonna fire the new O.R.G. out. It 
won’t be listed tomorrow. They’ve smelt 
a rat. They know there is some dirty 
work. Why? On account I fixed it so 
they’d find out. Little Jo Caddis, the 
fixer. And that makes Ryster into a nice 
ripe turnip. Now, laugh that off, son.” 

Bentley could laugh that off, and did. 
Then panic hit him. 

“Wait, you mean there won’t be—you 
mean my—er—holdings aren’t going to 
be worth—” 

“You could paper your room with ’em, 
son. They just aint. That is, unless 
you can sell ’em—tonight. That’s what 
T come here for—to tell you maybe you 
can sell °em to Ryster. He likes ’em. 
... Hey, wait!” 

But Bentley was already half out of 
the door, his coat and hat trailing in his 
hands, his feet flying. 


In the next installment our disciple of Per- 
sonal Mystery gets into an even more exciting 
but wholly different jam. Be sure to read it. 


EAL EA- 


The ‘Duel 


HAD been sent over to Coblenz on 
| some business between the American 

and British headquarters. There were 
four of us in the party, a major, myself, 
(a captain) and two lieutenants. We 
were all members of a Highland regiment. 

That evening we were guests at one 
of the regimental messes, and spent a 
very enjoyable evening. They broke up 
early, however; and when one of the 
captains suggested that we adjourn to a 
beer cellar, we gladly accepted, with the 
exception of the Major, who pleaded a 
headache and returned to the hotel. 
When we got out of the car, the Amer- 
ican captain led us down a short flight 
of steps, opened a heavy wooden door, 
and we found ourselves in a long low 
room. The floor was covered with fine 
white river sand which deadened all 
footsteps. The paneled walls had small 
booths built against them. These booths 
were filled with German civilians. 

A vacant booth was found for us, and 
we ordered lager. A small group of men 
singers appeared and sang German drink- 
ing-songs, in which the majority of the 
people present joined. 

It grew late, and the majority of the 
patrons went home. Having a good 
time among ourselves, we were paying 
very little attention to our neighbors, 
when suddenly during a pause in our 
conversation, I heard a voice say in 
German (which I understood very well) : 
“Those English swine, with their wom- 
en’s skirts, can certainly swill beer.” 

I looked around to see who had spok- 
en, and saw a tall blond German in 
civilian garb whose broad erect shoul- 
ders, close-cropped hair and_ scarred 
cheeks signified the ex-Prussian Guard 
type of officer, glaring balefully at us. 
Then he said something to his half-dozen 
companions; they roared with laughter 
and pounded their steins on the table. 

Our regimental doctor also understood 
German. He rose to his feet, walked to 
the civilians’ table, and I heard him de- 
mand, in German, an apology for the re- 
mark that had been made. The tall 
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A Highland officer 

matches his claymore 

training in a Heidelberg- 
style combat. 


By ERIC STEWERT 


scar-faced German sneered. One of his 
companions pushed the Doctor. I got to 
my feet just as the Doctor, regaining his 
balance, smashed in the face of the man 
who had pushed him. An uproar arose. 

As I went to the Doctor’s assistance, 
one of the civilians raised his stein and 
hit him on the head, knocking him to 
the floor. I knocked the fellow half- 
way across the room. At the same mo- 
ment the big scar-faced German tried to 
grapple with me. I promptly knocked 
him down. Then the American captain, 
seizing two civilians, banged their heads 
together with such force that I thought 
he would crack their skulls. 

The big man had regained his feet by 
now. He walked up to me, and pro- 
duced a card-case. Taking a card from 
it, he handed it to me with a bow: 

“My friends will call upon you to- 
morrow, Mr. Englishman.” 

Surprised, I glanced at the card and 
read the name of “Wilhelm von He 

“Your name and address, sir,’ he de- 
manded, I gave both. He bowed stiffly 
from the waist; and with his friends, 
left the room. 

“What the devil is the matter with 
that Jerry? He’s not challenged you, has 
he?” the Doctor demanded. 

I showed him the card and said I 
didn’t know why he’d given it to me. 
Then we all laughed, and went home. 

But the next morning two formally 
dressed Germans called on me at the 
hotel, bearing a challenge from the big 
German. The Doctor and the Major 
were present. I told the visitors that 
I would be delighted to fight their friend 
with any weapon from pistols to can- 
non, at any place and any time. 

They brightened up at once, and 
asked who were to be my seconds. Angry 
still, I indicated the Major and the Doc- 
tor. Those two began to protest vigor- 
ously, but I would not rescind my de- 
cision; and the Major, who in his youth 
had attended a German university, final- 
ly agreed to arrange the details of the 
affair. I was asked to withdraw. 


Half an hour later, the Major and the 
Doctor came into the room where I 
waited. They both looked very worried. 

Arrangements had been made for a 
duel between Von —— and myself, that 
evening. The weapons were to be 
sabers. The place of meeting was to be 
the beer-garden. 

For the rest of the day I was in a 
cold sweat. I was no swordsman. The 
claymore that I carried on service was 
something like a saber, but though I had 
had a few hours’ practice with it when 
in training four years before, I’d never 
used the blooming thing. The Doctor at- 
tempted to cheer me up with such re- 
marks as, “Now, don’t worry, old man; 
Tl be right there to sew you up.... 
A clean cut doesn’t hurt very much,” and 
so on. I finally locked the door. 

At the Major’s suggestion, I ate a 
very small dinner. Then we got into a 
car driven by the American captain, who 
had insisted on being present. 

We arrived at the beer-garden a few 
minutes before the time appointed. With 
the exception of the man who let us in, 
there was only Von , his seconds, 
who had called on me that morning, and 
in a corner a chap in a white coat who 
was laying a lot of shining instruments 
on a table. A sand-covered carpet was 
placed on the floor. Then two chairs 
were set on it about twenty feet apart. 
Von —— retired to a corner of the room, 
and the Major led me to another. He 
told me to strip to the waist ; when I had 
done so, he wound a heavy silk scarf 
around my throat. It came high, nearly 
to my chin. Then he put a leather coat 
on me. It was really only half a coat, 
for while it covered the right arm, shoul- 
der and side of my body, it left the left 
side and arm entirely bare. It did how- 
ever cover my heart, and was heavily 
padded. There was a sort of black- 
smith’s apron attached to this coat that 
was supposed to be tied over each thigh. 
I was wearing my kilts, however ; and in 
spite of the Major’s protests, I would 
not exchange them for trousers. Though 
frightened, I recalled the German’s re- 
marks about “women’s skirts;” and if 
I died for it, ’'d wear them. Then my 
right arm was bandaged in three places, 
with heavy tape—on the forearm, el- 
bow and on the muscles of the upper 
arm. When he had finished, I found I 
could not bend my arm. The Major 
had the American captain hold it out 
for me, so that it would not get tired 
before the fight started. Then the finish- 
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ing touches were made—a pair of gog- 
gles went over my eyes, and a thick 
coat of grease on my forehead. This was 
to stop blood from a head cut from get- 
ting under the goggles. 

The Major dressed himself in an out- 
fit that looked something like an Amer- 
ican baseball catcher’s stomach-pad and 
mask. Another man appeared, a fine- 
looking old gentleman. He, I guessed, 
was the referee or umpire. 

Then the German and I were placed 
about two yards apart, and each given a 
very sharp-looking saber, with a large 
guard. I noticed that the Major and my 
antagonist’s second each had one as well. 

The Major took my left arm and made 
me grab the back of my kilts. He told 
me to be sure to keep it there, or I’d get 
it chopped off. 

The old gentleman made a little 
speech about obeying the fencing rules; 
as I knew none, I wondered if I’d lose 
on a foul. Then the old gentleman said 
something, and my opponent slashed. 
I managed to meet his saber with my 
own. Then he slashed again, and again 
I guarded. This happened twice more, 
and then the Major and the other second 
pushed us both back. It was the first 
round, or the equivalent. The seconds 
stepped back after about thirty seconds, 
and my opponent slashed at me again. 
I threw up my guard but his saber cut 
me slightly on the forehead; I could feel 


blood running down over the grease. I 
managed to parry the next three blows. 

The next round, I swung swiftly; and 
though Von managed to guard the 
stroke, the next one caught him on the 
side of the head. I saw blood spout as 
he reeled away; then the seconds rushed 
ink 
My opponent was led to a chair. His 
surgeon hurried over. The American 
captain whispered that I’d just cut off 
one of the German’s ears. 

A few moments later the judge an- 
nounced that I had won. He added, 
however, that the stroke I had used was 
not recognized, and in a regular duel be- 
tween swordsmen would disqualify me. 

I got dressed again with the Doctor’s 
help. I wanted to go over and shake 
hands with Von ——, but his seconds 
said that he did not want to see me. 

I left the place. When I undressed 
that night, I found that besides the cut 
in my head, I had two smaller ones on 
my left shoulder, and the next morning I 
could not use my left arm. 

Back at my regiment’s barracks, I re- 
ceived a lot of ragging from the rest of 
the mess. The Colonel, waiting until the 
bandage had disappeared from my head, 
called me in and made me tell him all 
about it unofficially. Then he shook 
hands with me and said, “We may wear 
skirts, Captain, but there’s nothing wom- 
anish about us, eh?” And hé winked. 


New England Hurricane 
(Continued from page 5) 


our hands clinging for dear life to the 
heavy wires. We had been there only a 
short time when wind and water lifted 
Eleanor’s car over the fence, flattened at 
that point, and rolled it down into the 
mad inland sea—out of sight. 

We clung to the fence for about an 
hour and a half, up to our knees in 
water, at times, while now and then 
masses of spray would shoot up from 
the rocky cliffs and fall on our heads. 

It was getting to be twilight, with 
the lowering skies, when the door of a 
little automobile, perched on the grass 
about fifty feet to the right, opened, and 
a man beckoned us. We hooked arms 
again and staggered to the car. Joy of 
joys, a man and his daughter were the 
only occupants, and asked us to get in. 
It was very tiny, but we all managed to 
squeeze in, we four on the back seat, and 
Mr. D— and the two owners in front. 
The worst was over. It was six-thirty 


p.m, and we knew the tide was going 
out. At least we did not have to stand up 
against that terrible wind, huddled to- 
gether, straining every muscle to cling to 
the fence, drenched every few minutes with 
salt water, sand and seaweed all over us. 
Darkness settled ; finally, on the Ocean 
Drive, we distinctly saw headlights, and 
men walking. Mr. D— and Mr. P— 
got out and stumbled toward them. 
Imagine our joy when they returned 
with help. By a lucky accident some 
man with a very grand car had aban- 
doned it up on the road, and he insisted 
on these wreckers coming out with ropes, 
chains and a big truck to salvage it that 
night. There were men and lanterns, 
and we were loaded in and taken home. 
We urged our rescuers to go back for 
more refugees, and I hope all were saved 
that night. We had seen dozens of cars 


rolling down into the inland sea. What 


became of the people, we do not know. 
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I was transferred to the native squad- 

rons of the Command of Larache, in 
western Spanish Morocco. At that time 
I was a seventeen-year-old second Lieu- 
tenant, just out of the Military Hospital, 
where I had been confined by some 
wounds got during the Rio Kert cam- 
paign. 

Our camp on this particular night was 
almost perfect, tactically, because it was 
surrounded by boulders which made a 
natural breastwork for riflemen; but it 
was by no means conducive to a good 
night’s sleep, being floored chiefly with 
spiky weeds and sharp-edged rocks. 

So when I went into the tent prepared 
for me by my orderly, I found that the 
bedding of cut grass he had provided 
was no match for the stones beneath; 
soon I gave up trying to sleep there, and 
stepped outside. As luck would have it, 
I immediately spotted the white dot of a 
square Moorish house on a hill near by. 

It was a deserted house, according to 
the reports of our patrols, and no enemy 
tribesmen were lurking within a radius 
of several miles. And so in spite of or- 
ders, I decided to take a couple of blan- 
kets and have a good night’s sleep there. 

I pushed the door of the house open, 
and went in. The interior of the house 
seemed utterly empty, except for some 
bundles of firewood left behind by the 
occupants. 

That was all I wanted to know. I 
spread one of my blankets down in a cor- 
ner, lay down on it, and wrapped the 
other one around me. My folded coat 
acted as a pillow, but I kept my boots 
and breeches on. I placed my automatic 
at my side, and fell asleep. 

I haven’t the slightest idea how long 
after that it was, for the moon had faded 
from the sky, that I was awakened by a 
slight rustling noise. My heart leaped, 
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A young officer in Span- 
ish Morocco fights a 
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for it wasn’t precisely comforting to 
think that some big leathery Moor, his 
two-foot dagger ready for use, might be 
prowling about with ideas about my de- 
struction. 

“Perhaps it’s only a rat,” I thought. 

Then I suddenly heard the rustling 
noise again—but louder. It definitely 
wasn’t a rat! 

My icy hand slid toward the spot 
where I thought I had put my auto- 
matic—and didn’t touch it. I had to 
find that gun! I groped, twisted my 
body, searched on the other side—and in 
so doing, one of my spurs grated on the 
rough flat stones of the floor. 

The rustling stopped instantly. But 
another sound succeeded it: the crash- 
ing of twigs. 

Then my fears were confirmed that 
somebody else was in the room, either 
crawling or walking stealthily.... But 
where? Toward me, or toward the door? 

An icy perspiration covered my fore- 
head. My hands moved ‘frantically 
around my body—still no gun! I thought 
I'd go insane with the suspense, when a 
rough voice suddenly growled something 
in Arabic. 

Naturally, I kept my mouth shut. 

Then, suddenly, my elbow touched a 
hard object. I blessed all the saints in 
the calendar, for it was my automatic. 

At that moment, the stranger spoke 
again. And this time I understood one 
of his words: it was “Dib,” which meant 
that he was calling me a dog—he evi- 
dently meant trouble! I fired a bullet in 
the direction of the rough voice, and 
leaped out of my corner. Just in time, 
too, for a bullet struck stone with a 
jangling sound on the very spot which 
my body had just left! 

Again I fired in the direction of the 
gun’s flash, which had been swallowed 
up by the Stygian darkness, and quickly 
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shifted my own position. But I landed 
on my knees on some thorny branches 
which ripped my legs, and couldn’t help 
swearing. A bullet immediately whizzed 
so close to one of my ears that I felt 
the rush of air whip my cheek. 

Suddenly I noticed that the door was 
ajar. A quick lunge brought me to it, 
and I managed to kick it open without 
exposing myself on the threshold—a 
move that would have made me too easy 
a target. But I had barely done so 
when a bullet from somewhere outside 
whistled past me, and hit the door-jamb 
right beside me. 

The following minutes were one of the 
most horrible nightmares imaginable— 
one of those nightmares where you dash 
around with lightning speed, and yet 
feel that you're getting nowhere! I fired 
rapidly, changing place at every round. 
And the man or men in the house fired 
as continually. The fellow in the bushes 
outside also kept on emptying his gun 
at us. 

Then I heard the quick staccato of a 
bugle sounding the alarm in the camp. 
The racket of loud commands drew closer 
to the hill and the house where I was 
marooned, 

I was painfully aware that I had only 
two rounds left, and no other fresh 
cartridge clip, when strong hands sud- 
denly grabbed me and brought me down. 
My elbow struck the stone floor, and 
the automatic flew from my grasp. But 
with a quick heave of my body, and the 
strength of utter desperation, I succeeded 
in shaking off my assailant. Mad with 
fury, convinced that it was a battle to 
the death, I jumped on him, prepared to 
kill with my bare hands. My fists dug 
into a naked torso; then clawing fingers 
raked my face. Punching, kicking, 
scratching, trying to get a strangle-hold 
on each other, we rolled to the ground, 
cutting ourselves on the piles of splin- 
tery wood. For an instant a terrific blow 
on my jaw nearly knocked me out, but 
I overcame the fit of dizziness and struck 
back savagely. 

Then the night around us was filled 
with Spanish voices, ordering the sur- 
render of the Moros in the house. I was 
under at that moment, but I struck up 
viciously with one knee, and heard my 
adversary grunt with pain. Taking ad- 
vantage of that brief respite, I shouted 
to the soldiers outside to come in at the 
double-quick. 

As I had expected, my enemy rolled 
away from me, but I was completely 


dumfounded when I heard him start 
cursing in fluent Spanish! 

A lighted torch glared on the thresh- 
old, throwing its scarlet glow on the 
wide-eyed faces of a compact row of 
cavalrymen holding their rifles ready. 
Those bearded native troopers of the 
squadron looked to me like angels 
straight from heaven. 

I got up, wiping the blood from a gash 
in my face, and looked around for the 
enemy with whom I had fought that 
nearly fatal duel in the dark—and I saw 
Peralta, the top sergeant of the troop. 


E both looked and felt like utter 
fools, when the bearded cavalrymen 
began laughing uncontrollably. 

“A thousand pardons, Teniente!” Per- 
alta exclaimed. “I was freezing, and 
came up to this house to try and keep 
warm. JI put a blanket down, but peeled 
off my coat and shirt, so as to sleep com- 
fortably. Then I started to lie down, 
when I suddenly heard a mumbling 
sound in the corner—” 

“It was probably my snoring!” I 
interrupted. 

“No doubt, sir.” Peralta conceded. 
“But I was so startled, that I sat up 
with a jerk. In doing that, I upset some 
of that piled-up wood.” 

So that had been the noise that had 
awakened me! _ Peralta’s challenge in 
Arabic—in the belief that he had to do 
with a tribesman—precipitated the hor- 
rible duel in the night. And my sur- 
mise that I was fighting two men was 
due to Peralta’s final ruse of throwing a 
stick in my direction—hoping that I 
would fire at it as soon as it fell, so 
show him my position! 

“What I’d like to know,” I finally ex- 
claimed, “was who the devil was taking 
pot-shots at me from the outside?” 

A young Moroccan cavalryman—one 
of the outflung scouts—came forward. 
He had seen Peralta sneaking into the 
house, and had come closer, to find out 
if he was a friend or an enemy. Then 
he had begun to fire at the house, in the 
belief that some cornered rebel tribes- 
men were firing at him from inside. 

It was all very simple, and made me 
feel like a consummate ass. And as long 
as I was with that particular squadron 
of native cavalrymen, their sense of hu- 
mor prevented their ever forgetting it. 
Every time that we passed some iso- 
lated native house, those damned troop- 
ers would look, first at it, then at me,— 
and shake with silent laughter! 
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LASHED TO SHROUDS jf 
OF SINKING, 
BURNING SCHOONER, 
SAILORS SEE HOPE 
OF RESCUE FADE 


1) “The dream of f 
my life, for which I had saved since I first 
went to sea at twelve, had come true!” writes 
Capt. Hans Milton of 610 West 111th St., 
New York City. “I was making my first voy- 
age as master and owner of my own vessel, 2] “We were pumping to keep afloat when we passed into 
the two-masted topsail schooner ‘Pioneer,’ the windless vortex of the storm where the waves were leap- 
when the hurricane of last September caught jing and jumping crazily and where they crashed in our com- 
us 400 miles off Nantucket. panion ways and filled the ship beyond hope of saving her. 
The five of us and the cat scrambled aloft for 
our lives. Our deck-load of lumber kept us 
afloat and without fresh water and with al- 
most no food we lived, lashed to the rigging, 
for three endless days and nights. 


© “Once a steamer hove in sight—but fail- 
ing to see our distress signals, went her way. 
At 3 a.m. on the fourth morning steamer 
lights showed momentarily over the wild 
sea. We rigged a huge ball of sails and blan- 
kets, soaked it with gasoline, touched it off 
and hoisted it aloft. 


4) “But the steamer did not change her course. She thought we were 
fishing. The wind blew burning fragments back on the ship setting 
her afire in various places. I could sce the stern light of the steamer 
going away from us. If I couldn't stop her, we were all dead men! I 
climbed to the fore-top and in desperation pulled my flashlight 
from my back pocket and in Morse code signalled ‘Sinking... 
SOS... Help!’ 


APR.1939 


5] “Slowly, I saw the ship turn! In her last hour afloat, all of us and the cat were 
saved from the sinking, burning ‘Pioneer’ by those fine seamen of the United States 
Liner ‘American Banker’ and by the power of two tiny ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED bat- 


teries that stood by us in the blackest hour of our lives! =) Se ” 
(Signed) Coiba 
FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... (004 for the DATE-L © 
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“You bet Stunt Riding is a strain on the Nerves!” 


says Carl Dossey, CHAMPIONSHIP COWBOY AND RODEO STAR 


By Woes oe | } 


SURE IS, BUT 
| BEAT NERVE 
TENSION BY 


LIGHT UP 
A CAMELS 


aly eg vereet I FIND CAMELS ARE 
TERRIFIC SOOTHING TO MY NERVES 


TENSION 


“RIDE ’EM, COWBOY!”’.. . and Arizona’s Carl Dossey does — 
with the brilliant rodeo horsemanship that’s won him two 
bareback championships in California, and a high-point 
cowboy title at the big Cedar City (Utah) show. He’s pictured. 
above ina breath-taking stunt at New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. No room in this performance for tense, jittery nerves! 
Later, over a Camel, Carl explains his way of sidestepping 
nerve strain...a pleasant way you'll want to adopt. 


NO DOUBT about the nerve strain in Dossey’s 
life. But often we don’t realize how tense 
nerves can get in every-day occupations — 
perhaps in your own. Miss Ferril (below) 
avoids nerve strain as so many smokers do 
-.. by letting up — lighting up a Camel! 


“ACCURACY IS VITAL 
in my job,”’ says Elsie 
Ferril, who works all 
day at an adding ma- 
chine. “My work re- 
quires intense concen- 
tration. I can’t afford 
jittery nerves.So,when 
I feel nerve tension 
coming on, I let up— 
light up a Camel. I find 
this a pleasant way to 
soothe my nerves.” 


HE English Springer Spaniel (above) is speedy, 

agile—an especially good gun dog. He has a 
highly developed nervous system remarkably simi- 
lar to our own...sensitive, high-keyed. But, unlike 
many humans, this dog doesn’t ABUSE his nerves. 
When a dog feels tired, he rests INSTINCTIVELY! 
We often let will-power whip us on, deaf to the 
warning that nerves are getting frayed. Yet how 
much more pleasant life can be when nerves are 
rested now and then. Pause frequently... LET UP 
—LIGHT UP A CAMEL! You'll welcome Camel’s 
mildness—rich, ripe flavor. Smokers find Camel’s 
COSTLIER tobaccos are soothing to the nerves. 
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Smoke 6 packs of Camels and find out why /,, 
they are the largest-selling cigarette in America & 


